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PREEFACH. 


THE Lectures on First and Second Thessalonians here pub- 
lished were designed by their lamented author for the press; 
and they will be found to display in full measure his eminent 
qualities as an expositor. There is the same extensive and 
minute scholarship; the same originality of research and 
independence of judgment; the same penetration and saga- 
city in tracing the course of argument; and the same un- 
failing sympathy with the deepest thoughts and lessons of 
inspiration. Independently of his own understood purpose, 
these rare excellencies would have required the issue of what 
is likely to be his final contribution to exegetical literature. 
Nor is it without interest that a career of exposition, devoted 
to so many of Paul’s epistles, returns upon itself to end with 
the first that bear his name. 

The author's manuscript, which presents every mark of 
being complete, has been most carefully transcribed; and the 
quotations and references have been verified. Special thanks 
are due to the Rey. William Young, M.A., of Parkhead Church, 
Glasgow, who has kindly discharged the duties of editorship, 
and striven in every way to carry the work through the press, 
in as accurate a state as possible; and cordial acknowledgments 
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are also made to the Rev. Professor Dickson, of the Univers 
of Glasgow, who has subjected the proof sheets to a 
revision. 

It is not doubted that this commentary will be welcomed by 
all lovers of sacred learning, and will tend to foster that exact 
study of the original Scriptures, the impulse given to which is 
perhaps the greatest of its author's many services to the church 
of Christ. 

JOHN CAIRNS. 


NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 


WPILE it is certain that Dr. Eadie regarded the following work 
as ready for the press, it is much to be regretted that he did 
not live to give it those final touches which would have 
rendered it still more perfect and complete. It will be 
observed that there is no separate Introduction to the Second — 
Epistle, though this will be found to some extent provided for | 
in the Introduction to the First. In the manuscript, too, there | 
are some indications that Dr. Eadie contemplated adding other | 
two Essays to that on the “Man of Sin,’—one on the “Re- | 
surrection,” and the other on the “Second Advent.” With | 
these exceptions, and that noted on page 96, the manuscript 
seems in every respect complete, and carefully arranged for 
publication. It is hoped that the work, though a posthumous 
one, will be found to have been well worth publishing; and 
that the state in which it is issued from the press will not do 
dishonour to so great and so dear a name. 


9 Kositea Drive, 
October, 1877. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I.—THE City or THESSALONICA. 


THESSALONICA (Oceccadovicy) was formerly called ‘Therma 
(Q€puy or Ogpua), and the gulf on which it stood was named_ 
Thermarcus Sinus, on account of the hot salt springs which 
abounded in the vicinity. Two earlier legendary names have 
been handed down, Emathia and Halia.! The origin of 
the present name has been variously accounted for. According 
to Strabo,? Therma was rebuilt by Cassander, who added to 
it the population of three small towns near it, and called it 
Thessalonica, after his wife, a daughter of Philip. Stephen 
of Byzantium records, that Philip himself bestowed the new 
appellation in honour of a victory gained by him over the 
Thessalonians; * while in the Ltymologicum Magnum * it is said 
that Philip gave the name in honour of his daughter whose 
mother had died in childbirth. Xerxes, according to Hero- 
dotus, paused at Therma, while his fleet cruised in the gulf, 
and his army lay at a short distance; and the town is men- 
tioned by this early name twice at least in Greek history.” 
But the more ancient names have long passed out of view, 


1 Zonaras Hist. xii, 26; Steph. Byz., sub voce. 
2 Strabo, viil, p. 330. 


3 Oerradods viKkjoas, 
, « A 4 ~ 
420 matdioy tiwxe Niky tpipew Kal éxddect Osooadovixny, 1 yap MNTIP TOU 


» 


qtatodtov NiukaciqoXts éxekAjTo. 


5 Herodotus, vii, 128 ; Thucydides, i, 61; Aischines de Falsa Leg, 
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while Thessalonica still survives in the corrupt forms 2aA 
Saloniki. The city came first into eminence during the Mace- 
donian period; and the new name, from whatever cause, may 
have been imposed by Philip, his own name being found in the 
neighbouring Philippi. 

Thessalonica, rebuilt about B.c. 315, is first mentioned 
by Polybius and Livy as a great naval station.’ When 
Macedonia was divided into four parts under Paulus 
Amilius by the edicts of Amphipolis, it was made the 
capital of the second, or that part which lay between 
the Axius and the Strymon; and when, eighteen years 
afterwards, those four divisions were formed into one province, 
it became in course of time the metropolis? At the period of 
the first Roman civil war it was occupied by the party of 
Pompey (Dion Cass., xli., 20), but during the second it sided 
with Antony and Octavius, and was on that account made 
an urbs libera (Appian, B.C, iv, 118). As a seaport on the 
inoer bend or basin of the Thermaic Gulf? and about half- 
way between the Hellespont and the Adriatic, Thessalonica 
grew into great importance. It shared largely in the commerce 
of the Aigean and the Levant, and in the inland traffic of the 
country, for behind it lay the great pass that led away to the . 
Macedonian uplands, and it was closely connected with the 
large plain watered by the Axius. It was filled, according to 
Strabo, with a greater population than any other town in the 
region, Lucian makes a similar statements Theodoret also 
styles it roAvarOpwzos.° Thessalonica has passed through many 
vicissitudes, but it is still the second city in European Turkey. 
With its history after apostolic times we have no immediate 
concern, It may, however, be noted that in the third century 
it was made a Roman colony, and it was the great bulwark of 
the empire during the Gothic inroads and the six Selavonian 
wars. ‘Theodosius executed by barbarian troops a terrible 

1 Polyb., xxxiii, 4, 4; Livy, xxxix, 27, liv, 10. 


> Strabo, who calls it Oscoadovixela, says of it, t viv padtora t&v &\wv 
evavdpel (vil, 7, 4). 

3 Medio flexu litoris (Thermaici Sinus). Pliny, iv, 10. Strabo speaks of an | 
isthmus els Tov Oeppatoy dujiKxwy pvyov, Geog. viii, 1-3, 

4 Tlo\ews Tov év Maxsdovia tis ueyiotns Oeooradovixns, 


; Asinus Aureus, 46. 
5 Hist. Eccles., v, 17. 
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re of thousands of its citizens as a punishment for the 
ation of one of his generals; and for this atrocity he 
obliged to do public penance at Milan under Ambrose, 
who, with a sublime and faithful audacity, refused the master 
of the world admission into the great Church; and only after 
eight months suspension, and a full confession in presence of 
the congregation, was he readmitted into church-fellowship on 
Christmas, 390 A.D. Thessalonica was three times taken—by 
the Saracens in 904, by Tancred and the Normans in 1185, and 
by the Turks under Amurath II, in 1430. Numerous and im- 
posing monuments of its earlier greatness are still to be found 
in it. The old Roman road forms at the present day the main 
thoroughfare, and two of its arches may yet be seen. Frag- 
ments of columns abound, the sculptures and inscriptions of 
many of which indicate their varying ages, and the purposes 
of their original erection. The reader will find information on 
all points in Tafel (Histor. Thessalon.). ; 


Il—TuHeE APOsTLE’s VISIT AND THE INTRODUCTION 
OF THE GOSPEL. 


In the course of his second missionary journey the Apostle, 
along with Silas, and probably Timothy also, crossed over to 
Europe. “Loosing from Troas,” touching at Samothrace, land- 
ing at Neapolis, he passed up to Philippi, where, as he says in 
_ this epistle, he had suffered and was shamefully entreated. In 
a Roman colony the majesty of the law was violated in his 
person; for, though he was a Roman citizen, he had been beaten 
with the lictor’s rods—a punishment forbidden by the Porcian 
and Valerian statutes; and though he had not been convicted 
or even tried, the flagellation had been public, which was held 
to be an aggravation of the offence, and he had been also cast 
into prison. The terrified duumvirs, knowing at length what 
a crime they had committed, and what terrible vengeance 
would be inflicted on them, besought Paul and Silas to depart 
that the matter might be hushed up as speedily as possible. 
The apostle and his colleague having taken farewell of Lydia, 
at once left Philippi, as it presented no immediate prospect of 
usefulness. He travelled south and west, along the Egnatian 
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road, thirty-three miles to Amphipolis, on the Strymonie ¢ 
but did not stay there, advanced thirty miles farthet 


other thirty-seven miles, and arrived at Thessalonica. This 
Macedonian capital had special attractions for him, as it had a 
large heathen and Jewish population, and could become a centre 
of missionary opetations, as it was the chief station on the 
Egnatian road which connected Rome with the regions to the 
north of the Aigean. Cicero, who, when an exile, had found 
refuge in it, and had often tarried in it on his way to and from 
his Cilician province, describes it as posita in gremio Romant 
-amperii. The Jews in it and its neighbourhood were so 
numerous as to have a synagogue; for the correct reading of 
Acts is, “ where was the synagogue of the Jews” (Acts xvii, 1).. 
Fully a third of the population is supposed to be Jewish at the 
present moment; the Jewish quarter being in the south-eastern 
section of the town. Allusions to the Thessalonian Jews as 
being numerous, and as forming an important section of the 
people, occur in several authors. 

True to his heart’s desire and prayer to God for Israel, the 
apostle commenced to labour in the synagogue. Though his 
special function was the apostolate for the Gentiles, he never 
forgot his own people, but, as his manner was, “ went in unto 
them,” and for three consecutive Sabbath days “ preached to 
them.” He and they had common ground “when he reasoned 
with them out of the Scriptures,” the divine authority of which 
they acknowledged equally with himself. His reasonings were 
of course based on the Old Testament and had for their theme 
its central doctrine—the Messiah to come. His argument took 
two shapes—he “ was opening,” that is, he unfolded their sense, 
and “alleging,” that is, he propounded or advanced the truth 
which the exposition had disclosed. The question at issue was 
—what is the idea of the Messiah as portrayed in the Old 
Testament, and has it been realized? Show from the law and 
the prophets what He was to be and then tell what Jesus was, 
depict what He was to do and then picture what Jesus did, and 
thus it could be proved how minutely the living person cor- 
responded to the prophetic ideal. Now there was one point of 
transcendent moment in their national prophecies which the 


ib 
Apollonia, and did not halt there either, but journeyed onwards - 
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h people sadly misconceived—the suffering and death of 
romised Messiah. The cross was a stumbling-block to 
_ them. ‘They could not imagine that one who had been publicly 

executed could be the Messiah. So foreign was such a possi- 
‘bility to all their imaginations and hopes that they could not 
entertain it; and so certain were they that they were right, that 
they refused to examine it. The bare statement was to them 
its own refutation. The inspired preacher therefore took the 
right course and showed them that the promised Messiah 
was depicted specially and characteristically as a suffering 
Messiah—“ opening and alleging that Christ must needs have 
suffered and risen again from the dead.” So that if any one 
professing to be the Christ did not encounter agony and death, 
he must be an impostor; for only one who had died and risen 
again fits into prophetic fore-announcement and has a right to 
be regarded as Israel’s hope and God’s anointed servant. The 
burden of the apostle’s teaching therefore was that in order to 
fulfil the Scriptures, the Christ must needs have suffered and 
_ have risen again from the dead; it being a plain consequence 
that one who had met with no suffering and hostility, but had 
been caressed on his triumphal car as he rode from victory to 
victory, could not be the Christ, for he did not embody in him- 
self these old inspired predictions. The Christ promised was 
not only to teach many things but to endure many things, was 
to die while he conquered and rise from his tomb to universal 
empire. A grave lay between Him and His throne; for His 
kingdom was to be won by His blood. In short, the leading 
distinction of the Messiah to come was suffering and death. 
The first gospel in Eden dimly alluded to it. The typical dis- 
pensation had long foreshadowed it in the blood of its victims ; 
the paschal lamb had pointed to the Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sin of the world—* Even Christ our passover 
sacrificed for us.” Isaiah had described it with graphic minute- 
ness; and in such a light the apostle accepted the fifty-third 
chapter of his oracles—“ He was wounded for our transgres- 
-sions and bruised for our iniquities”—‘“The Lord laid on Him 
the iniquity of us all”—-“He is brought as a lamb to the 
slaughter ”—-“ Cut off out of the land of the living "—“ For the 
transgressions of my people was he stricken ”—“ It pleased the 
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Lord to bruise Him”—*“His soul was made an offering for s} 
“He hath poured out His soul unto death”—*“He bare th 
of many.” The Psalmist had pictured Him as the great obla-~ 
tion for man in man’s nature—“a body hast Thou prepared Me.” 
Daniel had portrayed Messiah the Prince, not as clothed in 
purple, but as one who “shall be cut off.” The prophetic de- 
lineations of His conquest and kingdom presuppose his resur- 
rection—“ He rose again the third day according to the scrip- 
tures.” His reward was a “portion with the great and the 
dividing of the spoil with the strong.” The second psalm de- 
picts a conspiracy of the heathen and the people, Gentile and 
Jew, kings and princes, Herod and Pontius Pilate, against Jesus 
at His condemnation and death ; and yet his enemies are over- 
thrown, and He is installed as King upon God’s holy Hill of 
Zion, In being put to a death of shame and agony He 
“abolished death,” and the words were heard, “The Lord said 
unto my Lord, Sit thou at my right hand until I make thine 
enemies thy footstool.” By such a chain of passages could the 
apostle out of the Scriptures open and allege that the Messiah 
to come was signally fore-pictured as a Messiah to suffer and 
die and rise again from the dead. An unsuffering Christ such 
as the nation dreamed of—warlike as David and glorious as 
Solomon—could not be the promised Christ, for He wanted one 
grand and prominent feature of similitude. Having shown that 
the Messiah delineated in the Old Testament was to be noted 
and known for His sufferings, the apostle then argued, “that 
this one is the Christ—Jesus whom I preach unto you,” or “that 
Jesus whom I preach unto you is this Christ.” This Jesus having 
suffered and risen again has fulfilled the necessary conditions of 
prophecy. The life and career of Jesus are in perfect harmony 
with those prophecies which went before concerning Him. 
The circumstances of that death had been foretold, and they 
were quite peculiar. It was not to be the national mode of 
execution by stoning, but by crucifixion—hanging on a tree, a 
mode unauthorized by the law of Moses; for suspension from a 
stake was only a posthumous degradation inflicted on some 
criminals who had been already stoned to death. It was to be 
preceded by treachery and an illegal condemnation—suborned 
witnesses not even agreeing in their testimony. Despised and 
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d was He to be—“Not this man but Barabbas.” Prepara- 
o His execution He was to be stripped of His clothes 
ey part my raiment among them and cast lots upon my ves- 
e, and so it was, as the evangelist tells us. He was to die and 
yet “not a bone of Him to be broken;” to be numbered with 
transgressors and yet to lie in arich man’s tomb. Not only was 
He to suffer openly at the hands of men, but there was to be an 
inner mysterious element in His agony—* He hath put Him to 
grief”—and so His mysterious complaint on the Cross was, 
“ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” The conclu- 
sion to which the apostle in this way strove to bring them was 
that this Jesus is the Christ, surrounded by so great a cloud of 
witnesses; for His sufferings, in their character and purpose, in 
themselves and their adjuncts, were in close harmony with old 
_ prediction; the law and the prophets fulfilled in the agony of 
His Cross and humiliation of His sepulchre: the record of 
His last hours being simply prophecy read as history —Matthew 
relating what David had sung, and the difference between 
Isaiah and Luke being that between poetry and prose, between 
the portrait and the original. The nature and purpose of that 
death must have been also illustrated, as at Corinth (1 Cor. 
xv, 3). Thus, in the first epistle, it is assumed that they knew 
that He had died and gone down to the tomb, and thus 
delivered them from the wrath to come (1-10). The creed of 
believers, as he writes to the Thessalonians, is, “ We believe 
that Jesus died and rose again.” This death was not only an 
expiation, but a conquest of death and the obtainment of 
eternal life—*< Them which sleep in Jesus will God bring with 
Him”—* Who died for us that, whether we wake or sleep, we 
should live together with Him” (ver. 10). These doctrines imply, 
of course, some statement of the nature of that sin and bondage 
from which the Christ came to free His people, and of that free 
forgiveness bestowed through faith on all believers. 

As may be learned from the political charge brought against 
the apostle, he had also preached in Thessalonica the kingly 
power and prerogative of the Risen One—“ another king, one 
Jesus”—that He has sole and supreme authority over men; 
that His laws are to be obeyed at all hazards; that loyalty to 
Him is to be in uniform ascendency; and that His claims on 
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our suit and service are before those of every other 
whatever be his human rank or position. For those who 
ransomed by His blood consecrate to Him their lives. To 


all power is given in heaven and in earth, to Him who is Lord 


of all, crowned with glory and honour. To Him every knee 
shall bow, and every tongue confess. His church is His king- 
dom, and He is its one Sovereign Head. His people are “ called 
to His kingdom and glory” as their blessed and ultimate 
inheritance. 

When we pass from the brief records in the Acts to the 
Epistles, we may infer from many expressions in those epistles 
that another doctrine, which occupied some prominence in his 
preaching, was the second Advent. 

The Thessalonians on being converted, not only as we are 
told, turned from idols, but waited for “ His Son from heaven.” 
On delivering a solemn charge connected with the Advent, 
he adjures “by the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” In 
reference to some allied supplementary topics, he says, “ Re- 
member ye not that, while I was yet with you, I told you these 
things.” The second Advent was the grand epoch to which the 
preacher ever pointed, and which he described as ever approach- 
ing. They had been taught to wait for His Son, the Saviour 
from heaven (1-10). They had been called to His kingdom 
and glory (ii, 12). His converts were “ His crown and joy in 
the presence of our Lord Jesus Christ at His coming” (ii, 19). 
His prayer was and had been that they should be “ perfect at 


the coming of our Lord Jesus with all His saints” (iii, 18), 


The connection of the dead believers with the second coming 
had been misunderstood by some, implying that the apostle 
had also touched upon it. “The Lord Himself shall descend 
from heaven with a shout, with the voice of the archangel and 
the trump of God.” The period when the dead shall be raiged, 
the living changed, and the church completed in numbers and 
in holiness, to be for ever with the Lord, yea, to live together 
with Him, is the grand hope and the true soul of all felicity 
(ver. 10). The suddenness of the second coming had algo been 
dwelt upon—* Yourselves know perfectly that the day of the 
Lord cometh as a thief in the night;” and his final prayer is, 
“that their spirit and soul and body may be preserved blame- 


na 
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nto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” The recurrence 
s thought so often in the first epistle, and the more full 
development of it in the second, are but an echo of his preach- 
ing on this momentous topic. Nay, so earnestly did he dwell 
upon it, that its supposed nearness seems to have induced not 
a few to forsake their ordinary habits of industry and threatened 
to break up their social life. There is earnest warning against 
the wrong impressions produced by his preaching on this point 
in the first epistle, by unwarranted oral and written repetitions 
of what was supposed to be his doctrine, as told in the second 
epistle—“ That ye be not soon shaken in mind or be troubled, 
neither by spirit, nor by word, nor by letter as from us, as that 
the day of Christ is at hand,” or rather “ is arrived.” 

Such, as may be gathered from Acts and from the two 
epistles, were some of the doctrines preached by Paul at 
Thessalonica, and they were all closely connected. The Messiah 
predicted was to be a suffering Messiah, and such He was, but 
His sufferings terminated in His decease, for He rose again and 
He ascended to the Throne, “ because He became obedient unto 
death.” He reigns because He died, and from His throne He 
comes again to gather all His subjects, waking or sleeping, to 
Himself that they may live with Him for ever in blessed 
fellowship. 

It is also evident from the tenor of the epistle that the 
apostle had very specially enjoined morality—abstinence from 
such sexual impurities as must have been too common in a mari- 
time and commercial city like Thessalonica—‘ Ye know what 
commandments we gave you by the Lord Jesus” (iv, 2). — 
“Abstain from every sort of evil.” Brother-love had also 
been inculeated by him—“ As touching brotherly love ye 
need not that I write unto you” (iv, 9). From whatever 
cause, there was, owing to the Apostle’s visit, a perceptible ten- 
dency on the part of some, to leave honest industry and gad 
about in listless indolence, and the Apostle had studiously 
reprimanded it—“That ye study to be quiet, and to do your own 
business, and to work with your own hands as we commanded 
you.” See Commentary under iv, 11,12. More fully is this 
injunction given in the second epistle, iii, 6-13, as in verse 10-— 
“Hor even when we were with you, this we commanded you, 
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that if any would not work, neither should he eat. ee 


also exhorted them to “walk worthy of God who had ealled — 


them.” 

And the style in which he had preached, and the general 
tenor of his conduct are apparent also from the two epistles. 
In the first half of the second chapter, the purity, simplicity, 
fidelity, and power of his preaching, and his own earnest, 
loving, and unselfish nature are specially declared by him to 
have been visible to all around him (ii, 10). Nay, he wrought 
with his own hands, because he would not be chargeable 
to them; and he was doing the same at Corinth, where he 
composed these letters (ii, 9). He wrought night and day— 
toiling by night, that he might have some leisure by day. 
The handicraft which he practised was probably the weaving 
of haircloth for tents. It is impossible for us to realize the 
apostle as a tradesman, dressed in a humble garb, and handling 
the implement of his calling, plying a shuttle or needle for 
daily bread—undistinguished in appearance from the operatives 
round about him, either at their work or at their meals. He 
who preached the unsearchable riches of Christ holds out his 
hands to accept the humble wages which his industry had 
earned. He who felt that in his highest function it was a 
small thing to be judged of man’s judgment, must submit to 
have his work inspected and approved before he is paid for it. 
The world’s greatest benefactor, next to its Saviour, might be 
found in a workshop—found there on deliberate purpose, a 


mechanic at Thessalonica, an orator at Athens. It must have + 


been a very hard thing for him with so many interruptions to Wa 


earn a scanty livelihood. He confesses it; but tells that his ‘ 
friends in Philippi had not forgotten ia and he joyfully 
records of them, “ No church communicated with me concerning 
giving and receiving, but ye only, for even in Thessalonica ye 
sent once and again unto my necessity” (Phil. iv, 16). In fact, 
his whole demeanour in Thessalonica is laid bare by himself 
in earnest and continuous appeals to all who knew him. Thus: 
“Ye know what manner of men we were among you, for your 
sakes ” (i, 5); “Yourselves, brethren, know our entrance in 
_ unto you, that it was not in vain: for even after that we had 
suffered before, and been shamefully entreated, as ye know, at 


y 
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pi” (ii, 1, 2, 3); “ Ye remember, brethren, our labour and 
1” Gi, 9); “Neither at any time used we flattering words, 
now, nor a cloke of covetousness” (ii, 5); “Ye know how 

eexhorted and comforted and charged every one of you” 
(u, 11); “Ye are witnesses . . . how holily and justly and un- 
blameably we behaved ourselves among you that believe” (ii, 10); 
“We told you before that we should suffer tribulation ” (iii, 4); 
“As ye have received of us how ye ought to walk and please 
God” (iv, 1); “ Ye know what commandments we gave you by 
the Lord Jesus” (iv, 2); “To work with your hands as we com- 
manded you” (iv, 11); “Yourselves know how ye ought to 
follow us: for we behaved not ourselves disorderly among you” 
(2 Thess. iii, 7). If he wrought with his hands for six days, 
what an outflow of feeling on the seventh as he reasoned out of 
the Scriptures—opened and alleged, or spoke of the life of 
Christ within him, or the constraining love that lay upon him. 
His nature with all its softness and sympathies poured itself out 
at Thessalonica. He describes himself exhorting as a father, and 
he was gentle among them as a mother nursing her own child; 
nay, he adds in the fulness of his heart, being “affectionately 
desirous of you, we were willing to have imparted unto you, 
- not the gospel of God only, but also our own souls, because ye 
became dear unto us.” Yet while this affectionate fervour char- 
acterized the apostle, and all this yearning for the spiritual 
good of his converts filled his bosom, he was maintaining a 
heavy conflict. He had come from Philippi, where he had 
been scourged ; and though he had borne it patiently, he must 
have felt it to be an unspeakable ignominy. The treatment 
was scandalous: rpoma0ovres kal UBpicévres (ii, 2). But his 
courage did not desert him, he was bold to speak the 
gospel év roAA G@you—in allusion to the dangers by which 
he was still surrounded. He refers to the Jews and their 
fanatical opposition to Christ and His followers. He must 
have foreseen the ominous gathering of the clouds which pre- 
ceded the outbreak. Yet his heart never failed him, nor was 
his spirit soured by ingratitude and hostility. Though he had 
come to Thessalonica after persecution and subjection to 
personal outrage, he remained in it at his work though 
danger was thickening around him, and though he left the 
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city when the storm burst, yet on his arrival at Berce 


lost no time in beginning his work, but went at once into the 


synagogue of the Jews. But his Jewish antagonists 4 
Thessalonica, disappointed of their prey, followed him, and as 
their exasperation appears to have deepened into ferocity, he 
was obliged to depart, his journey leading him to Athens 
by sea. 

The results of the apostle’s preaching in Thessalonica were 
varied. Not a few were converted, and the unbelieving Jews 
were enraged. The historian says, “some of the Jews,” that is 
only a small number, “believed and consorted with Paul and 
Silas,” or rather were allotted or granted by divine favour to Paul 
and Silas—for such is the meaning of the verb zpocexAnpoOynoay 
(Winer, Harless, Meyer) ; “ of the devout Greeks, a great multi- 
tude”—that is to say, of persons who were proselytes—persons 
who had forsaken polytheistic heathenism, and attached them- 
selves to monotheistic Judaism. The insufficiently attested 
reading «cat “EAX\jvwy would distinguish two parties—pro- 
selytes and heathen Greeks. “And of the chief women”— 
apparently also proselytes—* not a few ”—ladies of high social 
rank, who from their position as proselytes, or anxious in- 
quirers, were neither clouded with pagan darkness nor fettered 
with Jewish prejudices. This was the fruit of three Sab- 
baths’ labours in the synagogue among Jews and proselytes of 
both sexes. But the apostle speaks of the Thessalonian church 
generally as turning “from idols to serve the living and true 
God’”—an assertion which could be made of neither of the 
parties referred to. It is remarkable that in neither of the 
epistles does he quote the Scriptures of the Old Testament. 
The main purpose of the historian in the Acts is simply to 
record the offer of the gospel to the Jews, and how many of 
them rejected it and persecuted the preacher. He is silent as 
to any work of the apostle among the Gentile population, 
which, however, as appears from the epistle, was successful to 
a very great extent. In fact, the majority of the Thessalonian 
church appear to have been converted heathens. The apostle 
may either have laboured among them on other days than 
the Sabbath, when he went to the synagogue; or he may have 
for a brief period continued in the city and preached, after the 
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e had been shut to him. Still his residence at 
nica cannot be well extended beyond six or eight 
weeks, and such is the view of Wieseler. His evangelistic 
labours were abruptly terminated. The unbelieving Jews, 
Jealous of the influence of those wonderful strangers, and 
unable to cope with them in argument—afraid too that the 
synagogue might be more and more deserted—associated them- 
selves with “certain lewd fellows of the baser sort.” These 
lewd fellows are called ayopator or market.or Forum-loungers— 
a profligate rabble found in these Greek towns, and having a 
defined and well-known character, called dregs and mire by one 
old author, lying and perjured by another, like the lazzaroni 
of Naples to whom they have been compared. With these 
strange allies forward to any mischief, the Jews raised a mob, 
and set all the city on an uproar; assaulted the house of Jason, 
with whom the apostle lived, and who may have: been a 
kinsman (Rom. xvi, 21), or may have wrought at the same 
occupation. The purpose of the assault was to bring Paul and 
Silas out te the people—ets tov djuov, the people in its corporate 
capacity—Thessalonica being a free city, with rulers who in 
‘the Forum tried causes in the presence of the people. Dis- 
appointed in not finding Paul and Silas, and resolved to 
accomplish their purpose in another way, they dragged Jason 
and certain brethren, who probably were at the moment in his 
house, before the rulers—ézi Tovs woArrapxas. These rulers are 
ealled crpatyyoi at Philippi, it being a Roman colony; but here, 
in an urbs libera they were called ‘ politarchs;’ and the title is 
still seen graven on one of the arches of the city along with 
the names of seven who held the oftice—three of them having 
the same names as those of Paul's Macedonian companions, 
Sopater, Gaius, Secundus. The charge laid against them was 
that “the men who have turned the world upside down have 
come hither also,” with the same purpose of revolution—that, in 
short, they were rebels guilty of treason, having broken the 
Julian laws, disowning the authority of the Emperor, and 
setting up another king, one Jesus. No doubt this was a 
misconception of the apostle’s doctrine, perhaps a wilful 
perversion of it: for we cannot acquiesce in Davidson’s supposi- 
tion, that the apostle preached a doctrine “which involved 
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was to be in some sort an earthly one. 
accusation of this nature could not have been treated with 
such lenience, nor is there any utterance of the apostle which 
can justify such an insinuation. 

But the mob cared nothing about a religious question, and 
could not have been bribed to raise any disturbance about a 
Jewish dogma. A political accusation was therefore forged. 
The Jews, regarding their Messiah as a temporal sovereign, 
transferred their conceptions to the Christian doctrine of 
Christ’s spiritual kingship, and charged the apostle with so 
holding and proclaiming it. Under a similar charge was He 
prosecuted Himself; the tablet on His cross bore the indict- 
ment, “Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews.” On hearing such 
a charge involving such consequences, the people and the 
politarchs were alarmed—the Jews having been at that time 
banished from Rome by the Emperor Claudius as political 
disturbers ;? and not entering into any judicial examination in 
the meantime, they took security of Jason and the others, and 
let them go. The (cavoy or bail taken from Jason could 
scarcely be that the apostle should appear; for he was sent 
away from the city that very night, and the money pledged in 
that case would be forfeited, for faith had not been kept. The 
pledge may have been, not that Jason should refuse Paul and 
Silas admission into his house, but that they should at once 
leave the city—Jason and his party being held bound for the > 
preservation of the peace. Fines may have been exacted 
afterwards, for the Thessalonians had suffered like the churches 
in Judeea—and one feature of that suffering was “the spoiling 
of their goods.” There was imminent danger of another and 
fiercer outbreak, and all hope of safety and usefulness being 
extinguished, the brethren immediately on the evening of the 
same day sent away Paul and Silas by night into Bercea, a 
town on the eastern slope of the Olympian range, and five miles 


1 Davidson’s Introduction, vol. I., p. 26, 1868. 
* Suetonius. Judzeos impulsore Chresto assidue tumultuantes Roma expulit, 
Tib. Claud., xxv. See Lange on this. Wieseler and others identify this 


expulsion with the decree De Mathematicis Italia pellendis mentioned by 
Tacitus, Annal. ii, 32. 
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est of Thessalonica. The apostles, however, had a 
ong hope of returning after the popular fury had subsided. 
The phrase “by night” in verse 10 implies a suspicion of 
danger and ambush; for Jewish hostility was sly as well as 
vindictive, as wily in its methods as unscrupulous in its ends. 
Thus ended the apostle’s brief visit to Thessalonica, but it has 
borne memorable fruit. The city in subsequent centuries was 
greatly instrumental in converting savage hordes of Sclavonians 
and Bulgarians; and, in times of warring heresies, it was called 
the ‘orthodox city.” The legends of Demetrius—a martyr of 
the fourth century, and the patron saint of the city—have, how- 
ever, superseded the fame of the apostle. The learned 
Eustathius was archbishop in 1185; and Theodore Gaza, who 
came to Italy after the fall of Constantinople, and contributed 
to the revival of letters in western Europe, belonged to 
Thessalonica. 


II].—GENUINENESS OF THE EPISTLE. 


The Church has been unanimous in holding the Pauline 
authorship up till a very recent period, and the objections of 
some German critics scarcely disturb the harmony. In the 
patristic writings little use is made of this epistle, and the 
reason is evident, for it is not distinctly doctrinal ; it does not 
expose serious error; it does not vindicate either the apostle’s 
office or defend the gospel which he proclaimed. It contains, 
save on one point, none of those profound arguments which are 
to be met with in the other epistles. It is a quiet and earnest 
letter written to encourage a people recently converted by the 
apostle, and exposed to such trial and persecution as might 
endanger their firmness and constancy. ‘There is, therefore, 
little in it that could serve any of the polemical or practical 
ends which the early church writers had in view. The 
allusions in the Apostolic Fathers are few and faint. Some of 
the words and phrases, however, sound like an echo of several 
clauses in this epistle—though Lardner and Kirchhofer lay too 
much stress on them. ‘Thus, in the Epistle of the Roman 
Clement to the Corinthians, “We ought in all things to 
give thanks unto Him,” compared with 1 Thess. v, 18, 
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‘there being some resemblance ; but the second quota % 
usually given is quite indistinct, “let our whole bo y, 
therefore, be saved in Christ Jesus,’ compared with 1 
Thess. v, 23. The quotations from the so-calied Ignatian 
Epistles are as unsatisfactory. “Devote yourselves to un- 
ceasing prayers ”—“ Pray also for other men without ceasing,” 
compared with 1 Thess. v, 17; but the distinctive epithet 
adiadelrros—ws is wanting in the Syriac version of these 
epistles. The language of Polycarp is more decided as a 
reminiscence from this epistle—“ making intercessions without 
ceasing for all,” compared with v, 17; “abstaining from all 
iniquity,’ compared with v, 22. 

But the allusions in succeeding writers are definite and con- 
clusive. Irenaeus prefaces the quotation of v, 23, “and for 
this reason, the apostle explaining himself, has set forth the 
perfect and spiritual man of salvation, speaking thus in the 
First Epistle to the Thessalonians.” Tertullian quotes i, 9-10 
with the remark, “haectempora cum Thessalonicensibus disce;” 
and, in quoting v, 1-2, says, “on that account the majesty of the 
Holy Spirit . . . suggests de temporibus autem et tem- 
porum spatiis, fratres, non est necessitas scribendi vobis, ipsi 
enim certissime scitis, quod dies Domini quasi fur nocte ita 
adveniet, quum dicent Pax, et tuta sunt omnia; tune illis 
repentinus insistet interitus” (1 Thess. v, 1-3). Clement of 
Alexandria writes, “This the blessed Paul plainly signified, 
saying,” the citation being ii, 8. Such allusions occur often in 
Origen, as when quoting ii, 14, “and Paul, in the First Epistle 
to the Thessalonians, says these things.” Similar allusions occur 
in his treatise against Celsus. Eusebius placed the epistle 
among the ouodoyovueva. It is found in the Syriac Peshito 
version, in the old Latin version, and is named in the Mura- . 
torian fragment ad Thessalonicenses sexta. It was admitted 
into Marcion’s canon as the fifth of the ten Pauline Epistles. 

Against the genuineness of the epistle, Baur and Schrader 
threw out suspicions in 1835-36. Baur’s first attack was 
in his Die Pastoral-briefe; but in his Paulus, 1845, he 
has formally argued the point, and ten years after he gave 
additional reasons in the Theolog. Jahrb. p. ii, 1855. His 
theory, however, has met nothing but opposition, even 
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| Id deserts him in defence of this epistle. Baur has 
been replied to by Koch, Grimm, Lange, Bleek, Reuss, 
Litnemann, Hofmann. It is needless to reply to an areu- 
ment which has made no converts, and which Jowett and 
Davidson have so successfully exposed. A few sentences 
may suffice. 

Baur’s first objection, that the epistle is unimportant and / 
devoid of doctrinal discussion, is easily met by affirming 
that the apostle did not discuss doctrines, save when they 
were challenged or misunderstood; and that, even in this 
epistle, there is one doctrine which occupies a prominent 
place, because the state of the Thessalonian Church required 
a full statement of it. The contents of the apostle’s letters 
were suggested and moulded by the circumstances of the 
churches which he addressed, for they were not abstract 
or didactic treatises, but living communications made with 
immediate reference to wants, trials, errors, dangers, or in- 
quiries, in the churches to which he writes. Though the 
apostle wrote for all times, he always wrote to meet some 
present exigency. Profound dogma, chains of lofty reasoning 
and illustrations of first principles, are not found in this epistle, 
for they were uncalled for ; but it is full of those encouragements 
to the believers which they needed, since, as they were recent 
converts, their courage was sorely tried. It abounds also in 
practical counsels for Christians living in a heathen society so 
full of temptations ; for it required no common caution, decision, 
fortitude, and self-denial, to walk worthy of God who had called 
them. Why should such an epistle be reckoned un-Pauline ? 
It is surely Pauline wisdom and love to write to a church 
founded by himself in terms suited to its history and condition. 
That his epistles vary as the state of the churches differed is 
one great proof of his authorship ; and that this epistle falls, in 
fulness and grandeur of material, behind those of the Romans, 
Corinthians, and Galatians, is no proof whatever that it did not 
come from his pen. Nor is the fact that the epistle contains) 
so many historical appeals and reminiscences any objection to 
its Pauline authorship, since any one writing in the apostle’s 
name might find such materials in the Acts of the Apostles. 


The reply is, that in the epistles there are allusions not found in 
B 
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Seen. 
Acts, such as Timothy’s coming to the apostle at Ath isthe 
under iii, 2), and his labouring with his own hands for his 
support. Nor would any forger venture to characterize the 
Thessalonian Church as chiefly heathen, when the narrative in 
Acts might lead us to infer that the members were principally 
Jews and proselytes. The epistle, therefore, in its historical 
element is no mere expansion of the narrative in Acts. The 
apostle had recently been at Thessalonica, and the whole 
circumstances of his sojourn being fresh in his remembrance, he 
touches on several of them to show that they were cheering 
memories, and to assure them of the affectionate interest which 
he had still in them—ever in the hope not only that this 
relationship would not be disturbed, but also that their earlier _ 
spirituality and fruitfulness, their joy and patience—all the 
blessed results of their conversion, might remain with th Pp: 
He appeals to their own knowledge of what they had been/in 
heart and life when he was among them ; and this is no aimless 
thing, for it is a virtual charge not to let their first impressions 
fade, but to continue steadfast, and to preserve what the 
prophet calls “the kindness of thy youth, the love of thine 
espousals” (Jer. ii, 2). Baur objects, too, that Paul, in 
chap. ii, holds up Jewish believers as a pattern, which he never 
elsewhere does. But the reader may compare Gal. i, 22-24. 
Nor is the reference to the Jews (ii, 14-16) so decidedly out 
of the apostle’s style and manner as to wrest the authorship of 
the epistle from him. The apostle does certainly stigmatize 
the Jews with uncommon severity; but he is as unsparing 
against the Judaists in passages where Baur at once recog- 
nizes his hand. The description of the Jews is true, as the 
apostle had already felt at the Pisidian Antioch, at Iconium, 
at Lystra, Thessalonica, and Bercea. The apostle saw his own 
people ripening for judgment, and predicted it. In the clause 
“wrath has come upon them,” opy} does not, as Jowett 
supposes, mean judicial blindness, but divine punishment ; and 
the declaration is no narrative of a past event. See on the 
places. In the Epistle to the Romans they are viewed under 
another aspect, that of pride and unbelief, and there is expressed 
a strong desire for their salvation. Another phrase at which 
( Baur stumbles, “to speak to the Gentiles that they might be 
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saved,” has virtual parallels in Acts xiv, isexvi 6252" xvi; 
pioad | <aeWONe Xi, 7: 

The language employed to describe the Thessalonian Church, 
according to Baur, presupposes a longer time to have elapsed 
since its formation than the asic: warrants. How could 
they so soon be patterns to believers in Macedonia and Achaia, 
the report of their conversion being carried everywhere? How 
could the apostle say, after so short an interval, that he longed 
to visit them, &c.? We will not reply that the difficulty is 
lessened by assuming that the Second Epistle is really the 
First, and that thus we may elongate the interval. But 
there is nothing very startling in the language i, 7, 8, as 
‘Thessalonica was a great centre of maritime and commercial 
enterprise. rican visiting it from all parts of the country, 
would, on their return, ak the report of that great novelty 
which had taken place in the city, the wondrous revolution in 
belief and character which so many citizens had undergone at 
the bidding of two Hebrew strangers. Some six months might 
suffice for this circulation of news. The apostle longed to see 
them, for he had been forced to leave them abruptly, when the 
Christian community had not been fully consolidated. Baury 
wonders at members of the church becoming restless and ) 
indolent at so early a period; but the very earliness of the! 
period makes it all the more likely as the result of a mighty 
change of creed and opinion, which seems to have bewildered 
them; not having had any long period of instruction, they had 
misunderstood the doctrine of the Second Advent. The para- 
graph on the relation to the Second Advent of those who died 
before it, on the resurrection of the dead, the change of the 
living, and the rapture of the saints, is surely not un-Pauline as 
Baur contends, but is in harmony with 1 Cor. xv, 52. Nor 
does the anxiety to which the apostle responds imply that a 
first generation of believers must have fallen asleep. On the 
other hand, though only one believer had died, or though none 
had died at all, each had the certainty of coming death; and it 
was therefore a natural question among a people who had 
enjoyed only a brief period of instruction, which on some 
points could be only fragmentary and partial, and which, being 
so foreign to all previous thoughts and associations, might not 
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be fully comprehended without repeated illustration and ar gu- 
ment. Further, if there are passages in this epistle like some 
in the other epistle, why should the resemblance be calied 
imitation ? and if a phrase without parallel occurs, why should 
it be styled un-Pauline? This hypercriticism of Baur is quite 
unsatisfactory, as it may be thought to serve either point, 
for or against any document. bined resemblances are 
usual proofs of unity of authorship, and diction without 
parallel is usually regarded as a token of originality. More- 
over, a forger writing after Paul’s time would have called him 
by his official title of Apostle—and how could such make the 
dead apostle write, “we who are alive and remain unto the 
coming of the Lord”? Nor would any one, getting his only. 
materials from the Acts, have ventured to say that Timothy 
was sent from Athens to Thessalonica, the statement of the 
Acts being, that Timothy and Silas having been left behind at 
Bercea, sind the apostle at Corinth. The two statements are 
not in conflict, but a forger would not have placed them in 
even apparent contradiction. See under iu, 1. 

The reference to church officers! in v, 12 is objected to by 
Schrader, because, according to 1 Tim. ui, 6, no novices were to 
be invested with office, whereas all ordained to pastoral work 
in Thessalonica must have been in that category. There could 
not, his conclusion is, have been elders in that church when 
this epistle is ordinarily supposed to have been written. The 
objection may be met in various ways. It is not necessary to 
apply a general-injunction given by Paul toward the end of 
his life, and when churches had been organized for years, to a 
special case occurring at atime so much earlier. The injune- 
tion in the Epistle to Timothy may have been based on expe- 
rience. It was given to a fellow-labourer connected with a 
church long established, and where many matured. believers 
could easily be found. In Crete all must have been novices, 
and no such counsel is given to Titus. The apostle did not 
himself always act on it (Acts xiv, 23). The neophyte in 
general was one not trained, one as yet devoid of practical 
adaptation to the work, on account of the recency of his 
conversion. But in Thessalonica there had been decided and 


' Office-bearers. Davidson, page 449, 
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piritual advancement, nay, Jason may have been a 
believer of a date prior to the apostle’s arrival. If the apostle 
set them apart himself, he must have had confidence in their 
general character ; and if they were appointed after his depar- 
ture, and before the writing of this letter, then the term novice 
would scarcely apply to his first converts. A church could not 
be permanently organized without an ordination of elders to 
preserve the order essential to edification. And the elders are 
named by no special title—as presbyters, overseers, or deacons 
i by the general appellation of presidents. 

Lh 


tba IV.—T img, PLAcE, AND OCCASION OF THE EPISTLE. 
‘After the abrupt departure of the apostle from Thessalonica, 
he went to Bercea, and there leaving Silas and Timothy, he pro- 
ceeded to Athens, his conductors being enjoined to send Timothy 
and Silas to him with all speed. After a brief period, he arrived 
at Corinth where he remained for a considerable time. Timothy 
rejoined him at Athens, but Silas seems to have sojourned 
some time longer at Bercea or elsewhere in the Macedonian pro- 
vince, for the absence of Timothy left the apostle “alone” at 
Athens. All the three were at Corinth when this epistle was 
written, their names being in the opening salutation. After the 
apostle had left Thessalonica, he yearned after his converts 
—his stay with them being so brief, and their external condi- 
tion, their exposure to outrage, being so trying. The apostle 
made also two attempts to visit them in person; Satan, how- 
ever, prevented him as he writes to them. But at Athens he 
could no longer forbear, and from that city, though he was to be 
left in solitude—Silas, if there, going perhaps on some other 
unrecorded mission—he despatched Timothy to visit the Thes- 
salonians, to stablish and comfort them concerning their faith, 
and to present such truths and hopes as should animate them 
in the trying circumstances (iii, 1-5). Timothy accomplished 
his mission and came back to the apostle, now at Corinth (Acts 
xviii, 5), with a report which gladdened him (iii, 6); and the 
reception of such a report was the immediate occasion of 
‘the epistle. Some indeed, as Hug and Hemsen, suppose that 
Timothy was sent by Paul from Bercea to visit the Thessalonians ; 
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but the sopecee is distinctly opposed to the precise 
ment in iii, 1,2, which speaks only of the mission of Timeshy 
from Athens. This view is held by Theodoret, Hemming, Bul- 
linger, and Aretius; and a modification of it is held by Calovius 
and Bottger, viz, that the epistle was written at Athens during 
a flying visit of the apostle, while his headquarters were at 
Corinth. The epistle was written during the earlier period of 
the apostle’ s residence in Corinth, probably A.D. 52, perhaps 53, 
so that it is the earliest of the extant Pauline epistles. Others, 
however, contend for a later date, but on very insuflicient 
grounds. Wurm supposes a later visit to Athens, from #he 
notion that 1 Thess. iii, 1,2, 6, is opposed to Acts xvii, 15; xvhi, 
5: the argument being that, according to the epistle, Pa 
and Silas were with Paul at Athens, while, according to Acts, 
they joined him at Corinth. But there is perfect harmony in 
the statements. In ii, 18 the apostle limits the plural ‘to 
himself, and the following plurals must have a parallel limita- 
tion. Kochler places the epistle in date near the fall of Jeru- 
salem from a misunderstanding of 11, 16; and Whiston assigus 
it to A.D. 67, or a little before the apostle’s death, because it is 
seldom referred to in the “Apostolic Constitutions,” and the 
persecutions referred to in the second chapter were such as hap- 
pened under Nero. See Benson’s reply. Schrader dates it at the 
period indicated in Acts xx, 2, but many allusions in the epistle 
would be totally inapplicable to such an hypothesis. The argu- 
ment of Schrader, Bottger, and others is that i, 8, implies 
itinerant evangelistic labours on the part of the apostle in 
regions beyond Macedonia and Achaia. But the real meaning 
of the verse simply is, not that that missionary work had been 
extended, but that the reports of the success of the gospel in 
Thessalonica had travelled through the provinces and beyond 
them. Other arguments against the common view are inci- 
dentally referred to in our remarks on the genuineness of the 
epistle. : 

Grotius, and after him Baur, Ewald, Benson, and Davidson, 
invert the common order of the two epistles and assume 
the shorter one as the earlier—Grotius regarding the Man 
of Sin as the Emperor Caligula who attempted to have his 
statue erected in the temple, and, supposing that ax’ dpyis (2 
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i, 13) refers to Jewish Christians who had come from 
Palestine, Jason being one of them, holds that to this party 
the epistle was written altero anno Cajani principatus. ‘The 
theory chronologically and otherwise is wholly baseless. The 
arguments for a later date of the first epistle are taken from i, 8, 
as to the report of their conversion being circulated everywhere ; 
fromm the injunction to submit to their church presidents, v, 12; 
anc from their doubts about the connection of departed breth- 
ren with the Second Advent. These arguments adduced by 
Ewald and Davidson have been already referred to. It is 
alleged, however, that the so-called first epistle is to some extent 
a eet or fuller explanation of what had already been 
written in the so-called second one. The doctrine of the Ad- 
vert had been misunderstood, and it is cleared up in | Thess. 
iv, 13. But the hypothesis is unnatural ; for the result of the 
misapprehensions referred to might be indeed tremor, indolence, 
and dissatisfaction with present things; but there is nothing 
that can suggest the second point which the apostle takes up 
—the sorrow over the holy dead. Nothing is said in the so- 
ca led second epistle which could have given rise to such anxiety 
as the apostle describes and relieves. 

Nor is there any real argument in the phrase—“ The saluta- 
tion of Paul with mine own hand, which is the token in every 
epistle, so I write.” For the words do not assert that in the 
first epistle written by him he adopted a mark of authentica- 
tion which was to characterize all his epistles; but the refer- 
ence is to epistles circulated in his name (2 Thess. ii, 2), and 
his purpose is to guard against such fabrications. The allusion 
to such forgeries does not prove that he had not written a first 
epistle himself—it rather presupposes it, and that some one had 
imitated it. Ewald’s admission that the second epistle had 
been preceded by an earlier one which is now lost is a needless 
conjecture. It is quite forced to take 2 Thess. i, 4, or ili, 2, as 
referring to what happened in Bercea-—from which Ewald con- 
jectures that he wrote the epistle. 

In a word, the two epistles, regarded in the order usually 
assigned them, naturally fit in to one another. The second 
epistle is supplementary to the first, and the first sprang 
naturally out of the circumstances. It contains the fresh 
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memories of his sojourn in Thessalonica; appeals to thei 
knowledge and experience; exhorts them to be steadfast un der 

persecution, which, breaking out during his stay, had not ayet 

subsided; comforts them nae bereavement; and enforces many 
practical counsels. At the time of writing the second epigstle 
the~circumstances were different. His aprisite had been n als- 
understood as affirming the near approach of the Advent ; n (ay, 
teaching had been given and letters published in his na5,me 

which he had not authorized. In 2 Thess. ii, 15, there is; an 
allusion to the previous letter. The exhortations to industry 

in the first epistle are general: ‘“‘ We beseech you ;” but in fhe 

second the charge is more precise: “ We command you.” ‘The 

germs of the evil may have been discerned by him during jJhis_ 
personal ministry among them, but the mischief had ripened, 

and being absent during its growth, he writes, “ We hear t]pat 

there are among you some that walk disorderly.” That evil 

warned against in the first epistle, and borne with too, was jno 

longer to be tolerated; they were to withdraw themselves frm 

the disorderly, and in no way to countenance them. In tjhe . 
first epistle his whole counsels presuppose that they may jbe 

accepted, but in the second he is afraid that direct a + 
may be manifested (iii, 14). The ordinary opinion as to the 
order of the two epistles has highest probability in its favour ; 
the other may be plausible on some points, but rests on 
assumption and conjecture. 


V.—COoNTENTS OF THE EPISTLE. 


The contents of the epistle are simple, but full of interest. 
The details of his preaching and mode of life are given honestly 
and with the perfect assurance that the Thessalonians would 
sanction all his statements, and that every appeal would at once 
meet an affirmative response. The first part of the epistle is 
chiefly historical in outline. He touches on his entrance to 
them, and his success among them, their conversion, and its 
wonderful results. Then he reminds them how pure, humble, 
affectionate, and self-denying he had been among them as a 
preacher of Christianity, and what persecutions in consequence 
of their faith they had endured. He mentions also his own 
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about them, his yearnings after them, and his repeated 
s attempts to pay them a second visit. The mission of 

imothy in his room, and the good report with which he had 
returned, increased his desire to see them, filled him with 
thankfulness for their steadfastness, and invited him to prayer 
for them. Next he warns them against impurity—a promi- te 
nent sin of heathenism; and exhorts them to brotherly kind- 
ness and modesty. nee he opens up the doctrine of the 
Second Advent: the certainty of the resurrection of the dead 
and its priority to the change which shall pass over the living, 
the period, however, being uncertain, and therefore laying 
believers under solemn obligation to watchfulness and prepara- 
tion. The epistle concludes with detached counsels on social 
duties connected with church membership, and with an earnest 
prayer for them, and a desire to have an interest in their 
prayers. It closes with the benediction. 


VI.—WokKS ON THE EPISTLES. 


The authors whose comments on the epistles are quoted or 
referred to are principally the following :— 

The Greek Fathers -ysostom, Theodoret, Joannes Dama- 
scenus, Oecumenius, Theophylact, Theodore of Mopsuestia. 

The Latin Writers—Jerome, Augustine, Pelagius, Ambrosi- 
aster, Tertullian, Hilary, Primasius. 

The Postills of Nicolas de Lyra belong to the fourteenth 
century. 

Coming down to the period of the Reformation, we have the 
names of Erasmus, Luther, Calvin, Zwingli, Beza, with those 
of their followers, Hunnius, Camerarius, Hemming, Bullinger, 
Hyperius, Zanchius, Victorinus, Marloratus, Bugenhagen. 

Partly of the same period, and partly later, we have— 

Among the Catholies—Estius, Vatablus, a-Lapide, Justiniani, 
Harduin. 

Among the Protestants of the Continent—Piscator, Cocceius, 
Crocius, Aretius, Clericus, Fromond, Cajetan, Grotius, Wet- 
stein, Tarnovius, Er. Schmidius, Calixtus, Calovius, Bengel, 
Wolf, Schéttgen, Van Til, Musculus, Vorstius, Jaspis, Heumann, 
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Baumgarten, Koppe, Bolten, Rosenmiiller,. Michaelis, Be 
Storr, Bouman, Reiche. Pe 

The following are the names of English expestoneaae well, 
Cameron, Sclater, Hammond, Chandler, Whitby, Pierce, ed 
son, Macknight, Doddridge, Barnes. 

‘The following collectors of annotations may also be preee 
Elsner, Kypke, Krebs, Loesner, Heinsius, Bos, Raphelius: 
Knatchbull. \ 

The following may be more specially noted— 

Turretin (1739); Krause (1790); Tychsen (1823); Flatt 
(1829); Pelt (1830); Hemsen (1830); Schrader (1836); Hug 
(1847); Usteri (1833); Schott (1834); Bloomfield, Nrnw 
Testament, vol. II, 4th ed. (1841); Olshausen (1844); de 
Wette (1845); Baumgarten-Crusius (1848); Koch (1849); Peile 
(1849); Conybeare and Howson (1850); Hilgenfeld (1852); 
Jowett (1855); Ewald (1857); Bisping (1857); Wieseler (1859); 
Wordsworth’s New Testament, p. III (1859); Webster and 
Wilkinson’s New Testament (1861); Hofmann (1862) ; Alford’s ; 
New Testament, vol. III, 4th ed. (1865); Ellicott, 3rd ed. (1866); 
Riggenbach, Lange’s Bibelwerk (1867); Liinemann (Meyer) 
1867; Lilly (1867). 

| 
Nove. | 

The Grammars referred to are those of—A. Buttmann, 
P. Buttmann, Matthiae, Kiihner, Winer, Stuart, Green, Jelf, 
Madvig, Scheuerlein, Kriiger, Schmalfeld, Schirlitz, Donald- 
son, Rost, Alt. In addition to these may be named Hartung’s 
Lehre von den Partikeln der griechischen Sprache, 2 vols., 
Erlangen, 1832; and Bernhardy’s Wissenschaftliche Syntax 
der griechischen Sprache, Berlin, 1829. 

The Lexicons referred to are those of—Hesychius, Suidas, 
Suicer, Passow (Rost and Palm), Robinson, Pape, Wilke, Wahl, 
Bretschneider, and Liddell and Scott. 
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} CHAPTER I. 

(Ver. 1.) Laddos cat SiAovavos cat Tiwd8e0s—* Paul, and Si'- 
vanus, and Timotheus.” 

‘Silvanus, so named by the apostle here and _ elsewhere 
(2 Thess. i, 1; 2 Cor. i, 19); and also by Peter (1 Pet. v, 12); is 
ealled uniformly Lida Silas, in the Acts, as in xv, 22, 27, 34, 
40, He is first mentioned in connection with the church in 
Jerusalem and the decrees of the convention, as “a chief man 
among the nation” (xv, 22), and as being “a prophet” (xv, 32). 
He became connected with Paul after he parted from Barnabas 
at Antioch, and he left that city along with him on his second 
missionary journey. Being the older man, of higher position as a 
- prophet, and as somewhat earlier associated with the apostle, he 
is placed before Timothy, both by Luke and by Paul (Acts xvii, 
14, 15; xviii, 5; 2 Thess. i, 1; 2 Cor.i,19, That Timothy 
requested his name to be last, on account of his humility, is the 
- suggestion of Chrysostom. Silas was probably his original or 
Aramaic name, and Silvanus_its Hellenistic or Roman form. 
The possession of-a double name was common—one of them 
sometimes Hellenic, or Roman, and sometimes only a con- 
traction: Saul, Paul; Apollos, Apollo; Alexas, Alexander ; 
Ktesis, Ktesias; Nymphas, Nymphodorus. For Timothy, see 
under Col. i, 1. These two names are naturally associated by 
the writer of this epistle with his own, not in any way to 


‘i, letter (Piscator, Pelt), or as if one of them had 
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written it at the apostle’s dictation (Olshausen), but. I 
they had laboured along with him in Thessalonica, an 
co-operated in the founding of the church. He doe 
appropriate all the honours, as he had not monopolized 
labours. Neither in this, nor in the Second Epistle to the 
Thessalonians, nor in that to the Philippians, does he name 
himself “apostle,” or “servant,” probably because no one in 
these churches had called his official prerogative in question. 3 
He had been so recently among them that he needed not to 
assume his distinctive title. This supposition is far more 
natural than that of Chrysostom and his followers—viz., that 
the official term is omitted because the Thessalonians had been 
recently instructed (dca TO veoxatnxyTous eivat Tovs avdpas), 4nd 
had not yet had experience of him, As unlikely is the notion 
of Cajetan and Pelt—in which Zwingli and Estius, so far asunder 
n so many things—agree that he withheld his title from regard 
to Silas ne supra eum se extollere videretur (Estius). But he 
specifies his apostleship in 1 Cor. i, 1, and in 2 Cor. i, 1, though 
he names Sosthenes with himself in the first case and Timothy 
in the second, as also in Col. i, 1. On this subject, and on the 
"various ways in which Paul names himself in the epistolary 
addresses, see under Ephes. i, 1, and Philip. i, 1. aes, is 
is addressed— 

Th exkAnoia TOY Ceroarovixéwy, “to the church of the Tbs. 
salonians,’—see Introduction. It may be noted that only in 
this epistle and in the second addressed to the same church 
does the apostle use this form of designation—the churel. of 
the population; in other places he writes to the church in the 
city, as 1 Cor.i, 2; 2 Cor.i, 1; Ephes. i, 1, Col. i, 2; Philip. 3, 1; 
Rom. i, 7, and somewhat differently in Gal. i, 2, Galatia being 
a province. Compare the addresses prefixed to the letters to 
the seven churches in the Apocalypse. Why the apostle io) 
varied, it is impossible to say. It could scarcely be that he 
writes “of the Thessalonians” and not “in Thessalonica,” 
because he had laboured only for a brief period among them, 
and a church could scarcely be said to be planted among them 
(Wordsworth). But that a church existed among them. the 
phrase certainly implies; and a church of the Thesealonians 


is surely a church in Thessalonica. In this a 
; y 


eae 
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d not settled down into the use of such introductory 
mas afterwards characterized his style. 

Anoia of the earlier epistles is changed in the later 
he Roman imprisonment into the epithet denotive of 
and consecration—rovs ay/ou—found in the address 
Mmunities in Ephesus, Colosse, and Philippi. In the 
etter to Philemon éxkxAyola occurs, “the church in 
se.” But there is no ground for Jowett’s conjecture 
he does not here prefix his official title, probably 
apostle was not allowed to him with the same special 

yr as to the twelve at Jerusalem, nor does his subse- 
eparture from the use of ékcAyola arise from the fact 
more and more invested the church on earth with 
pibutes of the church in heaven. Why then employ it 
of his last epistles—that to Philemon? That church 
ibed as-— 

@ Tatpt kat Kupio ‘Incot Xpirro@—“ in God the Father 
ae Lord Jesus Christ.” The full meaning is not 
in God (Vatablus), nor is it simply connection with 
Sporr, Flatt, Pelt), nor is it existence through Him 
nor subjection to Him (Macknight), nor does éy 
Deum wperductus ad finem, but it is in union 
Father and Christ as the root and ground of their 
ife and progress. It is not faith objectively which is 
o characterize them, but this inner fellowship with 
1d Son—“I in them and Thou in me—that they all 
ne in us.” “ Mark,’ says Chrysostom, “éy applied te 
er and Son,” as a common vinculum. The phrase is 
tertiary predicate (Donaldson, §§ 489, 490) specifying 
onal element of spiritual condition. Chrysostom’s 
ot without some force that the phrase specially marks 
«kAynoia—there being in the city zoAAat éxxAynola Kal 
cat ‘EAAnuxail. (The first part of the clause “in 
father,’ according to De Wette and Liinemann, distin- 
vem. from heathen,/and the second “in our Lord Jesus 
rom Jewish assemblies. But the distinction cannot 
y maintained, for the phrase “in God the Father” is 
stle’s view as truly and distinctively Christian as the 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” Jowett robs the phrase’ of 
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all true significance by generalizing it, as when he s 
the actions, feelings, and words of men are in God ant 
but that this “mode of expression is no longer in 
us.” But it is not men generally, it is only belevi 
whom the apostle describes as being in union with 
Christ; and the phrase as conveying a truth of prima 
ficance and of conscious and blessed experience has n 
into desuetude. There is no need to fill up the constrv 
supplying 77, as Chrysostom ry év Oem, or with others 
(Winer, § 20, 2). As needless is the supplement pr 
Schott, yalpew Né-yovew, for the full apostolic benedictia 
diately follows. Worse is the attempt of Koppe to t 
phrase with the ycpis cat etpiyy of the next part of the 
Xapis viv Kat etpijyy, “ grace and peace.” For the saluta 
Gal. i, 3; Eph. i, 2. 

The concluding words, a7 Ocod zatpos nuev Kat Kupi 
Xpicrod, are believed not to be genuine. They have e 
good authority as ADK LRN, but they are omitted in 
the Vulgate, and Syriac, and several of the Greek an 
fathers, as by Chrysostom in his commentary, and in the 
of Origen. The omission of the familiar words is sti 
not easily accounted for, if they are genuine. Bo 
Reiche vindicate the genuineness very much on acco 
similar wording of the previous clause; but possib 
very account the usual formula was smpped by cop 
the other epistles. o6/. qe. 

per 2) Ey npumeee bey TO Oem TavroTeE mept To 
pevel ay UMeV TOLOUMLEVOL eT! TOY T POTEVX@Y 7 [L@OV— 
thanks to God always concerning you all, making 
of you in our prayers.” 2 

The second vuey has good authority, though : 
it, for many MSS., versions, minuseuli, and 
in its favour. The vuov before prvetay might i 
omission of judy after it; similar vAriations oce 
text of Ephes. i, 16. The apostle begins in a 
devout thankfulness, so gladsome had been the ga 
brought to him from Thessalonica. The caus 
thankfulness he gradually unfolds: their electiO® 
proofs and fruits of it; their hearty reception of the ¢ 
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uccess among them, so visible in its living power; 
plary stability in the midst of persecution ; and the 
pression made and diffused far and near by their 
conversion. In praising God for them, there is praise conferred 
upon themselves. As these manifestations dwell in his mind, 
he gives thanks, the grounds of them being joyously enumerated 
in sentences Pieck as Jowett says, “grow under his hand.” 
“Kuyapirrovmey occurs, as in Col. i, 3; Philip. i, 3; Phile. 4 
and in the close parallels of Ephes. i, 16; 2 Tim. i, 3, and some- 
_ what, differently 2 Thess. i, 3; ii, 13; compare also Rev. i, 8. 
Tt is not natural in such a context to narrow the plural verb to 
the apostle himself, as is done by Pelt, Koch, and Jowett. The 
plural does sometimes mean himself only, as in ii, 18, where 
there is a corrective clause: probably this idea suggested the 
singular zovovmevos in C1, and the faciens in the Claromontane 
Latin. But the mention in the address of Silas and Timothy, 
who had been recently and personally interested in the 
Thessalonian Church, makes it very natural that they should 
be included with the apostle in the thanksgiving and the state- 
ment ; 2 Cor. i, 19, warrants it. If in the address in 
Philippians, Philemon, and Corinthians, other persons besides 
the apostle are mentioned, and yet he says evyapicr@, We may 
infet that if after such names he says evyapicTouuey, they are 
purposely included. The occurrence of the plural capdlas (ii, 4) 
and Wvyas (ii, 8) corroborates our opinion. The Greek fathers do 
not formally pronounce on the point, though they speak of the 
apostle as giving thanks, he being the primary thanksgiver---a 
natural mode of reference in their interpretation, which, how- 
ever, may not exclude the others mentioned in the first verse. 
Evxapirre’y belonging specially to the later Greek (Lobeck 
ad Phrynich, p. 18), occurs often in Polybius and after his 
time; but is also found in Demosthenes (Pro Corona, 257, p. 
164, vol. I, Opera ed. Schaefer). The classic phrase was ycaow 
eidévat ; dovva xapu is to gratify, and the apostle has yapu exw 
in 1 Tim. i, 12; 2 Tim. i, 3; Phile. 4, according to one read- 
ing. “The Siect of Ge pecking | is He to whom all thanks are 
due for all spiritual change—for all spiritual g grace. , As the 
other epistl& show (Col. i, 3; 2 Thess. i, 3; 2 Tim. i, 3), by 


+~ Oc God the Father is feterred to, since ve is the living 
c 
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and unwearied benefactor, “the Father of mercies ant 
of all comfort.” After mentioning Father and Son @ 
of blessing in the opening benediction of his epistles, t 
often and immediately turns himself to the Father with 
special thanksgiving (2 Cor. i, 2-3; Ephes. i, 2-3; Col. ae 3). 
Tx Rom. i, 7-8; 1 Cor, i, 4; Philip: i, 3; 2° Thess. 4 3; 2 
Tim. i, 3, the Father is simply named Oeds, as in this pitas 
and in some of the verses where Father is not used, the oo 
adds the equivalent woo—* my God,” indicating that tender and 
confiding relation which the apostle instiigueesy felt in looking 
up to God, “whose [ am, and whom I serve.” 

The thanksgiving was offered “concerning you all.” Instead 
- of zept, v7rép is found in similar phrases, as in Rom, i, 8; Ephes. 
vi, 19; 1 Tim. ii,1. See under Ephes, vi, 19, and Gal. i, 4. It 
is difficult to point out any substantial difference of sense 
between the two pane See Ellicott on Philemon 7. | To 
give thanks “about you” is apparently a wider or more som- 
prehensive phrase than to give thanks “for you,” and it is here 
so far emphatic from the position of vavrwy, “all of you,’ the 
entire community, the fulness of the members deepening the 
thanksgiving which was at the same time zayrore, “always,” 
continuous thanksgiving, there being no intrusion of per- 
plexities about them. This adverb is not, with Koppe, fo be 
diluted into moAAaxis, nor is the phrase to be explained away 
as if it only meant non actu sed affectu. From its position 
here the adverb is not connected with the verb, but is bound 
up with the participle, as in Philip. i, 4, Col. i, 8, the firs con- 
nection being impossible, inasmuch as pvelay roretr Pau rept’ TWoOs 
is not a Pauline formula. The pavallet participial clause, 
MVELAY ULV TOLOUMEVOL ETL Tey Tporevx@v HOY, “ “making men- 
tion of you in our prayers,” is not a limiting assertion as in the 
alternative opinion of Jowett, and that of Baumgart n-Crusius, 
and Bisping, as if in effect the meaning were, “ We give thanks 
so often as we make mention.” But ihe sentence smodal 
describes not when, but how, the thanksgiving was offe 
that was by anos them 0 on. his heart, and ls bef God in 


phrase uvetav rotecbat aoe “age Gene $a retnoe Seth, 
Koch, Ellicott), but to make mention of: “ making ‘mention of 


ir mie 
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prayers we always give thanks for you all.” Such 
as made éri Toy TeoTEVXoY uw, ON Occasion of my 
‘Ext toy desmvey (Diodorus Sie. iv, 3). For ézt see 
hes. i, 16. 

) adtarelrrws wvnmovevovres— “without ceasing remem- 
bering.” Nota few connect the participle with the preceding 
clause, as if it referred to ceaseless mention of them in his prayers 
(Balduin, Benson, Bengel, Ewald, Hofmann, Alford). Alford 
refers in proof to Rom. i, 9; but his admission that there the 
order is slightly different destroys the validity of the reference. 
That connection, too, would enfeeble the previous verse, by 
throwing in a statement at the end of it which yet really 
underlies it; but, taken with the present verse, it emphatically 
resumes and carries on the thought. The continuous and un- 
exceptional thanksgiving found its utterance in his prayers, 
and was sustained in its fervour and continuity by unceasing 


remembrance. The participle may not be properly causal, or, 


as Ellicott says, “it may define the temporal concomitants,” 
yet these temporal concomitants.imply a reason; for, as he 
admits, the thanksgiving owed,its persistence to the necessary 


continuance of the wmjun. The clause is thus an explanatory | 


aspect of the previous one, showing how natural this making 
mention of them was; for, as he had unfading memory of them, 
he could not but make mention of them, so that his thanks- 


_ giving for them was unbroken. The adverb is used only by 


t 


. Paul, and in reference to religious exercise (1, 13; v, 17; 
Rom. i, 9). The participle is sometimes followed by an accu- 


sative (Matt. xvi, 9; Madvig, § 58); and sometimes by dr, and 
other particles. It sometimes means commemorantes (Liine- 
mann, after Beza and Cocceius); but here it signifies as in the 
Vulgate memores. The following genitive implies this latter 
sense, and, with the exception of Hebrews xi, 22, it is the 
uniform signification of the verb in the New Testament, as 
al, ii, 10; Col. iv, 18; Heb, xi, 13. Winer, § 30, 10 c. 

€ UMOV TOU éoyou TIS TLITEWS, Kal TOU KOTrOU TNS ayarns, Kal TIS 
sromovas THs EATriSos TOD Kupiov nua "Inoov Xpirrov—* your 
work of faith, and labour of love, and patience of hope.” ha 
genitive juor is taken by some objectively, “ remembering you,” 

and éveca is supplied to the following g genitives by (Ecumenius, 
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is clumsy and unwarranted. Winer, § 22, 7, 12> Kora 
tive pronoun, placed emphatically, is governed by 
three following nouns—épyou, xd7rou, v7rouovns—each 
emphatic and in turn governing another genitive. 
order, see v, 8; Col. 1, 4. 

“Work of faith” isa work springing ont of faith (Koch, 
Schott, Jowett), or, rather, belonging to faith, and therefore 
characterizing it—your faith’s work. It is not in contrast with 
Adyos, as if signifying reality, fidet veritas; nor is it active, 2wres 
thitigen Glaubens ; épyov is not pleonastic (Koppe and Rosen- 
miiller) ; nor can the phrase be twisted to mean “faith wreught 
by God” (Calvin, Calovius, and Wolf); nor is it epexegetical, 
your work—to wit, that you believe (Hofmann); nor cap the 
sense assigned by Chrysostom and his followers be sustained, 
which limits it too much to the endurance of suffering—e7/ 
mistevers TavTa Tacxe. Compare under Gal. v, 6. Their living 
faith was clothed upon with work ; it was not a ee 


Col. i, 4, which is Cohowi not. eee " rs : 
weaknesses (Theodoret), or in doing fhe wor 


caring Ae strangers, which i is ae one ae. 1 


(Acts xx, 35). "The noun cdmos comprises all she. yar which 
belongs to Christian love. This love, the ima: of Christ's, is 
no ordinary attachment, resting on the slender | is of 1 


moe 1e 
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al fellowship, but is embodied in travail, and buses 
indnesses of all shapes, in the doing of which it 
pains and grudges no sacrifice (2 Thess. i, 3). 

ird element of their character ever remembered by 
the apostle was— 

Kal THs vTomovas THs EAmLOoS TOU Kupiou nev “Inootd Xpirrot 
—‘“and your patience of hope in our Lord Jesus Christ.” The 
genitive éAridos, not that of origin (Schott, De Wette), indicates 
the same relation as the previous parallel one, “your hope’s 
patience,’ and cannot signify the cause dia ri édrida (Gicu- 
menius). varouovy is not, bearing up under evil, or the resigned 
endurance of it; but_is perseverance or constancy, trials and 
sufferings being implied (Rom. ii, 4; xv, 4; Heb. xii, 1). 
Cicero well says, perseveruntia est in ratione bene considerata 
stabilis et perpetua permansio (Koch). 

The following personal genitives, rod Kuplov juayv Incod Xpr- 
orov, do not belong to the previous clauses, or to “faith and love,” 
as a-Lapide, Wordsworth, Olshausen, and Hofmann suppose, but 
under varying aspects, their special connection is with éA7idos 
as its complement, the Lord Jesus Christ being its object (Philip. 
ili, 2, andi, 10). The hope of our Lord Jesus Christ is ever 
connected in this epistle with His second Advent, the hope of 
which He is the living centre and object, and which is realized “ 
when He comes again according to His promise. Their hope 
was no evanescent emotion, gleaming up fitfully and soon 
fading out again. It was calm and steady amidst trials and 
persecutions; it had, as vo“ovy implies, a robust and noble 
‘persistence, in spite of what Theodoret calls ra rtpoorirrovra 
cxvOpwrd. The concluding phrase— 

gutpocbev Tov Ocot cai waTpos nuav— before God and our 
Father,” is used by the apostle in this epistle only. 

(1) Vatablus, without: any plausibility, joins the phrase to 
the words the Lord Jesus Christ, qui nunc vultur Der et 
patris nostri apparet. (2) Some connect it with the pre- 
vious clauses, as if it qualified them. Thus Theodoret, érdmrns 
dé TovTeY pyoiv éotw 6 Tov bAwy Oeds, and‘so Theophylact, 

and (icumenius in an alternative explanation, with a-Lapide, 
Baumgarten-Crusius, Turretin, Wordsworth, and Jowett; while 
Doddridge apparently confines the connection to the last clause, 


4} 
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“the hope of our Lord Jesus Christ in the view of our Got 
Father.” But in such a case, a connective article would 

been necessary to give the phrase the power of an % 
asserting “the genuineness of these Christian graces. 


- eXegesis, Baden, is awkward and unnatural. (3) The phrase: 
_ rather belongs to uvywovevoyres, Showing where the remembrance 
of these graces was experienced, “in the presence of God and 


our Father,” in solemn prayer and in earnest thanksgiving. 
Compare Rom. iii, 20; xii, 17; 2 Cor. viii, 21, where évézor is 
used. The phrase occurs often in the Septuagint, representing 
the Hebrew > (Frankel, Vorstudien zu der Sept. p. 159). 
For the formula Oeds cat zarno see under Ephes.i, 37; Gal. 1, 4. 
These three graces are placed together by the apostle in natural 
order and development—faith, the spring of all spiritual ex- 
cellence; love, allied to it and vitalized by it, for it worketh by 
love; and hope, based on that faith which is the substance of 
things hoped for, and stretching onward to the “glorious ap- 
pearing” of Jesus Christ. Faith respects especially one’s own 
salvation; love glows for the spiritual well-being of others ; 
while the future, containing so much in reserve for us, is firmly 
grasped and realized by hope. When the apostle values tiese 
three graces, he sets them in a different order. Thus, in 1 Cor. 
xiii, 13, “Now abideth faith, hope, love, these three, but the 
greatest of them is love.” Compare v,8; Heb. v, 10-12 ; Col. 
i, 4,5. Faith is child-like, hope is saint- Like but. love 1 is God- 
like. ee 

(Ver. 4,) edores,' \ depot jiyatnpevoe vo Qeod, riy. ss 
vuav— knowing (as we do), brethren beloved by God, your 
election,” as in the margin of the English version. To apply 
this participle to the Thessalonians themselves — mars. the’ 
harmony of thought, the thanksgiving being for m 
what the apostle knew of them, not on what they knew 
of themselves. Some, however, take the participle as a kind 
of nominative absolute, resolved into o¥éare yao (Erasmus), 
or addres éore (Theodoret, Homberg, and Baumgarten-Cru- 
sius). ,Grotius regards it as the beginning of a new sentence 
stretching down to eyeriOnrre in verse 6; Pelt attaches it to 
pveav Trovovmevot, Which is a needless parole of the 
connection. . 


’ 
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Ke ores, like wvnnovevovtes, belongs to the first and leading verb 
edxaptrToouer, which is followed by three participles, the first 
defining the occasion on which the yon. was offered, 
“making mention of you in our prayers, tlie second specifying | 
its manner and the immediate prompting motive, “remember- | 
ing your work of faith,’ and the third giving the ultimate | 
grounds, “inasmuch as we know your election.” The participle | 
has a causal signification distinctly expressed in the Syriac. 
The translation of the Authorized Version—“ your election of 
God,” which is found also in Theophylact and Cicumenius, in 
Justiniani and Zanchius—is against the order of the Greek, and 
supposes an ellipse of the substantive verb (2 Thess. ii, 13; \ 
Rom. i, 7). The connection then of io Oecod is not, knowing of \ 
God your election, nor your election of God, but beloved of God ; 
not, however, as Estius is inclined to suppose, continet ea pars, 
dilecti a Deo, causam sequentis, electionem vestram. They were 
not only dear to the apostle and his colleagues, but he styles 
them in the highest sense, beloved by God, the objects of divine 
complacency, in silent contrast to the ds ed and malignity of 
their persecutors.. Compare 2 Chron. xx, 7; Ps. lx, 5, repeated in 
. Ps. cvili, 6. ’ExAoy7 is not election ae i external privilege 
(Whitby), but out of the world into eternal life by an eternal 
purpose, e’s cwrnpiay, and is not to be identified with that crjorg 
els Tepttoinow So€ns (2 Thess. ii, 13-14), in which it realizes 
itself, or with regeneration (Pelt). God is 6 cacy in the present, 
but He is also 6 éxAeéapuevos always in the past. The grounds 
of his knowledge of their election are given by the apostle in 
the next paragraph, and they are historical in nature—his own 
experience of their changed character brightened by so many 
Christian graces. He did not profess to know the Eternal Will 
and Purpose in itself, or from having the pages of the Book of 
Life thrown open to him; but he came to a knowledge of it from 
its results so visibly brought out in them. See under Ephes. i, 
4-11; Rom. viii, 29; 2 Thess. ii, 13; 2 Tim.i,9;ii,10. The next 
verse assigns the grounds on which the assertion begun with 
él Sores rested. 
| (Ver. 5.) dri TO edayyéALoy judy ovk éyernjOn es vmas év Noyw 
povor,—* because our gospel came not unto you in word only.” 
For eds tuas we have B K L 8 and some of the Greek fathers ; for 


Z 


ne 
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apos umas we have A C? DF, and also some of..the Giesk fatjhers. 
The words are so like in meaning that little stress can be laid 
on their quotation, so that the authorities being -so nearly 
balanced, the reading is doubtful. There could not ‘be any 
great temptation to change zpds into es; though, as the context 
depicts not the mere arrival of the gospel to them, but the cir- 
cumstances in which it came among them, e’s might be changed 
into zpos or the words might appear so close in meaning; that 
careless copyists might unconsciously exchange them. Some 
give $7. its demonstrative meaning “that,” or to wit, dass 
- ndimlich. Ewald has wie, and some editors, as Lachmann and 
Tischendorf, prefix a comma, to show the expository connection 
and the grammatical dependence on eddres. Thus Bengel, 
Schott, and Hofmann regard the following clauses as simply ex- 
planatory of the écAoy}, as pointing out its feature or wherein it 
- consisted. But these verses do not describe election in any view, 
and are not in any real sense doctrinal, though they might apply 
to effectual calling. They refer to past historical facts, to certain 
elements of their history which assured the apostle of their 
election, His object is not to show what it was, but to adduce 
the grounds on which he and his colleagues were self-persuaded 
of it. The conjunction is therefore rightly rendered qui in 
the Vulgate and Claromontane, and in the nyane ks 2“ 
(Winer, § 53, 8). Asia Ht 
The objective 6 ore thus introduces recognized d facts in of of 


vain. Secondly, an objective ground, their im 
dial reception of the truth, “and ye hecame follow 
of the Lord, having received the word 1 in Rea alficti 
joy of the Holy Ghost.” ee : 

The first ground is that “our gospel came ae 1 
word only.” “Our ae ” is s the Eee whi a 


ua 


ep 
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epistle in its middle sénse, éyévero. Its» passive 
er the mere sense of ¢fyac (Lobeck ad Phrynich., 
ner ; Winer, §13). It is therefore rightly rendered 
“came.” It means that something has been brought about or 
has come to be “by divine grace,” as Liinemann gives it. The 
word may not express this idea of itself, but it is really im- 
plied. If we adopt the reading e’s juds, the meaning is simply 
ad vos as inthe Vulgate, the Wieiionbane having apud, which 
is liker zpos and not unlike mapa with a dative. Fritzsche in 
Mare. vi, 3, p. 201-202; 1 Cor. ii, 3; 2 John, 12. 

The gospel came not “in word only,” éy denoting sphere, 
and not simply that the gospel was a mere word. The gospel 
was in the word, as ov udvoy implies, but it did not remain in 
it; it burst beyond it. Language was the vehicle of communi- 
cation, but the message passed beyond the mere vehicle. It 
would have been a lifeless thing if it had been only év Adyw as 
a kernel in an unopened husk; but vitality and power were in 
the truth so spoken— ° 

GdAG Kat év duvayer cat év Ivedpate ayio, cat ev tAnpopopla 
aoAAj—*“ but also in power and in the Holy Ghost, and 
in much assurance.” ’Ey points again to the medium or 
manner in which the preaching was carried out. Now 
first these terms are subjective, or they characterize the 
emotions of the preachers, not those of the hearers (Koppe, 
Pelt), or of speakers and hearers both (Vorstius and 
Schott). How the hearers felt and acted under their 
preacher is told in the next verse; but this verse refers to the 
apostle’s own remembrance of his preaching, what it was in his 
own consciousness, or when he was engaged in it, appealing in 
the next clause to themselves for the truth of his assertion—“ As 
ye yourselves know what kind of persons we proved to be for 
your sakes.” In short, the verse tells how the gospel came, or 
the manner of its advent, and not the results produced by it» 
It came éy duvauer, “in power,’ on the part of the preachers. 
Adve tes Het mean here miraculous Suse y= —as s is 5 SUpDORE 
retin. We Shaval 3 is usually pte Cle such is the 
referees but here, standing in contrast to év Noy, it denotes 
the mighty eloquence and the overwhelming force with which 
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they preached (1 Cor. ii, 5), and not the external 
made by accompanying miracles. There had been am 
outburst of mental and spiritual energy in the preaching; } 
had been carried beyond themselves ; they argued, insist and 
urged. The second cal is not epexegetical, but in the phrase 
cat ev Ilveduare wyl» it has an ascensive force, and the second 
clause says something fuller and higher than the first.~ They 
preached in the Holy Ghost; no wonder that: ‘such power was 
possessed by them and showed itself in their mighty utterances. 
The power was inwrought by the Holy Spirit, and could from 
its nature be ascribed only to Him. When Jowett explains the 
' phrase as the inspiration of the speaker wrought by the hearer, 
the statement may not be a denial of the personality of the 
Divine Agent, but it reduces the result to that of ordinary human 
oratory in which no divine element is involved. It is slovenly 
and inaccurate to take the clauses as a hendiadys, év duvape 
Werimaros ayiov, as Calvin, Piscator, and Conybeare. On the 
want. of the article with [vedua, see under Ephes. i, 17. The 
third conjunct characteristic of the preaching was— 
kal év aAnpopopta TOMA —" and in much assurance.” ' 
repetition of cat and of & gives a separate and 
prominence to each of the — clauses in succession. 
TAnpodopia, “assured persuasion,” is a noun “found only in 
the New Testament and the ecclesiastical writers 
sub voce; Rom. iv, 21; xiv, 5; Col. ii, 2; Heb. vi, 1. 
It does not mean certainty of the truth an - divine 


‘were doing the Master’s will. This inborn asst mn bined 


- with the Spirit’s inworking and the powerful utt yach- 
safed to them, were to them a token that there were : 
audiences those whom they could soon recogn 
and these characteristics of their oes labours 


14% 


Dowstal 
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epistle are the elect. Olshausen puts it somewhat 
nd sternly: “Paul means to show how from the 
the Spirit operated in him at,a certain place, he 
drew a conclusion as to the disposition of the persons there— 
where it manifested itself power fully, there, he argued, there must 
be elect. Thus the Spirit suffered him not to travel through 
Bithynia because there were no elect there.” But there were 
Christians in that province very soon afterwards (1 Pet. i, 1), 
and what then of their election? Was it a divine act subse- 
quent to the interdict laid on the apostle as told in Acts xvi, 7 ? 

And for the truth of what he had been writing he now ap- 
peals to themselves— 

Kalas oldare olor éyevijOnuev év vuiy bv buas—“even as ye 
know what manner of men we were found to be among you | 
for your sakes.” The rendering of the Authorized Version 
“we were” does not give the full sense. Conybeare’s trans- 
lation is not correct, “behaved myself,” nor yet is that of the 
Vulgate, guales fuerimus. The appeal is to themselves—to 
their own knowledge; it corresponded (cas) with the 
apostle’s statement in the previous part of the verse. It 


_ witnessed that the gospel was preached to them “in power, 


and in the Holy Ghost, and in much assurance ;” and these 
elements of character and labour proved what manner of men 
the apostle and his colleagues were really found to be. The! 
first part of the verse describes the preaching, what it was, and 
this clause describes the preachers, what they were. As no one 
who had heard such preaching would forget it, every one 
would be eager to verify the apostle’s statement from his own 
recollection. 

The ofoc éyenjOyuey therefore includes alone what we have 
just said, and to give it a reference to disinterestedness and 
self-support by manual labour, is going wholly astray from the 
text ; and an appeal, as by Estius, Macknight, and Pelt, to ii, 7-9, 
is at this point wholly irrelevant. As remote from the 
apostle’s immediate pas pose is oy allusion to dangers and 
persecutions —cudvvous ovs vmrep avr éy urertnoav (Theodoret). 
Ey vuly is simply “among you,” in your society; and 
dv juas points to the final purpose of the whole procedure, 
which was prompted and fashioned from a regard to their 
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eternal interests—xa@as otdare, the appeal is hones 
that they would respond to it. It is no sel 
of conceit—no flattering self-drawn picture—*“ 
know.” oe 

This, then, is the first or subjective portion of the grounds 
on which Paul and his colleagues knew the election of the 
Thessalonian believers. “Our transcendent energy, earnestness, 
y the Divine Spirit, and felt 
and manifested in our preaching—were proof to us that God 
was by us doing His work among you and marking you out 
to us as His own chosen ones.” j 

To begin a new sentence, as Koppe does, with ca@es oidare, 
and to give it this meaning, gualem me vidistis quum apud 
vos essem tales etiam apud vos nunc estis, breaks the 
coherence, gives a past sense to ofdare, and a wrong meaning 
to éyennjOnuev, and would need otrws vets to be expressed in the 


~ next verse. SU ae 


Now follows the objective ground of his knowle : 
election. 


(Ver..6.) cat duets mimenral judr eyenjOyre Kal TOU | 
ye on your part came to be followers of us and o 
The connection is still unbroken, and hangey 
ginning the fifth verse and signifying “for” or 
is emphatic and in contrast to juéy in the pr 
gospel on the one side—your reception of 
verb = has the same pepe 


imitatores sunt. tetas 
‘Their imitation of the apost 


of the a in thee se tion witl 
and His life (1 Cor. iv, 16; xi. 1 
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the co the argument altogether, by holding that the 
points ion on the part of the Thessalonians were the 


3 1 ’ WOe 1c , 4 a £ 
power, Ghost, and the great confidence mentioned in 
the pr arse, as characterizing the preaching of Paul, 


Silas, and Timothy. ~But the-point of imitation is plainly not 
the mere reception ofthe word, as that could not apply to 
6 Xdyos, but the spirit and circumstances in which they 
received it—“in much affliction with joy of the Holy Ghost,” 
as is now stated. 

dcEapevoe Tov Adyoy, év OALrer OMAN wera xapas Ivevmaros 
aylov. The participle seems to denote inner conscious 
acceptance (ii, 43), ampleai estis (Calvin), eacipientes (Vulgate); 
and it is in the same tense or point of time with the verb— 
implying simultaneous action—ye became followers at the 
moment when, or in that, ye received the word. ‘O ddyos 
is the gospel as preached (Luke viii, 13; Acts xvii, 11; 
Gal. vi, 6): rov Kup/ov being added in verse 8. Other genitives 
are used in Ephes, i, 13; 2 Cor. ii, 17. The affliction in which 
they received it was great, as may be learned from Acts xvii, 
5, 9, compared with ii, 14, and from iii, 2,3. These afflictions 
seem to have continued after the violent outburst at the first 
preaching of the apostle. The Master had foretold tribulation 
to his followers, and the apostle had echoed the prediction 
during his residence in Thessalonica. The OA?Yue is therefore 


not that of the apostles, praccones graviter affligebantur, but 


that of the Thessalonians themselves. Compare iii, 7. They 
received the word, however, not only in affliction, but pera 
xapas Mvevmaros aytov, “with joy of the Holy Ghost,” the 
genitive being that of origin, and as Ellicott calls it “origin- 
ating agent” (Scheuerlein, § 17, 1). The phrase does not mean 
merely spiritual joy (Jowett), but joy inwrought by the Holy 
Spirit, and is therefore connected with the present conscious 
possession of spiritual blessings and hopes (Rom. xiv, 17; Gal. 
v, 22). See under Philip. iii, 1. This joy is no unnatural 
emotion, as if in stoical apathy they did not feel their suffer- 
ings, or pray that they should cease; but it is a grace of the 
Divine Spirit which exists independently of them, though it 
may be increased by means of them (Acts v, 41); the joy of 
living in Christ and of loving Him,—all that gladness of 
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which in Christ and his apostle coexisted with the endurance 
of great sufferings. The Lord “for the joy that was set before 
Him endured the cross, despising the shame,” and His early 
servants passed through a similar experience of outer sufferings 
and inner gladness, so that they who, in receiving and holding 
the truth, are yet supported under affliction by the joy of the 
Holy Ghost, are followers both of the apostles and of the 
Divine Master. Now the circumstances of the Thessalonians 
in receiving the word which are so briefly described, were so 
striking and so Christlike, that they were typical— 

(Ver. 7.) dare yevér Oat iuas TUTOUs—“so that ye became an en- 
sample. ” The reading is doubtful, the plural tvzovs being found 
in ACF K LN and many fathers; but the singular in B D 17, 67, . 
in the Latin versions (Vulgate and Claromontane), as also in the 
Syriac and Coptic. The Syriac has YZako», D®and 49 have 
TUTos, conjectured by Mill to bea neuter form like Aodros. It* 
is more likely that tUzoy should be changed into tdzous on 
account of the Judes, than that the reverse should take place. 
_ The singular is accepted by Lachmann and Tischendorf, and is, 
moreover, grammatically correct, the believers ice taken as a 


the nk al and singular cae (Wineny’ 8.27; 
They became an ensample. There is a bi 
they followed their preachers as a living 
piunrat, and then they became in turn an e 
pattern for the imitation of other Soe: 3 fi 
aoe became tv7ros. 


Tacw TOUS TiO TEVOUTLY ev TH Makxedovia Kal : 
all the believers in Macedonia and in Achaia,” 
ing pespoaee authority. ae Dees : 


Compare Ephes. iv, 28; Mait. iv, By ¢ 
Tn his exposition hee om vit 


“ 
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others by Pelt and Schott. But the Philippian Church was 
the only earlier church in Eastern Europe, as the apostle did 
not tarry at Amphipolis or Apollonia, and the language’ is 
scarcely applicable to it. Macedonia and Achaia,as two Roman 
provinces, are equivalent to northern and southern Greece, the 
entire territory. The Grecian churches could look upon the 
Thessalonians as a typical or representative community, whose 
example was worthy of universal imitation. But Theodoret’s 
addition that the apostolic encomium is the more expressive, 
_ because the nations referred to were great and wise, ért cogta 

Savuafouevors, is simply not in the text. The apostle now give 
the foundation for the previous eulogistic statement. => 

(Ver. 8.) ad’ tuay yap eEnyntat 6 Adyos ToD Kupiovu—*for from 
you has sounded forth the word of the Lord.” We cannot give 
vuuev here a wider reference than the previous vuas, so that Baum- 
garten-Crusius is wrong in including the Philippians under it. 
‘The natural sense of ap vuov is the local one, from you as the 
point of departure (1 Cor. xiv, 36). It cannot well mean iq’ 
vuav, by you, as the preachers of it (Riickert), nor & vuoy, by 
your means as having saved our lives (Storr), nor are the two 
meanings to be combined as by Schott and Bloomfield. The 
“word of the Lord” is very plainly the gospel, as in the 6th 
verse, and not, as De Wette makes it, the fame of their recep- 
tion of the gospel. Compare 2 Thess. iii,1; and often and 
naturally in the Acts, as viii, 25; xili, 48; xv, 35, 36; xvi, 32; 
xix, 10, 20. A word having the Lord for its origin, its centre, 
and its end; His life in its purity and sympathy; His death 
in its atoning fulness—told in man’s language. 

The verb ebixarat (has been sounded out damrep cadrvyyos 
Aapmpov yXovo7s, Chrysostom) occurs only here in the New 
Testament, but it is found in the Septuagint (Joel iti, 14; 
Sirach xl, 13). The meaning is, that their conversion and Af 
circumstances were so noted, that they carried the gospel 
through the province as if by the ringing peal of a trumpet. 
The rumour of what had happened at Thessalonica sped its 
way through Greece, and carried with it the gospel—sounded 
abroad ues fully, distinctly, the blessed message. 

ov wdvoy ev TH Maxedovia. at ‘Axata—“not only in Macedonia 
and Achaia.” Before ’Ayata, év rp is inserted by C DF RLR, 30 


es 
ae . 
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MSS., with the Vulgate and Claromontane Latin and the Syriac. 
and ae is admitted by Lachmann, while A B and the majority of 
MSS. and some of the fathers omit it. It may have been re- 
peated from the previous verse, as if again to mark Achaia as 
a distinct province, but the authority of MSS. in its favour 
is great. Liinemann asserts that ey Ty is necessary, and must 
therefore be genuine; but, as Ellicott replies, the want of the 
év tq is not only permissible, but grammatically exact, as 
Macedonia and Achaia are here regarded as a whole, and put 
in antithesis to all the rest of the world (Winer, § 19, 4). 
Between grammatical nicety on the one hand, and diplomatic 
authority on the other, the point cannot well be decided. The 
difference of reading involves a difference of meaning. ov 
povoyv . . . . adda being used, ubi posterior notio ut major 
vel gravior vel latior in prioris notionis locum substituitur 
quidem sed prior non plane tollitur: Kiihner ad Xenoph. 
Memor. ii, 6, 2, p. 159. See examples in Stallbaum’s Plato, 
vol. I, 210; Phaedo, 107 B; and in ninth excursus of Bremi 
ad Isocr., p. 212. 
GANG ev TavTt TOTH 7 TiTTLS UMOY 7 ™ pds TOV Gedy e€eAjAVO Ey 
—“but in every place your faith which is toward God has gone 
forth.” The cai of the Received Text has no proper authority. 
The structure of these words is somewhat difficult. Were the 
sentence thus—* From you has sounded out the word of the 
Lord ;” and were it to end thus, “not only in Macedonia and 
Achaia, but also in every place,” it would appear natural and 
complete. But éy rayti ro7@, so far from concluding the clause, 
is connected with a new subject and predicate, “in every place 
your faith which is toward God has gone out.” Some propose 
a transposition of ov “ovoy, ov udvov eSnXNT AL. Not only has the 
word of the Lord been sounded out in Macedonia and Achaia, 
but in every place your faith also has gone out. Such is the 
violent proposal of Beza, Piscator, Zanchius, Grotius, Rosen- 
miiller, Storr, Schrader, Koppe, Schott, and others. It cannot 
be entertained for a moment, for it is tontaround: to rewriting 
the verse. 
Others, as Olshausen and. De Wette, hold that. ae two sub- 


jects and their predicates are equivalent in meaning—the word | 
of the Lord, the report of your faith in the Lord’ has sounded 


tim 
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4 , very wuts the sane 03, you Wits Cotrward Was gone ont 
lAinemann yr poy ~ yt 4 hom Meer Skugiow, 

«(006 vey abana With ob ply, the watenie ten ving this 
Son lion yon eas wont, ont the wor A the Loh!’ But 
| Wie punctuation Gives the danse 2 loie anh wprties meyerh, 
with a ab the sae Sisae ened by the, anni Myra, 
| Wile Di by ripri tiny tam in Grrh wits ve os phyoy 
& 74 Hh, 20 is, apparently, the sabysr0) anh mnosary one 
| witht A tie wane, Vt ie prdvbhe thas the wystle bus 
| wis vwo cmntrutions, Nn witing tee weabvase, Use tumsg 
4 A 2 toms Cissan cane tah Ws wind, and, Ie putea whohe 
«Cn ti ob pw 9 19 Neuthoiin tas byt, in- 
3 Bah A, 2s birth intenteA, x suerdy Sera) sree, withs s by wits 
| Fong, 0, 0 hee hae ih in Brn. i, 3, Be ry couy. The 
_ «Bpe, when he gh ay ror Tory, comping te pray 
, tin, ts tha, potas an expanders saben, wos wer, ond, 
| tetag Gt A vs pin, be eh one and withors treding the 
| Comttzon gua ot ih Gee iGo) satysnc, ai, tee tir 
eee boats Pot 08 view, be Savesie suet me 
pods, me—iy tistisipin i apnt Gay, The 
; Ee teat detect by tho sepctilion of the asliche—apsy 
baag ued do im Ville 5 (Winer, $ 2). The zy & 
| the moxe common és jamplies, poteays, the Gaange A aA and 
| wort shor to in the next vere, Whiare wis Gb Vit 
| toward Ads Wad vaxiiteA Stinvasnn, Hideous), Yor the 
| eth used for the spread A 2 remour, compare Waitt. ix, G; 
— aki B Dtsesve, 9258 Conysosions, how he sycaks A % a8 
7 Tibia bags Syou. Whe porase & rarri tore 164 
,, fy BHA BAe dg easing that the remour was 
_ Bil in every Pare (Winer,§ 4.0). Onysis, own, 
| warns, “Set mo one regard thewe wists we yvtivival, fx 
- Macedonians were wt iaherior in Lasse te Krscets” Sim 
| 35,19; Bom i, 6; 0A. i, 623). Compare the use made ff 
| Ps xix in Boe. x, 17. 12 The rept oh ther omen 
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might have carried it (De Wette, Zanchius, Grotits). Corinth, 
in which he was writing, was a great trading city, with a per- 
petual influx of strangers. Thessalonica was a centre of busi- 
ness, and the heathen merchants coming from it might-repeat 
what would appear to them an unaccountable phenomenon. 
Wieseler supposes that Aquila and Priscilla had arrived at 
Corinth from Rome, and may have mentioned that the report 
was known in the metropolis itself. It is not necessary on 
this account, with Schrader and Baumgarten, to assign a longer 
existence to the Thessalonian church, as a few months might 
suffice to justify the apostle’s statement. 

The result was— 

core uy xpelay exeww nuas Nadety T—“ So that we have no need 
to speak anything” thatis, on this point, or of your faith; not, 
“anything of moment” (Koch), or “of the gospel” (Michaelis). 


“Hyas, standing after éyew on highest authority, was put before 
_the verb, perhaps for the sake of emphatic contrast with the 


following airoi. What had happened in Thessalonica was so 
notorious everywhere, that any further description of it might 
well be spared, the reason being— 

(Ver. 9.) Avrot yap Tepl juov amayyéNovew O7olay eicodov 
éxxopuey mpos vuas— For they (on their part) report concern- 
ing us what manner of entrance we had among you.” The 
Received Text has éyouey with no authority. By adroit are . 
understood the people alluded to in the previous verse, those 
not in Macedonia and Achaia, but in every place, and the 
construction is according to sense (Winer, § 22, 3; Matt. lv, 
23; 2 Cor. ii, 12-13). We have no need to speak; they 
do it for us—the two prone in emphatic contrast. The ~ 
persons comprised in zepi joy are Paul and his colleagues, 
not Paul and the Thessalonians (Bisping), and the emphatic 
position is in contrast to wrpds vauas, while their change of 
worship as the result of this entrance is told in the next clause. 
Hicodos is not access to their heart,sbut simply and historically 
ingress (ii, 1; Acts xii, 24; Heb. x, 19; 2 Peteri,11. Rost and 
Palin sub ouey The ian of cna not facilis (Pelt), iS ex- 


plained in verse 5 by the apostle—his proclamation. of the 


divine message in power and in the Holy Ghost. and in much 
assurance—the external perils and persecutions not being ex- 
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clud h they are not put into prominence, as by Chry- 
sost enius, and Theophylact. This clause then con- 
tains what the general report was about the apostle and 
his fellow- fev ours re —that they had come and preached so 
mightily and obtained such a welcome, or perhaps in phrase 
nearer what might be the form of the report in the mouth of a 
wondering heathen—“The other day three Jewish strangers 
came to Thessalonica, two of whom bore the sears of a terrible 
scourging they had got north at Philippi ; they began to hold 
public meetings, and, so far from being opposed, they were 
tolerated, and the astounding doctrines which they taught with 
@ superhuman earnestness made a deep and wide sensation 
through the city, which cannot be accounted for and which is 
not subsiding.” ‘The next clause tells what the universal report 
was about-the Thessalonians themselves. They themselves are 
talking about us and they themselves are at the’ same time 
talking about you— 


Tas emeatpevvrate Tpos Tov Ocoy aro TaY ed@\ov—“ how ‘ye 
turned from idols to God.” Iles introduces an objective sentence, 
and though it may not involve ev«oAws (Chrysostom), or mit 
welcher Freudigkert (Liinemann), still all notion of manner is not 
to be excluded—mode as characterizing the fact. They could not 
report the fact without some detail of the circumstances, was to 
some extent corresponding to the modal adjective ozo/ay of the 
previous clause. The notion of return is not necessarily in- 
volved in the compound verb, éricrpégewv, for dricw and es Ta 
Orlow are used with it. Compare Acts xiv, 15; xv, 19; Matt. 
xxiv, 18; Mark xiii, 16: Luke xvii, 31; and see under Gal. iv, 
9. But idolatry being apostasy from God, turning from idols 
may be regarded as a return to God. The idea of return to God 
in conversion, or from apostasy, is familiar to every reader of 
thé Old Testament, and it underlies the epithets “living and 
true” applied to God, that these idols are dead and false 
, (Heb. ii, 19). Idols are also called vanities (Deut. xxxii, 21; 
Ps. xxxi, 6; evi, 28; exv, 4; Jer. viii, 19; Acts xiv, 15; 
1 Cor. viii, 4). See ae Gal. iv, 8. oM 

dovdcver Oem Fatt Kat GdyPv@— to serve » the living and 
true God.” On the absence of the article see Winer, § 19, 1. 
The infinitive is that of purpose, and needs neither the com- 


-\ 
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plement of cis rd nor of dare (Winer, § 44, 
Ephes. i, 4; Col. i, 22). The Divine Being is y in 
contrast with these dead inanities. He is Lite the 
source and substance of all life. He is also adnOwos, true 
or real; not dA79}s, veraw, but dAnOuves, verus—this latter 
term becoming in old English very, as in the phrase of the 
Nicene creed, “ very God of very God” (Ocov GdAnOuvov éx Ocov 
GAnO.vo0); or in Wycliffe’s translation of John xy, 1, “I am 
the verri vine.” ’AXnOy¢ characterizes God ethically (John iii, 
33; Rom. iii, 4) as He is true to Himself and all His promises, 
awrevins (Titus i, 2); but &dryOuos characterizes His essence—He 
is what He professes to be (John i, 9; xvii, 3). See the epithet 
with the same sense and a different reference, John vi, 32; 
Heb. viii, 2; ix, 24; Sept., Isaiah lxv, 16: Trench, Synon.,§ 8. 
The clause by itself might describe a departure from heathenism 
ending simply in proselytism—the change of a heathen from 
polytheism to monotheism. But in this case it was more, it 
was specifically a Christian conversion. 


(Ver. 10.) cal dvauévery Tov vioy avTou éx TAY Ovpaveyv—< and to 
wait for His Son from heaven,” or “from the heavens,” as the 
phrase is sometimes rendered in the English plural, but most fre- 
quently in the singular. The verb avauévery occurs only here in 
the New Testament: amexdéxerGat is used in‘ Cor. i,7; Philip. 
ili, 20; and vepipévery is similarly foundin Acts i, 4. The dva 
cannot give the additional sense of with joy (Flatt). Winer says 
it does not mean rediturum exspectare (Bengel), nor avide ex- 
spectare, Natura sua habetadmixtam . . . patientiae et fiduciae 
notionem. (De verborum cum praepositionibus compositorum 
usu. Particula, iii). On the name “Son,” see under Ephes. i, 
3. The somewhat elliptical phrase, “to wait for His Son from 
heaven,” implies that He is in heaven and that He is coming 
from it. He, in the fulness of humanity, has gone up to Slead, 
to reign, to sympathize, to prepare a place, and He will 
return, according to promise, to complete His work, to raise 
His people, to invest them with spiritual bodies, and to 
confer on them the crown and totality of redemption. This 
distinctive Christian grace of hope is based on faith. There 
must be faith in Him as Saviour ere there can be the 
quiet and patient expectation of His advent. Compare Matt. 
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Xvi, 27; xxvi, 64; Luke ix, 26; Acts i, 11; Rom. i, 7; 1 Cor. 
xi, 2o: 

ov iyyetpey ex THY vexpov—“ whom He raised from the dead.” 
The insertion of ray rests on preponderant authority bothof MSS. 
and fathers, B D F L 8—its omission being due probably to 
the common form of the phrase without the article. The theo- 
logy of Paul is, that the Father raised the Son from the dead, 
and this resurrection has an evidential connection with the 
Sonship and the completion of His earthly work (Rom. i, 4). 
See under Gal. i, 1. There could have_been no faith, had He 
still been one of the vexpot, but He comes as a living man, who 
has triumphed over death, and He is now 6 (oy (Rev. i, 18). The 
apostle emphatically names Him— 

"Inooty Tov pucuevoy jas aro Ths Opyas Ths Epyouevns— Jesus 
who delivered us from the coming wrath.” The first participle 
is present, and is not on the one hand to be rendered as aorist 
(Vulgate gui eripuit—Grotius, Pelt, the English version: 
Tyndale, Cranmer, and the Genevan preserving the present) 
nor is it on the other hand to receive a future sense, as 
in the Claromontane Latin, qua ervpiet, res certo futura 
(Schott; Bernhardy, p. 371). Christ redeemed us once, says 
Bengel, but He is always delivering us. “Jesus who is de- 
livering us” gives the full force of the present tense, and by 
this work therefore He may be characterized. The combina- 
tion of the article and participle may point Him out as our De- 
liverer. So Liinemann, Alford, Ellicott, Koch, and Conybeare ; 
Winer, § 45,7. Our deliverance was achieved by that act of self- 
sacrifice which placed Him among the dead, and He the risen 
Redeemer is, ever applying its ue and power. The present 
participle épxouerns Maintains its proper meaning—that wrath ~ 
is coming, certainly coming, at the period of the judgment. 
But Wtie. it Christ delivers us, now, through faith in Him; and 
as the Deliverer is coming again from heaven, believers es for 
Him, that He may raise their bodies from the dead and conter 
upon them full and final blessedness. It is plain from this state- 
ment that these truths had occupied a prominent place in the 
Apostle’s preaching at Thessalonica. He had preached Chris 
the Deliverer, a divine person, “the Son of God” who had give 
Elimself for them and gone down to the dead, but who had bee 
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raised again—Christ who was now the Governor (Philip. iu, 20), 
and who was to be the Judge and Rewarder at His coming. 
These primary and prominent doctrines had been proclaimed 
to them “in power, in the Holy Ghost, and in much assurance,” 
and their acceptance of them produced an immediate and cor- 
respondent revolution in their worship and life. Compare 
1 Cor. xv, 34. See Introduction. 


CHAPTER IL 


(Ver. 1.) Avrot yap otdare, adedpot, THy elcodoy ypav Thy 
mpos wus, Ste ov Kevyn yéyover—“For ye yourselves know, 
brethren, our entrance to you that it was not vain.” 

The yap is certainly something more than a mere pavticle of 
transition—auch as Krause, ja as Flatt and Pelt, “yea” as 
Conybeare, “nay” as Peile, or simply “and” as in the Syriac 
version, while others do not translate it at all. The connection, 
is not so difficult as these exceptional senses given to yap would 
lead us to suppose. Bengel, Flatt, and Schott connect this verse 
with i, 5,6; the intermediate verses being taken as forming a 
species of parenthesis. But such a connection is pointless and 
obscure. Grotius joins it to the 10th verse, and with this mean- 
ing, merito illam spem vitae aeternaue retinetis ; vera enim sunt 
quae vobis annuntiavimus. But the following verses are not 
doctrinal, they are merely historical in nature. They contain 
no direct proof of the statement put forward by Grotius. The 
phrase “ye yourselves” is in contrast to those beyond them— 
to the avvroit in i, 9, who told of the entrance of the apostle to 
them. This paragraph is thus connected with i, 9: “not only 
strangers in the province told about our entrance in to you; 
not only are such statements about your conversion current 
everywhere; but you yourselves know what our entering in to 
you was. We appeal not to such reperts in universal circulation ; 
we appeal now to yourselves, to your own personal know- 
ledge.” The paragraph down to the end of the twelfth verse is 
a detailed and confirmatory explanation of what is said in the 
first half of i, 9—“the kind of entrance in to you which we 
had,” dzroiay eicodov és xouev; and verses 13, 14, 15, 16, of this 
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chapter in a similar way take up at length the second half of 
1, )—their instantaneous reception of the gospel, res émeatpeé- 
Ware mpos Tov Qcdv ad Trav eddAwy, and the mighty change 
resulting from it which still endured in spite of persecution 
and suffering. The yap thus introduces an explanatory vindi- 
cation (Hartung, p. 463). The form of the sentence is common 
in Greek, in which, especially after oféa, there is an anticipation 
of the object—not, ye know that our entrance was not vain; 
but ye know our entrance—that it was not vain (Kriiger, § 61, 
6, 2; Bernhardy, p. 466; Luke xii, 24; Acts xvi, 3; 1 Cor. iii, 5; 
vii, 17; 2 Cor. xii, 7. See under Gal. i. 11.) 

Avroi expressed is emphatic—a direct appeal to themselves. 
“Brethren,” a name of endearment. The epithet cev;j has been 
variously taken; some give it an ethical sense — arama 
(Gicumenius), mendax (Grotius), non inanis, sed plenu virtutis 
(Bengel, Schott), vani honoris studio (Rosenmiiller), non otiose 
(Koppe). The apostle does not say es xevoy, as in ili, 5; and 
the reference in the following verse is not to the fruit of his 
labours—for this idea does not come in till verse 13—but to the 
character of them. The following GAXa is in contrast to 
ov xevy and introduces an explanation: his entrance was not 
vain; it was, as already described, preceded by suffering, but it 
was characterized by boldness of utterance, rappyoia, by absence 
of deceit, of uncleanness, and of guile; by fidelity, by gentle- 
ness, and disinterested self-denying love, by continuous and 
affectionate industry; all these features of his ministry explain 
ov xe}. Chrysostom says, ov Kevy TovTect, OTL ovK avOowmivy 
ovde 4 Tuxovca. Ke} refers then to the character of the en- 
trance, not to the fruits; to its fulness of power and purpose and 
reality (Ellicott). This entering in was not empty or unsub- 
stantial, but was marked by a living reality, by power, con- 
fidence, and spiritual manifestation. And that character 
remained (yéyovey) Some, however, combine both ideas,. the 
nature of the entrance with the results (a-Lapide, Pelt, Schott, 

De Wette, and Benson); but the second reference is against the 
context. Some of the Greek fathers suppose a special allusion 
to persecution and dangers; but these come into view first in 
the next verse, and are referred to also in i, 9, of which this is 
an expansion. 
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(Ver. 2.) "AANA arporabdrTes Kal uBpicbevres, Kka0ws oldare, 
éy Pirlo, érappyotacauca ev TO Oe@ nuov NaNjoat 
mpos tuas TO evayyédov Tod Ocod ev TOM ayou—*But 
after having suffered before and been injuriously treated, 
as ye know, at Philippi, we were confident in our God 
to speak unto you the gospel of God in much conflict.” 
The «at of the Received Text after adda is a gloss with- 
out any authority. ’A)Aad is opposed to cevy (1 Cor. xv, 10) ; 
it was not vain; on the other hand its reality was 
manifested as follows. The participles might be taken 
as concessive if the cal had been genuine as Pelt sup- 
poses, “though we having suffered before” (Liinemann); 
but the simple temporal sense is more in harmony with the 
historical statement which follows. The reference is to the 
sufferings already endured, and described in Acts xvi. The 
participle zporuOdrres occurs only herein the New Testament, 
but is found in Herodotus, vii, 11; Thucydides, ili, 67; . 
Plato, Rep., ii, 876. The apostle adds cai UBpicbevtes, “and 
injuriously treated,” the treatment expressed by the verb being 
insolent and wanton outrage such as the scourging to which, 
though a Roman citizen, he had been subjected, a punishment 
forbidden by the Porcian and Valerian laws (Matt. xxii, 6; 
Luke xviii, 32; Acts, xiv, 5; Trench, § 29). 

If the first compound verb might have a medial sense like 
the simple one (Xenoph., Memor., 11, 2, 5), the second verb in 
the clause effectually forbids it. 

Kadws ofdare is repeated—they knew it well, as they had 
seen him immediately after the flagellation, and may have done _ 
on him such a work of kindness as did the jailer. The verb 
évruppynoiacaueOa means literally “we were bold of speech,” as 
its composition indicates (De Wette, Ellicott). But the word 
signifies also to be confident (Job xxvii, 10; Ephes. iii, 12eevi; 
20; 1 Tim. 111, 13; 1 John-ii, 28; iii, 21). 

The following AaAjoa: would be semewhat tautological if we 
give érappnovacaueOa its original meaning, though that mean- 
ing may be admitted after all. That zagpéyola was in our God, 
He being the sphere in which it existed, ¢z} being used in 
Acts, xiv, 13, to denote the ground (Ellicott); judy indicates 
close relationship—God of our choice, our service, whose 
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graces sustain, whose spirit cheers, whose presence is our 
reward. The infinitive Xad\joa may be either explanatory 
(Koch, Ellicott; Winer, § 44, 1); or it may be taken as the 
simple infinitive of object after the previous verb (Liinemann, 
Hofmann). The meaning, however, is not to be dwindled into 
meta Tappynolas €Xadoopev. 

The genitive Ocod is not that of object, but of origin—the 
gospel which is from God (Ellicott, Koch). It adds weight to 
the statement, and vindicates alike the rAxpodopta of i, 5 and 
the zagpyoia of this verse. He proclaimed the good news of 
God’s grace, no earthborn scheme, no human speculation or 
conjecture as to the probabilities of the divine purpose in 
itself or its results. 

He spoke this gospel év woA\@ aywu as referring chiefly, if 


_, not solely, to outward circumstances, and not to inner care and 


sorrow (Fritzsche). The former is the view of the Greek 
fathers, and the subsequent verses confirm it. Compare Philip. 
i, 30; Col. i, 29. Some, as Schott, combine both ideas—our 
entrance was not vain, and our history shows it. After we had 
suffered indignity and cruelty for preaching the gospel at 
Philippi, we still had confidence to preach the same gospel to 
you in the midst of conflict. It was instigated by unbelieving 
Jews, “who took unto them certain lewd fellows of the baser 
sort and gathered a great company and set all the city in an 
uproar.” Such confident persistence in spite of past sufferings, 
and in the midst of present perils among you, proves that our 
entrance was not vain, but full of honest, hearty, and unfear- 
ing energy. The conflict must have lasted some time, and its 
culmination is told in Acts xvii, 9. 

(Ver. 8.) ‘H yap rapaxAnots juov ovK ex mavns— For our 
exhortation was not of error.” Tap explains and confirms. It 
does not knit the verse to the mere phrase, gospel of God (Flatt), 
nor simply to érappyotacdpueOa (Olshausen, De Wette, Koch), 
nor yet to AadAjoa (Litnemann), but to the whole clause. 
We were bold to speak the gospel to you in much conflict, 
for our teaching has not its source in error; and éorw, not 
fy, is to be supplied on this negative side of the state- 
ment, as is evident from Aadovuey in verse 4 on its positive 
side. He is not telling simply what he did, but what his 
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habit was. His preaching was characterized by none of ~ 
those qualities, and therefore he was not backward or cow- 
ardly in it. He was so assured of the truth of the gospel 
and of the integrity of his own motives, that he proclaimed 
it everywhere and at all hazards. Llapd«Ayow is in effect 
what the Greek fathers render it—teaching, didayy; but 
specially it is rather persuasive than didactic instruction, 
hortatory rather than expository preaching. It does not 
mean here consolatio (Zuingli), nor is it docendt ratio, but 
rather what Bengel calls totum praeconium evangelicum, 
passionum dulcedine tinctum. It is the earnest practical 
preaching of the apostle bringing every motive to bear upon 
his audience, plying them with every argument, and working 
on them by every kind of appeal, in order to win them over 
to the gospel and to faith in Him who delivers from the wrath 
to come. 

IIAavy is probably not imposture (Erasmus, Calvin, Turre- 
tin), for the following éy doAw has that meaning; nor sedu- 
cendi studium (Grotius), Verfihrungs-lust (Baumgarten- 
Crusius). Liinemann renders it Jrrwahn, “delusion,” and so 
De Wette and Koch. Weare not in error ourselves, neither 
self-duped, nor the dupes of others. I[\avy, as Liinemann re- 
marks, is opposed to aA7Gea either subjectively (1 John iv, 
6) or objectively (Rom. i, 25). Compare Matt. xxvii, 6; Ephes. 
iv, 14 (Ellicott.) 

ovde €€ dxabapoias “nor of uncleanness,” the genitive of 
origin, and the word is used in its widest sense—excluding 
impurity of all kinds in motive, relation, and act. Whatever 
could be deemed impurity in a public teacher—selfishness, 
lust of gain, insincerity, or craft of purpose—all is expressly 
- denied or repudiated. The apostle may allude to charges 
which his enemies may have been in the habit of preferring 
against him, as in 2 Cor. xi, 8, where he rebuts a charge 
of pecuniary interest; and perhaps the same inference may 
be gathered from the counsels given to deacons (1 Tim. iii, 8) 
and bishops (Titus i, 7). 

ovde év 66A»—“ nor in guile,” the preposition marking the 
sphere in which the exhortation is denied to have taken place. 
Ovde has high diplomatic authority (ABC DFR), though 
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ouTe occurs in the Greek fathers, and is preferred by Tischen- 
dorf in his 7th edition. Compare 2 Cor. ii, 17; iv, 2; xii, 16. 

i We were not self-deceived or imposed upon; our exhor- 
tation was not of error, but of truth ; 1t was not of impurity, 
but of disinterested and holy motive; nor was it carried on 
in or by means of guile, but in simplicity and godly sincerity. 
Truth and truthfulness, light and purity, openness and in- 
tegrity characterized us.” 

(Ver. 4.) "AXAGa xaos dedoximacucOa tro Tov Qcov micTeu- 
Ojvat TO evayyédov, otws Aadovmev—“ But according as we 
have been approved of God to be put in trust with the gospel 
even so we speak.” 

The xaOws and ovbtwe correspond—“ according as”...“even 
so,” the speaking being quite in harmony with the divine 
approval and the consequent trust. KaQws is therefore not 
causal quoniam (Flatt), nor “seeing that” (Conybeare), nor 
“inasmuch” (Peile). The verb doximagey is to test as metal 
by fire (1 Cor: ii, 13; Ephes. v, 10; 1. Tim. ii, 10); then 
to distinguish or select after testing (Philip. i, 10); and then to 
approve what has been so tested (Rom. xiv, 22; 1 Cor. xvi, 
3). The second and third meanings insensibly blend, so that 
the rendering “have been thought fit” represents the general 
meaning (aéovv, 2 Thess. i, 11), and it does not much differ 
from éAéyerOa. Any idea of innate fitness in the men them- 
selves must be discarded. Theophylact puts Chrysostom’s 
notion into briefer phrase—“He would not have chosen us 
if he had known us to be unworthy.” Nor is the idea of 
(CEcumenius more tenable “that God foresaw their fidelity 
to Himself, and so chose them ”—;juas undev mpos do€av Nardetv 
avOporwv péddrovras (1 Tim. i, 12). Better is an explana- 
tory clause of Theodoret—dvri tov éredy @ogev adt@ Kat 
EOOKIMATE TITTEVTAL H[LlV. 

The phrase morevOjvar TO evayyédoy 1s the leading 
thought, that for which the doximacta prepares (Winer, § 44,1), 
For the idiom by which the passive verb retains the accusa- 
tive of the thing, see Winer, § 32,5. Compare 1 Conax is 
Gal. 1, 7; 1 Tim. i, 11; Titus i, 3. 

Our work as preachers is in unison with the divine 
approval and choice of us. Ovrws Aadovper, “So we speak,” 
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our speaking has been and is still thus characterized, now 
at Corinth, then in Thessalonica. And the proposition is 
still further explained— 

obx ds GWOpdros apécxovres, GAAA Oep TH GoKtmagovTe Tas 
kapdlas juov—‘not as pleasing men, but God which trieth 
our hearts.” 

“Qe does not look back to otrws, but characterizes the 
action or the actors engaged in it as persons who are not 
pleasing men. The present participle has its widest sense. 
Laying ourselves out, presenting as our work and aim not to 
please men. See under Gal. i. 10; Stallbaum, Protag., p. 56; 
_ Scheuerlein, p. 313. 

Their life’s labour did not lie in pleasing men: they were 
too faithful to their trust, too noble in purpose to be men- 
pleasers. They had none of that mixed motive, astute self- 
adaptation and versatility of address, discovered in men-pleas- 
ing. Their aim in preaching was to please God, to gain his 
approval by cordially and unfeignedly doing His work be- 
cause it was His work and they bore His commission (2 Cor. 
v, 9). They wrought so as to please Him in this special 
aspect— 

GAAG Ocw TH SoximaforvTe Tas Kapdias juov—< but God that 
proveth our hearts.” The vo before Geo in the Received Text 


has good authority; but BC D'® omit it, and it may have 


been inserted, as it often occurs before a noun when so 
followed by an article and adjective or participle. The par- 
ticiple making a kind of paronomasia, has its literal meaning, 
and yuev is not to be generalized (Pelt and Koch), as in 
some general statements (Ps. vii, 10; Rom. viii, 27), but it 
has the same reference as the leading nominative jjue?p—Paul, 
‘Silas, and Timotheus—as is also indicated by the plural Kapdlas. 
It is in vain to appear other than we are in motive or work 
before Him who tests not only outer actions, but knows and 
tries the heart (Acts i, 24; xv,y 8; Rom. viii, 27.) There 
is in the clause a tacit appeal to God for the truth of what is 
uttered, as there is a direct and formal appeal in the end of 
the following verse. 

(Ver. 5.) Ovre yap Tore éy Noyw KoAakelas eyer{Mipcv, Kabds 
ot6ate— For neither at any time used we speech of flattery, as 
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ye know,” that is, in pleasing men. This is a further assertion, 
_ probably expounding what is meant by ovdé év ddAw. The 
verb, as already said, means to come to be, to turn out to be, 
and here, as followed by éy, “found to be in” or “to take part 
in” or “to have our being in” (Hofmann); or it denotes 
characterizing habit, in aliqua re versari. Jelf, § 622. Com- 
pare Herod. ii, 82, of ev roujoree yevduevor; Plato, Phaedo, p. 
59 a, ev pirocodia eivar; 2 Cor. iii, 7,8. See Kypke in loc. 
As Ellicott remarks, “When the Greek fathers render the 
phrase by the simple verb exoAaxevcauev, they do not express 
this full idiom, and fail to mark the entrance into and exis- 
tence in the given thing or condition.” 

Adyos xoXaxelas is speech of flattery—the genitive not being 
that of origin (Schott), but that of quality or contents (2 Cor. 
vi, 7). Heinsius, Hammond, and Pelt wrongly take Novos in the 
sense of crimen or imputation; for the opinion of others does 
not come into the vindication. Nor do the two words stand for 
the simple ev coAaxeia, as Pelt takes them, resting on the like- 
ness of use in Adyos to 7123. KodAaxeta occurs only here. It is 
described by Theophrastus, Char. 2, and the codaé is charac- 
terized in Aristotle, Nicom. Eth., iv, 12. The appeal suddenly 
interjected is made directly again to themselves, ca0ws oidare ; 
and their knowledge was so complete and continuous as to 
cover the declaration—-voré, at any time. 

ore év Tpopace TAcove~ias—< nor in a cloke of covetousness ” 
(éyevnOnuev). The Vulgate and Claromontane render wrongly 
in occasione avaritiae. It is not species (Wolf), nor accusatio 
(Heinsius, Ewald, and Hammond), nor is it used for the simple 
mAcoveeia, a8 Koppe, Rosenmiiller, Loesner, nor Scheinwerk 
(Hofmann). Ipddacrs is pretext—that which is put forward 
to mask the real feeling, motive, or act—as the act of the 
sailors who wished to escape from the ship under the pretext 
of preparing to let go an anchor (Acts xxvii, 30). See under 
Philip. i, 18. 

IlAcovegias, genitive of object, is that to conceal which the 
mpopacis is intended—practeatw specvoso quo tegeremus 
avaritiam (Bengel), neque usi sumus praetectibus ad velan- 
dam avaritiam (Grotius). This is more natural than to 
take deovegias as containing the motive of the spddacis 
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(Beza, Schott, Olshausen).. [I\covegia is avarice or covetovs- 
ness, the desire to have more and yet more (Trench). 

Ged waptus—* God is our witness.” They knew the char- 
acter of the apostle’s preaching, and could bear witness to it, 
but God too was witness:(Rom. i, 9; Philip. i, 8). The remark 
of the Greek fathers is just in one aspect. In what features 
of his work they could judge, he appeals to their own know- 
ledge; in what lay beyond their inspection, he appeals to 
God. He used not speech of flattery—of that they could 
judge; he put forward no pretext to veil a zdeovegia, which 
- might be hidden from them in his heart, = he makes appeal 
to God. 

(Ver. 6.) Ovre Gyrotvtes &€ avOparray sean ovTe ag’ bua OUTE 
dr dAkov—“neither seeking of men glory, neither of you, 
nor of others”—still a negative description of his ministerial 
work, repeating more fully and pointedly what he had ssaid in 
verse 4, “not as pleasing men.” Glory from men, the apostle 
did not covet; he knew it in its fickle worthlessness. 

Zyrovvres depends still on éyev7iOyuev. The emphasis lies on 
dvOp6rwv—the sense being, not as Chrysostom explains, “not 
that they did not obtain glory, that were to reproach them, 
but that they did not seek it.” Qicumenius puts it more 
correctly —‘they sought not glory of men; but the glory that 
is from God they both sought and received.” The difference if 
any between ex and azo has been explained variously. The 
notion of Ellicott after Koch is scarcely probable, that the two 
prepositions are synonymous—especially when we regard the 
apostle’s distinctive use of them even in an accumulated form. 
The examples given by Winer, § 50, 2, will not bear out such 
an exegesis here; nor can the common distinction be adopted, 
as by Schott and Olshausen, that é« marks the primary source 
and azo the secondary or intermediate, for the clause describes 
a uniformity of source, with this difference, that the first 
general relation is separated in the next clause, into two 
special ones. See under Gal. i, 1; Winer, § 50, 6. But as 
Liinemann suggests, after Bouman, dd€a é€ avOpdérav universe 
est avOpwrivn quae humanam originem habet, ex hominibus 
exsistit; do€a ad’ tov quae singulatim a vobis, vestro ab ore 
manat ac proficiscitur. Alford thus expresses it, “éx« belongs 
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more to the abstract ground of the dd¢a, dé to the concrete 
object: from which it was in each case to accrue.” *Ex, we may 
say, is used with the more general, gd with the more special- 
ized sources. They were not seeking glory from men in any 
aspect, neither from you when we were with you, nor from any 
others among whom we happen to be labouring. Human 
glory is never, and in no sphere of our work, an object of 
ambition. And this— 

duvagevor év Baper civat, os Xpicrod ardcroo.—“ when we 
might have been of weight as Christ’s apostles.” The participle 
is concessive and subordinate to €yrotyres. It is not natural to 
begin a new sentence with this clause, supplying fuer, as Flatt; 
or making the clause a protasis to éyevjOyuev in the following 
verse, as Calvin and Koppe; or connecting it, as Hofmann, with 
verse 8; or, with Schottgen and Griesbach, marking it as a 
parenthesis. : 

Two very different interpretations have been given of éy 
Bape eiva. The first which has been suggested by rAcovegia is 
adopted by the Vulgate, onerd esse, and by our English version, 
“when we might have been burdensome to you,” in the matter 
of our temporal support—that is, we might have demanded 
carnal things in return for spiritual things, but we did not, 
for we earned our sustenance by our manual labour. So 
Wycliffe, “whanne we mygten haue bene in charge.” A good 
deal may be said on behalf of this view, which is supported by 
Theodoret, Estius, Beza, Grotius, Turretin, Koppe, Flatt, 
Ewald, Hofmann, Webster and Wilkinson, and virtually 
Jowett. Similar phraseclogy is used by the apostle of minis- 
terial support, érCapyoa in verse 9, and in 2 Thess. ii, 8; 
karaSapeiv, 2 Cor. xii, 16. Similarly too the simple verb 
BapeicOa occurs in 1 Tim. v, 16, in reference to the support of 
widows by the church, and we have aGapy éuavroy érijpnoa in 
2 Cor. xi,9. But the exegesis cannot befullysustained. (1) For 
why, had such been the meaning, did not the apostle use the 
actual verb which he had employed in verse 9, instead of this 
idiomatic phrase? (2) If the clause be a disclaimer of mAcoveela, 
it contains an admission that the gratification of it was possible, 
under the plea of ministerial support—a degradation of office 
which the apostle would certainly not suppose for himself and 
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his colleagues. (3) The apostle has passed from a disclaimer of 
meovegia to a new and different subject, the non-reception of. 
human honour—‘ neither of men sought we glory, neither of 
you nor of others.” (4) This clause of the verse must, from the 
participial connection duvauevor, be in immediate harmony with 
the preceding one, and is meant to tell how in some way 
human honour might have been secured—that is, we do not 
seek honour, though we might have stood upon our dignity 
as Christ’s apostles—the English margin having also “used 
authority.” (5) Bdpos has the sense of dignity or authority. 
The Claromontane Latin has 2 gravitate. In Diodorus 
Siculus, iv, 61, occurs the phrase dia TO Bapos Tis ToAEws ; 
xvi, 8, tay 3 ’OduPlwv Bapetay row. . . . Ota TO Bapos 
Kat TO a€imma THY TOAEws ; In Polybius, iv, 32,7, moos TO Bapos 
To Tov AaxeSamovioy; xxx, 15, 1, cat TO Bapos tis TaY 
’"Apyelwy roXNews—Suidas sub voce. Compare the phrase in 
2 Cor. iv, 17,—Bapos ddéys, opposed to eXadpor Tis OALYews. 
Sach in general seems to be the meaning of the term here. 
The apostles did not seek glory from men, “from you or from 
others,” though they could have been of weight—could have 
pressed their claims and official importance, or demanded 
honourable recognition as Christ’s apostles. (6) The contrast 
of the following verses supports this view—we could have been 
éy Pape, but were not; on the contrary, so far from being 
év Bape we were gentle among you; so far from our insisting 
on the honour due to the apostolic office, we were irvoc 
among you. This is the view of Chrysostom, Ambrosiaster, 
Calvin, Hunnius, Pelt, Schott, Olshausen, De Wette, Koch, 
Bisping, Liinemann, Baumgarten-Crusius. Chrysostom ex- 
plains, “not seeking honour nor boasting ourselves, nor 
requiring attendance of guards. And yet, even if we had 
done this, we had done nothing out of character; for if persons 
sent by mere earthly kings are in honour, much more might 
we be.” (&cumenius and Theophylact give both interpreta- 
tions. Piscator, Heinsius, and Hammond understand the 
phrases of church censures, severitas apostolica : se quum seve- 
ritatem exercere apostolicam posset lenem fuisse. Compare 1 


Cor. iv, 21. But the notion is not vindicated in any way by 
the context. 
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The last clause ds Xpirrov arocroAo. does not mean as 
_ other apostles (Grotius, Pelt), but as Christ’s apostles, there 
being stress on Xpiorov, genitive of possession, and drécroXor 
is not to be confined to Paul, for the term includes his col- 
leagues. See under Ephes. i, 1; iv, 2; and for the plural 
amrocroAo, Gal. i, 17. 

(Ver. 7.) GAN éyennjOnuey Faroe év perw vuov—<but we were 
(were found to be) gentle in the midst of you.” The readings 
ymeot and riot are nearly balanced in regard to authority— 
the last having perhaps the higher, BC! D'F x, the Latin and 
Coptic versions, and several of the fathers—#ro. having 
A C’ D? K L%, and the majorityof manuscripts. But the y may 
have come from the last letter of the previous word. Nuuos 
also is the more familiar term, and may for either reason 
have been inserted; but its use here destroys the figure—we 
were first as “children,” then “as a nurse.” The negative 
description is continued down to adAd, which introduces a 
strong contrast to the entire preceding verse, and not merely 
to the previous clause (Heinsius, Turretin), and begins the 
positive account of their deportment. The term jzvos, “mild,” 
* oceurs only twice in the New T'estament—here and in 2 Tim. 
ii, 24, connected probably with ézw, ezeiy. It occurs in 
classic writers with some frequency, and is applied in a variety 
of ways to persons and things. Thus it is opposed to ra 
padiora Ouuo xpemevoy in Pausanias, (Lliac,, 1, 18, 2, p. 434, 
vol. II, ed. Schubart); applied to a God yriwratos Oedy 
(Euripides, Bacchae, 861); to a father (Odyssey, ii, 47); to a 
ruler and father (Herodian, iv, 1); to Cyrus, in contrast. to 
Cambyses (Herodotus, iii, 89), jriairaros 6 ev Adyous TpadTaTos 
kat fovxos; we have also iia pappyaxa (Iliad, iv, 218). Lty- 
mologicum Mag. sub voce; Tittmann, Synon., p. 140, &c. 
So far from seeking human glory, so far from insisting on 
official standing and prerogative, and exacting recognition 
and service, we were “gentle in the midst of you”; “we were 
each of us as one of yourselves;” and so Cicumenius adds, 


ovk tiv dverépw AaBovres Ta~w. Our deportment was mild, 


quiet, unassuming, and affectionate. 
is cay Tpopes Oadryn Ta éavTis Téexva— as a nurse cherishes 
her own children.” The fuller éay has the authority of BCD 
E 
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F 8. ‘Qs is a particle of comparison, tanguam si; and the 
verb, akin to @dAXw, O9Avc, denotes fostering warmth as 
applied to a bird (Deut. xxii, 6; Job xxxix, 14; Ephes. v, 29 ; 
Josephus, viii, 14, 3). Todds, occurring only here in the 
New Testament, is a suckling mother or nurse, and is used 
in a figure, as here, often by Philo—of which several examples 
are given in Loesner’s Observat., p. 387; Gen. xxxv, 8. The 
nursing mother warms and fosters her own offspring, éavrjs— 
the offspring which she recognizes as her own, and loves and 
cherishes with all that maternal fondness and tenderness 
which has passed into a proverb (Is. xlix, 15.) The particle 
éay with the present subjunctive betokens something which 
may have already taken place, or usually should have taken 
place, or something still continued (Winer, § 42, 3, b, 8. See 
Peile’s note). 

(Ver.8.) OdTws éuerpduevorvuav, evdokovmev—“so yearning after 
you, we were willing to impart to you.” The ovrws corresponds 
tc the clause beginning with ws, which is at once illustratively 
connected with what goes before, and also stands as protasig to 
this verse—“‘we were gentle among you asa nurse—so .... We.” 
The participle is read in the common text (necoduevor, but our 
text is supported by ABCDFKLR, 30 cursives, and several 
of the fathers, and though the word is not found in the usual. 
lexicons, it occurs in old glossaries, in Job iii, 21 (Codd. A B), in 
Ps. Ixii, 1 (Symmachus), but the MSS. vary as to the speiling. 
Hesychius explains it duelpovra, ériOunotow. Photius in his 
lexicon gives it as compounded of 6mov jpuccPa (p. 331, ed. 
Porson). Theophylact supposes it to be 6u00 efpew. Itis, how- 
ever, against this conjecture that the verb governs the genitive. 
MeipecOar occurs in Nicander, Ther., 402. If this be the original 
form the prefix is added for euphony or strength, as dvpec@a and 
odvperOa; or if it be, according to Rost and Palm, for the sake 
of the metre, then duepoua is a different form found in the 
later stage of the language (Winer, § 16). Fritzsche supposes 
that the x and the o were used as suited the writer's taste. 
Evdoxotpev is not present (Grotius, Pelt), but is in the imper- 
fect—cupide volebumus (Vulgate)—the imperfect, like the 
aorist in the New Testament, without the augment, though 
some codices have it (Winer, § 12, 8). The verb has in it the 
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idea of willing purpose, not bare resolve, but generous desire, 
spontaneous and hearty impulse. See under Ephes. i, 5. 

meradovyat vuiy ov movoy Td evayyéXLov TOU O¢c0b GARG Kal Tas 
éavTov wWuxas—to impart not only the gospel of God but also 
our own souls.” There is a species of zeugma in the clause, as 
Meradovvae does not strictly agree with the last words (Kiihner, 
§ 853). This verb, like verbs of participation, is often followed 
by a genitive and with the dative of person, but here by an 
accusative and dative, as the last clause does not admit of a 
partitive notion—we were willing not only to share the gospel 
with you, but to give you our own souls or lives—éavréy with 
the first person (Winer, § 22, 5). They proved this by their 
cheerful and undaunted endurance of danger and toil: they 
carried their lives in their hands and would have given them 
up, when they so lovingly persisted in preaching the gospel to 
them. : 

Ovore ayarnrot nuiv éyeriOnre—“ because ye became dear to 
us,” “because ye grew to be dearly beloved to us,” the verb 
retaining its usual meaning, as in i, 5. The reading yeyévyobe 
has little authority. They had listened to and accepted the 
good tidings immediately and intelligently and decidedly, and 
became followers of us and of the Lord, were not swayed off by 
persecution, but so steadfastly adhered to their profession, that 
they were everywhere spoken of. Becoming so dear to Paul 
and his colleagues, these devoted men cherished them like a 
nurse fostering her own children, did not lord it over them, but 
were gentle, affectionate, and self-imparting ; and not only with 
enthusiastic fondness had they preached to them the blessed 
gospel,"but they would have willingly died a martyr’s death 
for them, had such a proof of heroic attachment been necessary. 
Bengel’s notion is foreign to the meaning, anima nostra 
cupiebat quasi immeare in anvmam vestram. 

(Ver. 9.) uynmovevere yap, adeApot, TOV KOTOY NM@V KEL TOV [LOX- 
6ov—“for yeremember, brethren, our toil and travail.” The apostle 
appeals again to themselves—to their recollection of his ardent 
and self-sacrificing labours, The connection indicated by yap 
has been looked at in various ways. Liinemann and Alford 
connect the clause directly with the previous one, “because ye 
became so dear to us,” but this. connection is limited to a mere 
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angle of the thought. Nor is it better to select an earlier clause, 
Ouvdmevor ev Bape efvat, or éyejOnuev ircot, for in either the 
reason alleged would be irrelevant. The chief thought of the 
previous verse is—“ we were willing to impart to you our own 
souls,” urged by the subordinate thought, “for ye grew to be dear 
to us,” and the present verse brings proof of it—a proof, that is, of 
actual hard labour, willingly undergone, and accompanied at 
the same time with peril. They gave up their lives to daily 
and nightly drudgery, which wholly absorbed all their physical 
powers, and they would have given their lives in the highest 
sense, if there had been a necessity for the sacrifice. The verb 
pynuovevere followed by a genitive in i, 3, is here followed by 
an accusative, the meaning, perhaps, being—ye bear in mind, 
or ye keep in remembrance (Matt. xvi, 9; Rev. xviu, 5). 
Kdzros and uoxGos, used together in 2 Thess. iii, 8, and in 2 Cor. 
xi, 27, do not essentially differ in sense. Grotius, however, 
distinguishes them thus— xézov in ferendo, noxPov mm agendo. 
Ellicott says that the first word marks the toil on the side of 
the suffering it involves, and the latter on the side of the 
magnitude of the obstacles it has to overcome. Beza affirms 
that ‘‘the second term means something more severe than the 
first.” But it is better, perhaps, to say that the repetition is 
meant to intensify the meaning, for uoyOos occurs in the New 
Testament only in connection with xo7os—the phrase being a 
terse and familiar idiom. Comp. Sept., Num. xxxiii, 11; Wisdom 
x, 10. It will therefore denote toil even to weariness, labour 
even to utter exhaustion, comprising alike the work which he 
did as our apostle and the fatigue endured by the effort to 
support himself by manual industry. It is wrong, however, 
in Balduin to make a distinction between the terms by under- 
standing the first de spirituale labore, and the second de 
manuario labore scenopegiae. The apostle adds— 

vuKTOS Kal Huépas épyaouevor, rpdos TO fy emtBaphoal twa 
UMOY, EKnpvEamey els Kuas TO evayyeALoy TOV Oeov—“ night and 
day working, in order not to burden any one of you, we 
preached unto you the gospel of God.” 

Tap in the common text, after vuKTOS, 18 rightly rejected as 
a correction. The genitives are emphatically placed, and the 
apostle always places vuxros first (Acts xx, 31; 1 Thess, ili, 10; 
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Zlim4i-3 2, 1-Tim.v; 5). Night may stand first, as the Jews 
reckoned from sunset to sunset—the evening preceding the 
morning, as we speak yet of a fortnight; or the order may 
depend on some suggestion of the apostle’s own mind, the 
most striking part of the expression being put first, the 
period of common rest becoming to him one of heavy toil. 
The order is reversed in Luke xviii, 7; Acts ix, 24; and five 
times in the Apocalypse, for Hebrew nbxy ony (Jer. viii, 23 ; xvi, 
15; xxxii, 25). It may be remarked that Luke places w«ra 
first when he uses the accusative, but nuepas first when he 
uses the genitive. The temporal genitive is explained by 
Donaldson (§ 451) as “out of,” “within the limit of;” and 
examples of this aud of other formule, with varying order, 
may be seen in Lobeck’s Paralip., p. 62. The participle épya- 
Couevor here refers to manual labour (Acts xviii, 3; 1 Cor. ix, 6; 
2 Thess. iii, 10; Xenoph., Mem.,i, 2, 57). In 1 Cor. iv, 12, raés 
tdiats yepoty is added. Compare Ephes. iv, 28. This continuous 
physical toil was carried on 7pés—with this end in view (Winer, 
§ 44,6). The verb éw:Bapeiy is used only tropically in the New 
Testament (2 Cor. ii,5; 2 Thess. iii, 8). See Appian, B. C., 4, 15. 
That we might not overburden any of you, by claiming tem- 
poral support from you, we supported ourselves by unremitting 
labour. Evs vuds is neither among you nor in vobis (Vulgate), 
but unto you. Evs implies the direction of the preaching (Mark 
xill, 10; Luke xxiv, 47; 1 Peter i, 25), the épyafouevor being 
parallel in time to the ékypv€auev—all the while they were 
preaching they were winning wages by daily and nightly toil. 
It is beyond proof in Balduin, Pelagius, and Aretius to make 
vuetds the period of working, and yuepas that of preaching. 
For we have no means of making such a distinction, as probably 
teaching and working might alternate at shorter intervals, as 
opportunity offered or necessity required. No anxious inquirers 
would be put off during the day because the apostle was at 
work, and the work laid aside for such a purpose would be 
resumed during the watches of the night; or disciples like 
Nicodemus might visit him during the night, and the toil so 
interrupted would be taken up during the day. Why the 
apostle gave up his claim for pastoral maintenance, and lived 
and wrought in this independent spirit in Thessalonica, we do 
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not know; but the probability is, that he was anxious that he 
might not be misinterpreted or the purity of his motives 
challenged, and that he might not be likened to a selfish and 
grasping sophist to whom hire was everything, and therefore 
he would take nothing in compensation, but toiled to support 
himself, that the gospel without hindrance, and in an unselfish 
and disinterested form, might win its way among the Gentiles. 
Chrysostom supposes that the Thessalonians were poor, and 
that the apostle compassionated their poverty. We read, how- 
ever, of “honourable women not a few” among the converts, 
and the abstinence of the apostle from support is to be ascribed 
to a higher motive (Jowett; Philip. iv, 15). 

The apostle abruptly, and without any connecting particle, 
now solemnly summarizes what he had previously said in 
detached clauses about the behaviour of himself and his col- 
leagues at Thessalonica. 

(Ver. 10.) ‘Yets uaorupes kat 6 Ocds—*“ Ye are witnesses and 
God is witness.” Much they could judge of, and on such 
points he appeals to them; much they could not judge of, 
and on such points lying beyond their cognizance he appeals to 
God. He submits himself unconditionally to their judgment and 
to that of God, and has no doubts of the decision which would 
be given by them and ratified by Him who trieth the heart. 

ws dolws Kal SiKalws Kat GmeuTTOS UMiy TOls TITTEVOVTW eyevi}- 
Onuev— how holily, and righteously, and unblameably we be- 
haved ourselves in the judgment of you who believe.” The 
apostle does not employ adjectives, for he is not bringing out the 
elements of his own personal character, but is describing his 
deportment or dealing toward believers (Luke i, 75; Ephes. 
iv, 24; Titus i, 8; Josephus, Antig., vi, 5, 5). 

The accumulation of epithets intensifies the meaning. The 
three words are not to be taken as adjectives (Schott), but they 
are a species of secondary predicates (Donaldson, § 436; Winer, 
§ 54, 2). The epithets are to be distinguished at the same 
time, though not perhaps with decided discrimination of 
meaning. The first two adverbs assert with a positive aspect, 
and the third puts forward a negative statement. The first 
epithet, dciws, is defined in Plato, rept dé Oeods Sora (Gorg,, 
57, A.B.), and so in Polybius, ra zpos rods avOpwarous dixara 
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Kal Ta Tpos Ocods Sova (Hist., xxiii, 10; Rost and Palm sub voce). 
It stands thirty times in the Septuagint for the Hebrew ‘on, and 
dycos stands a hundred times for 7p, and the two are never 
exchanged. Perhaps this meaning may not be thoroughly 
sustained in the New Testament; yet compare 1 Tim. ii, 8; 
_ Heb. vii, 26, where purity in its divine aspects is referred to. 
The second term, dicalws, “ righteously,” means in all conscien- 
tiousness and integrity, with special reference to man. The 
apostle has called God as well as themselves to witness, and 
the ordinary classic reference of dclws may therefore be ad- 
mitted (Tittmann’s Synon., p. 25), while dicalws has a deeper 
range of meaning than the classical quotations intimate, and 
does not merely characterize elements of human relationship 
(Trench). Holiness in the New Testament is not restricted to 
divine relation, but enters into the second table of the law; and 
righteousness, though occupied with the duties of the second 
table, has its root and life in piety. The third epithet, 
auéeuTrws, is “blamelessly ”—if holily and righteously, then 
blamelessly. It is too restricted in Olshausen to make this 
adverb the negative iteration of the positive dicaiws, and too 
vague in Flacius to refer it to other graces, as castitas, sobrvetas. 
It is a rhetorical weakness in Turretin and Bengel to restrict 
this third epithet to the apostle and his colleagues—the first 
having allusion to God, the second to the people, and the third 
to themselves. ‘Yyiy is not specially connected with dudu- 
mTws, as Ecumenius—rois yao amiarou ovK GmeumrTos—nor 1s 
it probably the dative of interest (Ellicott), nor is the sense 
“toward you” (De Wette). Cicumenius and Theophylact make 
it the dative of opinion (Bernhardy, p. 337); and so Koch, 
Liinemann and Alford: Hofmann finds a contrast in the par- 
ticiple to the time when they first believed; the Vulgate has 
qui credidistis. 

The apostle’s appeal was to the believing Thessalonians, to 
them, and to God; and it was on account of their being be- 
lievers in God that he so confidently summoned them to witness 
on his behalf. The tots micrevovow is not pointless, as Jowett 
supposes; it forms, in fact, the very point of the appeal. 
Whatever impressions unbelievers formed of us, you who be- 
lieve concur in our description of our holy, righteous, and 
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blameless conduct. When they wrought at a secular occupa- 
tion, fellow-workmen might form varying estimates of their 
character ; but those who had profited through their preaching 
were better qualified to understand and judge them, and that 
because they believed. “How could we act otherwise to be- 
lievers?” ov yap dueurro wacw apOnper. Still closer and 
more individualizing appeal-— 

(Ver. 11.) xaOamep otdate, “even as ye know.” Ka@ee is 
the term commonly employed; ca0a occurs only once (Matt. 
xxvii, 10); in the word before us it is strengthened by zep, 
and is perhaps employed because cafe immediately follows. 

They had conducted themselves holily, righteously, and un- 
blameably, and all this in accordance with the universal and 
the individual experience of the Thessalonian believers :— 

WS EVA EKAT TOV ULOY, WS TATIP TEKVA EAUTOU, TAPAKAaNOUYTES VMAS 
Kat qapauv0ovmevor—~ how every one of you, as a father his own 
children, we were exhorting you and encouraging you.” There 
are two accusatives—first, éva éxacrov, and then vaas—both 
governed by the participles; “every one of you” placed em- 
phatically, “each one of you,” individualized, and “you” collec- 
tively or in the mass, not a mere pleonasm. Eis éxacros is 
found in Plato, Soph., 223 D; Protag., 332 c; Luke iv, 40; xvi, 
5; Acts 1, 3,6; 1 Cor. xii, 18; Ephes. v, 7, corresponding to 
the Latin unus quisque, ita ut nemo excludatur (Pelt). The 
two participles may either be a broken construction—modal 
clauses—with a finite verb omitted; “ye know how we did so 
exhorting you” D(e Wette, Ellicott). This is a common 
form of idiomatic construction with the apostle. The simpler 
way, however, is to supply éyevjOyuev, which has been already 
employed (Liinemann, Alford, Hofmann). Other resolutions of 
the difficulty have been proposed. Beza, Grotius, and Flatt 
propose juev, Which is not in the context. Schrader, Ewald, 
and Riggenbach make xa@azep oiSate a parenthesis, and con- 
nect the participles with éyevjOquev in ver. 10, an awkward 
connection. Others, perplexed with the double accusative gq 
exarT ov, yuas, propose to connect } yeas alone with the par ticiples, 
and supply a finite verb to é&a écacrov. Thus, Vatablus, Er. 
Schmid, Ostermann propose jyamjrauev. Whitby and others 
propose that, or ¢OaAyauey from ver. 7. Pelt introduces ov 
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apixayev; and Schott prefers a verb in which is notio curandi 
sive tractandi sive educandi. 

The three participles are closely connected in sense and in 
relation with the following es— 

TapakaNouvTes vas Kal Tapapv0ovpevor Kat Maprupopevor— 

“exhorting you and eee and adjuring you.” The Re- 
ceived Text has waprupovpmevor, with DF, and most manuscripts, 
but the other reading has in its favour BD? KL. A omits 
Kai paptupouevor altogether. The first is the more general, 
appealing to you by every argument and motive; the second 
is suggested by the peril and persecutions around them, on 
- account of which they needed to be animated and consoled 
(v, 14; John xi, 19, 31; Philip. ii, 1; Plato, Leg., ii, 666; the 
Breas has anaks 00 eX) ; oul the third is of seectal 
strength, laying charge on them as if in presence of witnesses, 
solemnly adjuring them to walk worthy of God (Gal. v, 3; 
Ephes. iv, 17; Polybius xiii, 8, 6; Thucydides, vi, 30; viii, 53; 
Raphel. 77 loc.) As the three participles are connected with 
cig TO TepiTareiy as the purpose, it is wrong to give any of them 
a special supplement, such as Chrysostom and Theophylact 
give to the first, zpos To pépew TayTa, or such as Gicumenius and 
De Wette give to the second, to meet trials bravely, weoacpois 
(1 Cor. xiv, 3). This work of the apostle was directed to every 
one of them, to each individual by himself and for himself, and 
also to the mass of believers; so that Chrysostom exclaims, 
BaBat év tocovtTe AUG pndéva Tapadireiv, wn miKpoy py 
peyay, pn TAOVCLOV pn TEVYTA. 

And the whole of this comprehensive and yet individualizing 
pastoral work has as its model a father toward his children. 
It was earnest and faithful, the yearning importunity of a 
father’s heart, and the fresh, familiar loving counsels breathed 
from a father’s lips. Compare verse 7; "Qs re marnp 6 raid 
Odyss., 1, 308. 

(Ver. 12.) cal waptupdpuevor els TO TepiTatelv Umas afiws TOD 
@cou Tov KadotvTos buas els THY EavTOU Bacirclay Kat do€av 
—“and testifying that ye should walk worthily of God, who 
is calling you into His own kingdom and glory.” The present 
mepirateiv has preponderant authority over the common 
reading of the aorist repyrarjoa:, and the cadécavros of the 
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Received Text has only in its favour AN and eight manv- 
scripts, the Vulgate (qui vocavit), and some of the fathers. 

Eis +O with the infinitive denotes the purpose of all their 
exhorting, encouraging, and attesting (Winer, § 44, 6), and does 
not indicate merely direction or subject (Liinemann, Bisping; 
1 Comux, 12: 2.Corsiv,-4)- 

The adverb dws is similarly used with the genitive (Rom. 
xvi, 2; Ephes. iv, 1; Philip. i, 27; Col. i, 10; 3 John 6; 
Demosth., Olynth., i, 5,2; Thucyd, iii, 39, 5). For the divine 
KAjors, see under Gal. i, 6. The present participle indi- 
cates the call as ever present, while it is reaching to the 
future. The call is ever ascribed to God, whatever be the 
instrumentality ; e¢s points to that into which they are being 
called (Matt. xviii, 9; xix, 17; John iii, 5), “His own kingdom 
and glory,” the article 77 being common to both nouns, though 
omitted before the second one, on account of the pronoun éav- 
rou (Winer, $19, 4). The Syriac reads oLa2aaXo oanksa\ 
His kingdom and glory is not His glorious kingdom, “Baordela 
évdo€os (Koppe, Olshausen). BaoiAela tod Ocod is the king- 
dom which God sets up in His grace and which is founded in 
the merit and mediation of His Son, into which believers 
enter now by a second birth, and which reaches its full and 
final development at the Second Advent. His glory is His 
own perfection and happiness which He confers upon His 
people, His own image reimpressed on the hearts of those who 
have been made meet for beholding Him and enjoying fellow- 
ship with Him (Rom. v, 2; viii, 13; 2 Cor. iii, '7. See under 
Ephes. v, 5; Col.i,13). BaowAela Tod Ocod is not the kingdom 
in its earthly aspect, glory being its heavenly form (Baum- 
garten-Crusius). To walk worthily of God, who is calling us 
to His kingdom and glory, is to have one’s whole course of life 
preserved in harmony with God’s gracious work upon the soul, 
and with the high and hallowed destiny with which that work 
is lovingly connected, and into which it is ever ripening, And 
such being the propriety and necessity of this “ worthy” walk, 
the apostle and his fellow-labourers laid themselves out in 
exhorting, encouraging, and conjuring the Thessalonian be- 
lievers—all of them as a body, each of them by himself—to 
maintain it (1 Peter v, 10). 
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(Ver. 13.) Kali 6: rovro— and on this account” the xa) is 
omitted in DF K L and in the Latin fathers; but is found in 
A B, in the Syriac and Coptic Versions, and it is inserted by 
Tischendorf and Lachmann. The authority’ for «cai is thus 
good, but it may have been added for the sake of connec- 
tion. 

Kal nueis evxapirroumey TH Oem ddtadrelarws— and for this 
cause we also thank God without ceasing.” See under i, 2, 3. 
The reference in dia Touro has been debated. (1) Jowett refers 
it to the verses both before and after—an admitted tautology. 
(2) Pelt and Bloomfield connect it thus, quoniam tam felici 
success apud vos evangelium pracdicavimus—another form 
of tautology: we preached with great success, and we thank 
God because ye received our preaching. (8) Schott and De 
Wette join the clause to es ro repurareiv, and as connected 
with the result; the former putting it thus, guum hace opera 
in wns vestris ad vitam divina invitatione dignam impel- 
lendis mumime frustra fuerit collocata. . . . ego vicissim cwm 
sociis Deo gratias ago assiduas. But this connection also is 
not free from tautology, even though Schott places cai ypeis 
in direct contrast to twas of the previous verse; and then ets 
70 Twepirare is the purpose, not. result of the exhortation for 
which thanks might be rendered, The latter connects the 
word with the purpose, that purpose being one of high moment; 
but of that momentousness, as Liinemann remarks, the context 
says nothing. (4) Another view is adopted by Auberlen, Balduin, 
Zanchius, Olshausen, Bisping,and Alford. They join dua Tovro 
to the immediately preceding clause—who hath called you to 
His kingdom and glory; as God is thus calling you, we 
thank God that ye understood and followed the divine call. 
But not only, as Ellicott objects, is dia rovro thus joined to a 
mere appended clause, an objection by no means insuperable, 
but the chief statements of the previous verse are in this way 
overlooked. These statements as to the apostle’s zeal and 
assiduity occupy a special prominence, so much so that appeal 
is made both to God and to themselves for the truth of them. 
(5) Ellicott and others connect dia rovro with the previous 
verses, the reference being to the zeal and earnestness with 
which the apostle and his colleagues laboured, and the thanks- 
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giving being that in a similar spirit they had received the 
gospel so proclaimed to them. 

The apostle says «at ues. Some, as Koch and De Wette, 
join the «at to the previous dca Tovro—“ for this cause also,” as 
in the Authorized Version. But such a connection is uncom- 
mon, though Liinemann’s objection to it, that such a sense 
would require dia kat TodTo, cannot be borne out—the insertion _ 
of cat between the preposition and the noun being very uncom- 
mon (Hartung, vol. I, 143). But if the «ai naturally belongs | 
to ueis, Who are the persons referred to by it? Some, as 
Liinemann, give this sense, we also, 7.e., we and all true Chris- 
tians, which is too vague; while Alford brings in, all who 
believe in Macedonia and Achaia, “ we and they give thanks”; 
but. the reference is both too special and too remote, Auberlen 
carrying the reference back to verse 1, and Ewald apparently 
to the commencement of the epistle. So that we regard the 
yuete aS Simply in contrast to the vuas of the previous verses— 
we too, as well as you, thank God for these spiritual blessings, 
we too thank him; non solum vos propter hane vocationem 
debetis agere gratias, sed etiam nos (Zanchius, Balduin, Ellicott), 
cat insinuating a slight contrast in the connection. See under 
Philip. i, 3; Col. i, 12. 

dte TaparaBortes Adyov Akos Tap nuov TOO Ocod, edéEacOe 
ov Adyov avOpé7wv—* that having received from us the word of 
preaching—itself of God—ye accepted not the word of men.” 
“Or: introduces the contents and reason of the thanksgiving. 
The participle rapadaGSortes is temporal, describing the act 
which was necessarily connected with édéfac0e, and prior to 
it, or all but coincident in time with it. The two verbs are 
not synonymous (Baumgarten-Crusius), as the Vulgate in its 
repetition of accipere would imply, or as the English Version, 
which renders both words by the same term, “receive.” The 
verbs have been thus distinguished—the first as being more ob- 
jective in its nature, and the second more subjective; the first 
describing the reception of the truth as external matter of fact, 
and the second the inner acceptance of it as matter of faith. 
Bengel distinguishes thus, tapaXauBavw dicit simplicem ac- 
ceptionem, déxouar connotat proluhium im accipiendo. See 
under Gal. i, 9,12. Compare Luke viii, 13; Acts viii, 14; xi,1 : 
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xvii, 11; 1 Cor. ii, 14; xi, 23: xiii, 1; 2 Cor. viii, 17; Col. ii,6; 
Raphelius an loc.; Thucyd., i, 95. In the first act: described 
they received it as a divine message orally conveyed to them. 

Adyov akoje wrap’ juav. Adyos is the doctrine or the gospel, 
and axoye is used in the passive sense which it has so often in the 
New Testament (John xii, 38; Rom. x, 16; Heb. iv,2. See , 
under Gal. iii, 2). 

"Axogs may virtually be the genitive of apposition (Ellicott), 
or it may be the characterizing genitive, the word distinguished 
as being heard, not read, nor the result of mental discovery. 
It was preached, and they on listening received it. 

The notion of Theophylact adopted by Pelt is overstrained : 
the word of hearing is kjovyya ws dia TOU akovaOAvar mirTEvo- 
pevov—verbum quod audiendo creditur. 

"Axon may mean actively, the hearing; or passively, that 
which is heard. ’Axoy zictews may mean the hearing or recep- 
tion of that doctrine of which faith is a distinctive principle; 
or, in a passive sense, that which is heard of faith, that report 
or message which holds out faith as its prominent and charac- 
teristic element. This passive sense is perhaps uniform in 
the Septuagint. 

The connection of zap’ 7uov has been variously taken, as the 
phrase may be joined either immediately to axogs (Schott, 
Olshausen, Liinemann, Hofmann, Bisping, Pelt), or to the parti- 
ciple zapadaGorres (Turretin, De Wette, Koch, Baumgarten- 
Crusius, Auberlen, Ellicott). The first construction is admis- 
sible, as in John i, 41, and as (Liinemann) substantives and 
adjectives retain the force of the verbs from which they are 
derived. It is no objection to the second connection that zap’ 
juav is separated by some words—the accusative of object— 
from the participle; for it is a form of syntax by no means 
uncommon, and such a sense would not necessitate the order 
TapadaBertes Tap’ yuav Aoyoy. Such is the connection indicated 
by the Vulgate accepistis a nobis, and so the Syriac 
<iso odsao. 

Nor in this case is dco#s superfluous, as is alleged by Liine- 
mann; for not only does it characterize the mode of convey- 
ance as an oral communication, apa denoting the more im- 
mediate source, but it forms a contrast to the following rov 
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Qcoo—from us the word of hearing, but that word in its 
ultimate origin from God—we preaching it, you hearing it, but 
God the giver of it. Compare iv, 1; Gal. 1,12; 2 Thess. ii, 6. 

This Adyos axojs 18 at the same time rou Qevv, “of God,” the 
genitive of origin, as the contrast in the following avO@parey 
plainly indicates. It is not the genitive of possession, nor of 
object (Vatablus, Hunnius, Balduin, Grotius). Gal. 11,9; 2 Peter 
iii, 1; Heb. vi,1. The rod Ocov, appended abnormally and on 
purpose, qualifies the preceding clause, \d-yov akojs rap jpav, its 
human source near and immediate to them, as contrasted with 
its true divine origin. Chandler needlessly supplies zepi before 
Tov Qeov. 

edéEar0e ov Neyor avOpdreov, EAN (Kaas eat adnOas) No-vyor 
@cot—“ ye accepted not the word of men, but, as it is in truth, 
the word of God.” The difference between this verb and the 
previous participle has been already referred to, it being the 
inner reception by faith which is now being described. The 
genitive avOpé7wr is again that of origin. The English version 
inserts a supplemental “as,” and Pelt says ante Noyor vero quast 
ws supplendum esse, res ipsa docet. But the res ipsa teaches 
the opposite. Were the apostle’s thankfulness based not only 
on the fact that the Thessalonians had accepted the message, 
not from man but from God, but also on their estimate or 
appreciation of this difference, and their consequent mode of 
acceptance, then “as” might be more naturally interpolated. 
But it is superfluous, for the apostle simply states the fact of 
their acceptance, saying nothing about its manner (Kiihner, 
§ 560). The parenthetical clause also states the apostle’s 
opinion—they accepted not the words of men, but the word of 
God, which it really is, @A7OG¢ (Matt. xiv, 33; John i, 48). As 
a message spoken to them and heard by them, it was a word 
from men; but when they accepted it, they accepted it in its 
divine character, the word of God. Men were but the instru- 
ments, God was the primary author and origin. To accept. a 
human word is ordinary credence; to accept a divine word is 
saving faith, accompanied in them that believe with joy in the 
Holy Ghost. The first part of the process, the hearing and 
__ comprehension of the message, may exist without the second ; 
but-the second, the belief, ever implies the first (Rom. xi, 14), 
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Os Kat évepyeirar év july Tots TisTevovew—* which worketh 
also in you who believe.” The Vulgate (by its verbwm Det 
qui), a-Lapide, Bengel, Koppe, Auberlen, take Ocod as the 
antecedent. Peile apparently understands by \dyos the Son 
of God (John i, 1). Whitby, with the same antecedent, thinks 
the reference is to the primitive gifts or yaptcuara, called 
éevepynwara (1 Cor. xii, 6, 10), a far-fetched and groundless 
explanation. But the reference to Aoyos is decidedly to be 
preferred. (1) For the “word” is the special theme, and their 
acceptance of it the special ground of the apostle’s continuous 
thanksgiving. (2) Oeds is-never used in the New ‘l'estament 
with évepyeicOa, but uniformly with the active (1 Cor. xii, 6; 
Gal. 11, 3; iii, 5; Ephes. i, 2; Philip. ii, 13). (3) Kai points 
to the same conclusion—the word of God which also, in ac- 
cordance with, or because of, its divine origin, worketh in you. 
So the Claromontane Latin (quod operatur), and the Syriac 
(201) Theophylact, Gicumenius, and very many expositors. 

’Evepyeira: is not to be taken as passive (Estius, Hammond, 
Schott, Bloomfield), but as a kind of dynamic middle, evolving 
energy out of itself (Kriiger, § 52, 8), and is usually spoken of 
things (Winer, § 38, 6). The ascensive cai does not belong to 
the relative (De Wette, Koch), but to the verb (Klotz, Devarius, 
vol. II, p. 606). That working is experienced— 

éy bply micrevovoww—“in you who believe.” The Latin 
versions erroneously have the past tense, gut credidistis. The 
meaning is not temporal, ex quo tempore religionem suscepistis 
(Koppe), for that would require the past tense; nor is it causal, 
quum susceperitis (Pelt) ; nor is it propterea quod fidem habetis, 
for, as Ellicott remarks, that would necessitate the omission of 
the article (Donaldson, § 492). Faith was the present char- 
acteristic of those to whom the apostle wrote, and only in them 
did this working manifest itself, and not in those who heard 
merely, or gave but an outer credence to the word in its 
human medium and aspect. The word shows its power through 
the believing acceptance of it as an enlightening, elevating, 
guiding, sanctifying, comforting, and formative principle 
(2 Tim. iii, 15). 

(Ver. 14.) “Yuets yap pupnrat eyenjOnre, ddeApol, Tov eKKAN- 
civ Tod Oeod rav olcwy év tH ‘lovdaia év Xpicte "Iycov 
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-—‘For ye became followers, brethren, of the churches of God 
which are in Judaea, in Christ Jesus.” 

Tap gives a proof and illustration of the preceding clause, 
“which worketh in you that believe,” vuezs corresponding to 
the previous vuiy. The divine word made its power to be 
felt in their believing hearts ; for through it they imitated the 
Judaean churches in patience and constancy under persecution. 
Other references are remote and pointless. Olshausen supposes 
the allusion to be to their faith, 7.¢., ye are believers because 
ye imitated the churches in Judaea ; but their faith is viewed 
not in itself but in connection with the évépyera of the divine 
word. Flatt, again, groundlessly refers the yap to édé€ac0e— 
that ye received it willingly, is proved by your adherence to 
it in spite of suffering. So Cicumenius. But the proof of the 
évéoryera lay in this, that they had become followers—imitators 
—not in intention, but in fact. As the Judaean churches felt 
and acted, so they felt and acted. See under i, 6. 

The pointed meaning of the noun is diluted, however, in 
Pelt’s explanation, uwiuyntat hic non tam w sunt, qui sponte 
imitantur, quam potius quibus simile quid contingit. The 
phrase ry ovcov describes the’ churches as existing at that 
moment in Judaea. See under Gal. i, 22; and under 1 Thess. 
i, 1. They were in Judaea as their locality, the sphere of their 
outer existence, but they were in Christ Jesus as their sphere 
of inner life and spiritual blessing; in Him, in union with 
Him, and in fellowship with Him, the source of their vitality 
and strength. See under Gal. i, 22. The churches in Judaea 
which had been so oppressed and persecuted had set an example 
of patience and faith which the Thessalonian Church had _ fol- 
lowed, as they received the word “in much affliction, with joy 
of the Holy Ghost.” The apostle proceeds to explain the simil- 
arity of position— 

OTe Ta adTa érabere Kal Umeis bro Toy idtov cuudureTov, 
KaQws Kat avtot wrod Tov lovdatwr—“ for ye also suffered the 
same things of your own countrymen, even as they also did 
from the Jews.” 

Tatra is a form of reading which is without authority, and 
some few codices of no great value have az for iad in both 
clauses where it occurs: tz¢é being found after neuter verbs 
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used as passives and indicating the efficient cause. Compare 
maQety amo (Matt. xvi. 21). Winer, § 47; Ellendt, Lea. Soph., 
sub voce, II, p. 880. The phrase ra aira is emphatic in posi- 
tion, “the same things” in suffering warranting the use of 
BLUNT. 

- Luupvrérys (contribulis, Vulgate) is defined by Hesychius 
as ouoePrjs. Herodian remarks that the word ¢uAérzps, like 
some others, was used dvev rip ov, since they indicated a con- 
tinuous relation, while other terms, like cuuzdrns, are used 
with it, as indicating a temporary connection. See the note 
in Phrynichus, ed. Lobeck, 471. The compound word is 
found only here in the New Testament, though it occurs in 
Isocrates (263 A), where, however, some codices read the simple 
noun (p. 540, vol. III, Orat. Attici, ed. Dobson). It belongs to 
the decaying stage of the language, which was marked by a 
frequent use of compounds, as Thiersch says, id commune lin- 
guarum a prisco vigore degenerantium, ut verba cum praepo- 
sitionibus composita vmvalescant loco verborum simplicvum 
(De Pent., p. 83). Their own fellow-countrymen are plainly 
not Jews (a-Lapide, Hammond), nor Jews and Gentiles (Calvin, 
Piscator, Bengel), but heathens, for they are here placed in direct 
contrast to the Jews; and as the Thessalonian Church was 
made up chiefly of heathen (i, 9), and as the emphatic term 
idtwy implies, “their own fellow-countrymen” must refer to 
them (Matt. ix, 1; Johni, 11). The statement is verified in 
Acts xvii, 5-9. 

KkaQws Kat ad’rot v7d Ter lovdaiwy-—“ even as they also from 
the Jews.” The phrase caQws cal avroi forms an imperfect 
apodosis; Ta alta d or dep, as Alford remarks, would have 
been grammatically more exact. Compare Philip. i, 30. But 
the inaccuracy is not uncommon, a comparative adverbial 
sentence standing for an adjectival one: tov aitov TpoTor, 
damep...olrw cat (Demosth., Phil., p. 34, vol. I, ed. Schaefer) ; e¢s 
+o avTo oxnua, domep (Xenoph., Anab.,i, 10, 10; Plato, Phaedo, 
p. 86 a; Kiihner, § 830, 2; Lobeck ad Phrynich., p. 426). In 
kal avrot there is a reciprocal reference to the previous Kai 
duets (Ephes. v, 23), the double cai giving it prominence. Avot 
is not Paul and his colleagues (Erasmus, Musculus, Er. Schmid), 


which would altogether destroy the point of the comparison; but 
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avo} is construed according to sense, the antecedent being tay 
éxcAnowsv év tH lovdata, the believers in Palestine (Winer, 
§ 22, 3). See especially Gal. i, 22, 23. That the Judaean 
churches suffered no little persecution from their fanatical 
unbelieving brethren, is plain from several sections of the Acts. 
The apostle Paul at an earlier period of his life had himself a 
prominent hand in it. They who stoned Stephen “laid down 
their clothes at a young man’s feet whose name was Saul.” 
“Saul yet breathing out threatenings and slaughter against the 
disciples of the Lord.” “Saul made havock of the church, and 
entering into every house, and haling men and women, he 
committed them to prison.” “I have heard ‘by many of this 
man, how much evil he has done to thy saints at Jerusalem,” 
was the reply of Ananias. He himself says, “ Many of the 
saints did I shut up in prison, and when they were put to 
death I gave my voice against them.” “I punished them oft 
in every synagogue, and compelled them to blaspheme, being 
exceedingly mad against them.” Saul was but a prominent 
and resolute associate or leader of the persecuting Jews, not 
doing the work of ferocity and blood single-handed, but having 
hosts of coadjutors and sympathizers in the Sanhedrim and 
among the popular masses. Many must have felt as he felt, 
though they might not have his daring and enthusiasm, and 
their malignant hostility did not cease with his conversion. 
The martyrdom of Stephen led to a more general onslaught, 
which scattered abroad the disciples. Herod slew James and 
imprisoned Peter, because he saw it “pleased the Jews.” The 
apostle himself was in danger from the Jewish mob; and forty 
of them banded together, and bound themselves under a curse 
to kill him, as a representative of Christian zeal and enterprise. 
Compare Acts vill, 1x, xi, xii, &e. These indications of feeling 
prove the profound enmity which the Jews cherished toward 
believers in Christ among them. Paul was only an intensified 
type of them, and their conduct toward him indicates their 
hatred of all who, though in humbler position and in a nar- 
rower sphere, held his doctrines and stood by them. In Thes- 
salonica the unbelieving leaders took to them that excitable 
and profligate rabble which in such towns lounge about the 
market place, and with these worthless allies easily creat- 
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ing a tumult, assaulted the house of Jason, with whom the 
apostle was living, hoping to find Paul and Silas, and bring 
them before the people in their corporate capacity (es ry 
ojyov). Disappointed in not getting the apostles into their 
grasp, they dragged Jason before the rulers, ér! tovs oN 
rapxas—Thessalonica being a free city, and not a Roman 
colony governed by otpatyyol. The charge against the 
strangers was that they had broken the Julian laws and dis- 
owned the authority of the emperor, saying that there is 
another king, one Jesus. Jason was admitted to bail, security 
for the peace being taken from him. Perhaps he was bound 
over not to accommodate the apostles any longer. A fine may 
have been exacted too—something amounting to spoiling of 
goods-—and this was one way of resemblance to the churches 
of Judaea, who endured similar wrong (Heb. x, 32-34). The 
first outbreak at Thessalonica did not exhaust the heathen 
animosity, and wrongs of various kinds must have been inflicted 
on the Christian brotherhood. What had happened to the 
Judaean churches had happened to them, as the apostle so fully 
intimates. 

The reason why the apostle here breaks out so strongly 
upon the Jews lies in the context. As he thought of the 
churches in Judaea and their native persecutors, this com- 
plaint was wrung from him. Olshausen’s remark is far- 
fetched, that the apostle “in this diatribe wished to draw 
the attention of the Thessalonians to the intrigues of those ~ 
men with whom the Judaizing Christians stood quite on 
a level, as if it were to be foreseen that they would not 
leave this church undisturbed either.” But Judaizing is no 
way referred to in the context; the enemies are unbelieving 
Jews, and it would be premature to censure the Jews on 
account of the possibility of a future form of hostility. Calvin’s 
remark, which is virtually accepted by Auberlen, though he 
points out some blunders in it, is ingenious, but quite foreign to 
the course of thought. “The apostle,” he says, “introduces 
this topic because this difficulty might occur—if this be the true 
religion, why do the Jews, who are the sacred people of God, 
oppose it with such inveterate hostility ? To remove the 
stumbling block he asserts first, that they had this in common 
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with the Judaean churches; and, secondly, that the Jews are 
determined enemies of God and of all sound doctrine.” The 
statement does not solve the difficulty which he proposes, 
it only reasserts the fact contained in it. Hofmann’s sug- 
gestion is similar in its remoteness from the context—that the 
object of the apostle was to free the Thessalonians from the 
error that the gospel was a mere Jewish thing; for their 
heathen neighbours might suppose that their conversion was 
but falling into the net of Jewisherror. But the Jews “which 
believed not” were the instigators of the first outbreak at 
Thessalonica, and they were from their position the persecutors 
of the Judaean churches—the earliest in origin and the earliest 
in suffering. At the moment of his writing, too, the apostle in 
Corinth was in intense conflict with the Jewish population 
“who opposed themselves and blasphemed,” so that he was 
obliged to say to them, “ your blood be on your own heads! I 
am clean: from henceforth I will go unto the Gentiles.” At 
this period the Jews in Corinth, whose number may have been 
increased because of their banishment from Rome, made insur- 
rection with one accord against Paul and brought him to Gal- 
lio’s judgment-seat. One need not wonder that the apostle, 
so circumstanced at the moment of his writing, and remembering 
what had happened at Thessalonica, opened his mind on the 
subject. His own position and recollections, their experience 
and his own, naturally led him to portray some unlovely 
elements of Jewish character. 

(Ver. 15.) trav cat Tov Kipiov aroxrewavtwv "Incoty Kal Tove 
mpogiyras, Kal nuas éxduwavtwv—“who killed both the Lord 
Jesus (or, Jesus the Lord) and the prophets, and drave out us :” 
marginal rendering, “chased us out.” 

The ?dStouvs of the Received Text before toopyras has not 
great authority, and was probably suggested by ?éfwy in the 
previous verse. Tertullian affirms that it wasMarcion who 
interpolated it into the text: licet “suos” adjectio sit haeretici 
(Adver. Mar., v, 15, p. 318-19, vol. II, Op. ed. Oehler), De 
Wette suggests that it may have been dropped on account of 
the repetition (Reiche). The «ai is not to be joined to the 
participle—who both killed the Lord Jesus and also persecuted 
us—qui ut et Dominum ocerderunt . . . ita et nos (Erasmus, 
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Vatablus). Nor is xa! ascensive, ipsum Dominum,as inthe Claro: 
montane, for such a climactic beginning enfeebles the remainder. 
Liinemann, De Wette, and Auberlen assign it to ray, welche 
wuch, who also, impelled by the same spirit, or, who besides 
_ persecuting the Judaean churches, killed—a meaning not very 
different from the first given. This connection is not required, 
and the position of cat . . . xat indicates a different arrange- 
ment. The one «ai is correlative to the other in the enuncia- 
tion, “ who killed both the Lord Jesus and the prophets,” both 
objects being presented in one simultaneous predication (Winer, 
§ 53, 4; Donaldson’s Cratylus, § 189,195). Still, rov Kvpuoy, 
emphatic from its position, and separated from the human 
name ‘Iycovv, points out the notoriety or heinousness of the 
deed, which is described by the aorist as an act in the indefi- 
nite past. Jesus the Lord, as Alford suggests, is the proper 
translation. 

Kat Tovs mpogyras—or, adopting @dovs, “their own pro- 
phets.” Chrysostom brings out this emphasis—whose books 
even they carry about, gy cal Ta Tevyn Tepipépovot. De 
Wette and Koch join zpogijras to éxdw€avTwy, but without 
reason. The majority of expositors naturally connect it with 
the previous azroxrewaytwy. De Wette’s objection that all the 
prophets were not killed is met by a similar statement that all 
the prophets were not persecuted. The phrase is used in a 
popular sense. The Jewish nation, by an act of its high court 
in which the people acquiesced, put to death the Son of God, 
but it was only the culmination of many previous similar acts, 
as is portrayed in the parable, Matt. xxi, 34, 39. Compare 
Jer ii, 30; Matt. v. 12; xxiii, 31-37; Luke xiii, 33, 34; Acts 
vii, 51, 52. Chrysostom brings forward the second state- 
ment to destroy the excuse of ignorance on the part of the 
Jews, for they could not but know their own prophets, and 
yet they put to death those messengers who came to them in, 
God’s name. The apostle adds— 

Kal nuas exduw€avrov—“and drave us out.” The é« is not 
without force in the verb (Koppe and De Wette), and it does 
not so much strengthen the meaning (Liinemann) as retain a 
sublocal signification (Luke xi, 49; and. in the Sept., Deut. vi, 
19; 1 Chron. viii, 18; xii, 15; Ps. cxix, 157; Dan. iv, 22, 29, 
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30; Joel ii, 20 ;—Thucyd., i, 24). The yuas, as found in the con- 
text, is naturally Paul, Silas, and Timothy—the 7jpeis through- 
out the previous verses. To restrict the reference to Paul 
(with Calvin) is wrong; and to stretch it so as to include all the 
apostles (with Liinemann and Ellicott, Pelt and Schott) is true 
in fact, but not warranted by the immediate narrative before 
us. Does the apostle mean “drave us out” of Palestine or out 
of Jewish society? or is it not simply out of the city in which 
dwelt those whom he was addressing and who were aware of 
his expulsion ? (Acts xvii, 5.) 

kat Oco py apecxdvtwv—“ and please not God,” not non 
placuerwnt, as the Claromontane—for, though the preceding 
participles are aorists referring to past acts, this is present 
marking out a continued condition (Winer, § 45,1). Nor is the 
sense placere non quacrentium (Bengel and others), or Gott nicht 
zu Gefallen leben (Hofmann). See under Gal.i, 10. Liinemann 
makes it a meiosis for Qeoctvyeis. The subjective uy is not 
to be unduly pressed, as it is the usual combination with par- 
ticiples in the New Testament, and the shade of subjectivity 
is to be found in the aspect under which facts are presented by 
the writer and regarded by the reader (Winer, § 55, 5; Her- 
mann ad Viger, No. 267, p. ii, p. 640, Londini, 1824; Gayler, 
p. 274). What they did to the Son of God, to the prophets, 
and to the apostles representing Jesus, was of such a nature 
that it brought them into this position—they were not pleas- 
ing Him, and therefore a terrible penalty was to fall upon them. 
Still further they are characterized as— 

Kal Tacw avOpwrots évavriov—“ and are contrary to all men.” 
It is natural at first sight to find in this clause a description of 
the sullen and anti-social elements of character ascribed to the 
Jewish race. Such is the view of Grotius, Turretin, Olshausen, 
De Wette, Baumgarten-Crusius, Koch, Jowett, &c. They were 
regarded as haughty and heartless bigots, who looked down 
with insolence and scorn on all other nations. The Gentiles 
repaid their hatred with indignant and contemptuous disdain. 
Haman in his day when he wished to destroy the Jews 
impeached them as a “strange people, whose laws are diverse 
from all people” (Esther iii, 8). Tacitus writes, “ Moyses quo 
sibt in posterum gentem firmaret, novos ritus contrariosque 
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ceteris mortalibus indidit,... Profana illic omnia quae 
apud nos sacra; cetera instituta sinistra foeda, pravitate 
valuere ... apud ipsos fides obstinata, sed adversus omnes 
alios hostile odiwm (Hist., v, 4,5). Diodorus Siculus records, 
\ , “ 2 A 2 , , 
- KL VOoULMa TayTEAWs E€nAAaypueva . . . Movcéws vomoberi}- 
\ . , na . uF 
gavtos Ta micavOpwra Kat rapavoua €0n Tots “lovdators (Ea- 
cerpta Photii, xxxiv, 1). Josephus Cont. Apion, ii, 11. The 
sneer of Horace is 
Memini bene, sed meliore 
Tempore dicam ; hodie tricesima sabbata: vin’ tu 
Curtis Judaeis oppedere? Nulla mihi, inqguam, ~ 
Religio est (Lib, i, Sat. ix, 70). 


Juvenal’s account is— 


Quidam. sortiti metuentem sabbata patrem, 
Nil praeter nubes, et coeli numen adorant ; 
Nee distare putant humana carne suillam (Sat xiv. 96). 


He complains too, 


Nune sacri fonts nemus, et delubra locantur 
Judaeis, quorum cophinus, foenumque supellex (Sat. iii, 12). 


Martial deals out scornful vituperation (iv, 4; vii, 30, 35, 82; 
Statius, Sidvae, i, 14, 72). But the isolation enjoined on the 
Jew by the Mosaic institutes, his fierce hostility to other na- 
tions, intensified by disasters, persecution, and gross idolatries, 
cannot be the reference of the apostle. For, first, much of this 
spirit of particularism originated in and was cherished by their 
monotheism and by their observance of their national statutes; 
and this opposedness to all men, in so far as it did not deepen 
into morose malignity, the apostle could not condemn. See the 
tract Aboda Sara in the Talmud (Milman, II, p. 460). 
Secondly, the apostle observed “the customs” and great feasts 
himself, and, as a consistent though enlightened Jew, he was 
in this state of separation from polytheism, with its impurities, 
and from the characteristic elements of heathen society. 
Thirdly, the clause is to be taken in a more pointed and speci- 
fic sense, for it is explained by the following assertion or rather 
jdentified with it, cwAvdvtoy judas Tots eOverw Aadjoa. *No 
additional fact is brought out by it, as no «ai connects the two 
clauses as it does the previous ones; so that the anarthrous 
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cwAvovrwv explains the évavriwv. They are contrary to all men 
in that they are hindering us from speaking to the Gentiles 
(Donaldson, § 492). This obstruction of the apostle in preach- 
ing to other races was on the part of the Jews a special mant- 
festation of contrariness to all men—the result of a selfish and 
| haughty exclusiveness. Such is the view of the Greek fathers. 
Thus Chrysostom, “if we ought to speak to the world and 
they forbid us, they are the common enemies of the world.” 

(Ver. 16.) cwAvdvrwy judas Tots COverw Nadrjoa wa cw0ocw— 
“ hindering,” or “in that they are hindering us to speak to the 
Gentiles, that they may be saved.” 

Pelt, De Wette, Schott, and Koch find in the verb what does 
not belong to it—the idea of endeavour, conatus. They were 
not simply striving to hinder, but, as the participle expresses 
it, they were outwardly hindering so far as they were able, 
though they could not stop it altogether. The pronoun has 
the same reference as in the previous verses. Tots Ovecwy, the 
same in meaning with “all men” of the previous verse, or non- 
Jewish men, has the stress, as it was not preaching, but 
preaching to the heathen—preaching under this special aspect 
and to this special class, which they prevented. Compare 
Acts:.xi,3; xii, 45; xvii, 5; xvili, 6;.xx1i.22> «xvi; Oleiaeee 
the Martyrdom of Polycarp, xii, xiii, xiv. 

The AaAgoa va cwOeGow forms one combined idea, the last 
words giving virtually an objective case to Aadjom, and 
defining it as speaking the gospel; salvation being the end, the 
gospel must be the means. To give Xadjoa the meaning of 
docere (Koppe, Flatt) is as wrong as it is needless to supply 
tov Adyoy. The conjunction ta is telic, but the end merges 
so far into result or object. See under Ephes. i, 17. Not 
instruction nor social betterment, but salvation was the object 
of the apostle’s labours and preaching; and the speaking which 
does not effect this falls short of its true and mighty purpose. 

eis TO GvaTAnporal advToY TAS amwaptias advrote— to fill up 
their sins at all times.” Ezy ro (see verse 12). The clause, con- 
nected closely with the whole accusation, and not merely with 
xwrvovrwy (Hofmann), denotes the final purpose or object. Not 
that they had this purpose in definite view and strove to 
realize it: rovréo rt wOeray OT duaprdvoust Kal Audpravov (CEcu- 
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menius). The purpose of God accomplished itself in their con- 
tinuous perversity. They acted freely and from selfish motive 
when with wicked hands they crucified the Son of God, and 
yet they were unconsciously carrying out the divine purpose : 
“ Him being delivered up by the determinate counsel and fore- 
knowledge of God, with wicked hands they put to death.” 
Acting from conscious impulse and wicked resolve, they were 
unconscious actors in the great drama. Their sin was filling, 
but was not filled up (4varAnpooca being more than the simple 
verb) till that awful period when they slew Jesus, and in the 
same spirit drove out His servants (Matt. xxiii, 32). Compare 
Gen. xv, 16; 2 Mace. vi, 14. It is best to preserve the tem- 
poral sense of zavrore, which, as the last word of the clause, 
has a special moment on it, and not to give it the meaning of 
mavreAos (Olshausen, Bretschneider); 2 Cor. ix, 8. At all 
times in their history, éri tov rpogytoyv, when they killed 
God’s messengers to them, they were filling up their sin, though 
it was far from reaching its fulness; but viv ért tod Xpictov 
kal é yuov—in Christ’s time and ours, by putting Him to 
death and chasing out His apostles, the measure of their iniquity 
was at length filled up. 

epOacey de ér avrous 4 opyn ets TéXOs—“ but the wrath is 
come on them to the utmost.” 

The reading é¢0acev has preponderant authority over ép@akey, 
a probable emendation of the more idiomatic aorist; and row 
Oecou added to doy} in DF, the Latin versions and fathers, and 
the Gothic version, gives the true sense, but the reading is 
unsupported by diplomatic authority. Aé points to the con- 
trast between their past disobedience to God and hostility to 
man’s highest interest, on the one hand (avarAnpooat TavToTe); 
and their certain and awful punishment on the other. It is not 
enim (Vulgate followed by Luther and Beza), but autem, as in 
the Claromontane. By 7 dpyy, the wrath is characterized in 
its prominence and terribleness, either as merited or predes- 
tined and foretold (Chrysostom). The noun does not mean 
punishment (Lapide, Schott, De Wette, Ewald), but wrath, 
the opposite of ydpu. In POdvew the idea of anticipation is 
not to be thought of, for it has this meaning in later Greek 
only when followed by an accusative of person, as in opal as 
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It signifies “to come to,” “to reach to,” with ev te (Rom. ix, 
31; Philip. iii, 16), or éri twa (Matt. xii, 28; Luke xi, 20), or 
dxpe twos (2 Cor. x, 14). The construction with e’s occurs in 
Dan. ii, 17, 18; with éi in Dan. iv, 21; Xenophon, Cyr., 
v, 4,9. The meaning of the verb therefore is not poena divina 
Judaeos vel citius quam exspectaverint, vel omnino praeter 
opimionem eorum superveniente, for the verb is not praevenit, 
as the Claromontane, Beza, Schott, Pelt. See Fritzsche ad 
Rom. ix, 31. The aorist is idiomatic and cannot stand for the 
present (Grotius, Pelt), nor yet is it used as a prophetic term 
(Koppe), nor does it mark of itself the certainty of the event. 
It has its proper sense, which cannot be wholly transferred 
into English. The apostle places himself close by the divine 
purpose which foreappointed that wrath in the indefinite past, 
and he uses the aorist, identifying that divine purpose with its 
fulfilment. The wrath reached them at the past period when 
they had filled up their sins; the aorist does not say that it is 
over, for its most awful manifestations were still to come. His 
Tédos does not mean penitus, ganz und gar (Koch, Hofmann), 
as if it were reAéws; nor is it postremo (Wahl), or tandem 
(Bengel). In this sense it occurs by itself in Herodotus, i, 30; 
Aischylus, Prom., 665. Nor is the meaning, to the end of the 
Jews, 4.¢., to their final destruction (De Wette, Ewald, Peile) in 
contrast to Jer. iv, 27; v, 10. In that case airay would 
need to be supplied, and De Wette’s quotation of we eis 
vTéQos, from 2 Chron. xxxi, 1, is not to the point. Nor does the 
phrase qualify 7 dpy7, wrath which shall continue to its end, or 
to the end of the world. Thus the Greek fathers Gicumenius 
and Theophylact explain e’s TéXos as Gypt TéAovs, aN inadmis- 
sible explanation. This defining connection would require the 
repetition of the article before ety +éXos.  Grotius, Flatt, 

lshausen, refer to the full magnitude of the divine chastise- 
ment—the wrath will work on to its full manifestation. The 
phrase e’s Téos is connected with, the verb and by its usual 
construction; it had reached its end and would exhaust itself 
in palpable infliction. The coming miseries of the Jewish 
people are plainly alluded to in this verse: the destruction of 
their capital and their dispersion; the slaughter of myriads 
and the subjection of many others to servitude, blood, bonds, 
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and long and weary exile. Because the iniquity ot the 
_Amorites was not full in Abraham’s time, four hundred years 
passed away before the promise was realized; but when it 
grew and ripened into fulness, they were dispossessed. So now 
by the time that the iniquities of the Jews had culminated 
to their fulness, the anger of God reached them to its end 
or utmost. 

(Ver. 17.) “Hueis dé, adeApot, aroppancbévres ad’ tuay mpos 
Kalpov Gpas, ToocHTH ov Kapdia—“But we, brethren, being be- 
reaved in separation from you for the space of an hour, in face not 
in heart.” The three verses 14, 15, 16, are a species of digression, 
though the first of them naturally springs out of verse 13. One 
illustration of the efficacy of the word in them was given by 
their patient endurance of sufferings inflicted on them, specially 
by the Jews, against whom, when so referred to, the apostle is 
at once led to bring these awful charges. Aé now resumes the 
yuets of verse 15 under a somewhat different aspect, and the 
apostle places himself at the same time in contrast with the 
Jewish persecutors. “ We, on the other hand” (Klotz, Devarius, 
vol. II, p. 353; Winer, § 53, 7, 6). 

’AdeApot, his usual term of affectionate address. According 
to De Wette, Koch, Hofmann, jueze is in contrast to the > 
vueis Of verse 14, but this connection is rendered exceedingly 
doubtful by the structure and course of thought in the verses. 
Nor is there any ground for the idea of Calvin, followed by 
Hunnius, Piscator, Vorstius, and Benson, and more recently 
acquiesced in by Pelt, Hofmann, and Auberlen, that the verse 
is an apology for the apostle’s absence, lest they should think 
that he had deserted them while so momentous a crisis de- 
manded his presence. “It is not the part of a father to desert 
his children in the midst of such distresses.” But the apostle 
was forced to leave Thessalonica, as the city and church well 
knew, and needed uot therefore to offer any explanation of his 
involuntary absence (Acts xvii, 9,19). He had said that he 
thanked God unceasingly for their willing reception of the 
divine word, and he now expresses his profound interest in 
them and his yearning once more to visit them. Those feel- 
_ ings he would have uttered immediately after the record of his 
thanksgiving, but his mind was taken off in an allusion to the 
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Jews, their great sins for ages, and their accumulated penalty. 
He keenly felt his enforced separation from them, though he 
does not need to make any excuse for it. This state of heart 
is described by a very expressive participle, aroppancOerres, 
desolati (Vulgate). ’Opdavds is defined by Hesychius 6 yovéwy 
éxrepnuevos kal Téxvov. Thus it is properly a child bereaved of 
its parents, a word often occurring ; reversely, it is also followed 
by a genitive of parents bora of their children—opgavos 
wads (Euripides, Hecuba, 150); dppavot yeveas (Pindar, Olym., 

ix, 92). It is employed in the sense of “bereaved,” in reference _ 
to relationship still more remote—dép¢avds éraipwy (Plato, Leg., 
v, 180, D); and then in a sense more tropical, tay plirTarov 
kTnuatov dppavoy (Plato, Phaedo, p. 239, E); oppavot UB ptos 
(Pindar, Isthm., 4, 14); dppavos éxtathuns (Plato, Alcib., ii, p. 
147). ‘The verb is similarly employed with its ordinary natural 
sense, to make, or to be made an orphan; or, more generally, to 
bereave, as yAoooay dppaviger (Pindar, Pyth., 504); was, vavou 
(Antholog., 7, 483, 2). The bereavement of some one or some 
thing, the being reft from one, clings to the passive verb 
through all its modes of use, with the pain and loss consequent 
on a forced or violent separation. The compound verb of the 
text is found in the Choephorae of Aischylus, 249, Tovs & 
aTwppavicmevous vires TreCer Ayuwos—“on them (the brood of 
the parent eagle killed in the folds and coils of a terrible 
serpent) bereaved is hungry famine pressing.” The ag’ in 
composition with the verb, followed also by dazoé before the 
pronoun vuwy, expresses strongly the idea of separation (Winer, 
§ 47). The idea of local severance as the source or concomitant 
of bereavement is thus expressed by the participle, implying 
his deep attachment to them and his strong desire to be among 
them again. It is not in good taste to press the figure, and 
adeApot also forbids it. Thus Cicumenius, ’Opdavol carare- 
plevtes ag vor, and the Syriac (Gas Wsodu, Chrysostom 
explains, “as children after an untimely bereavement are in 
great regret for their parents, so really do we feel.” But this 
reverses the meaning and application of the words. This 
orphaning separation had been zpos xatpov épas— for the 
season of an hour” only, when that strong desire filled his 
heart. The temporal participle expresses a time before that of - 
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the verb. When we had been bereaved and separated only for 
a briefest period, we were the more abundantly longing to sce 
you again. IIpo0s catpov epas belongs to the participle, and 
expresses a very brief space of time, more vividly and dis- 
tinctly than zpos katpoy or pos pay, of which phrases it is 
made up. Compare 2 Cor. vii, 8; Gal. ii, 5; Luke viii, 13. 
Horae momentum occurs in Latin (Horace, Sat. I, i,7,8; Pliny, 
Hist. Nat., vii, 52). pos means “ motion” toward a point of 
time which is before the subject (Donaldson’s New Cratylus, 
§ 177), asin the phrase zpos éo7épay (Luke xxiv, 29; Bernhardy, 
p. 564). It has been usually explained as denoting the time 
during which anything lasts (Luke viii, 18 ; Heb. xii, 11; James © 
iv, 14). It does not mean subito et quasi horae momento 
ereptus (Turretin, Balduin). Nor is the meaning that the time 
of separation would be very short, and that still he hoped soon 
to return (Flatt, De Wette, Koch), for the use of the past parti- 
ciple and its connection with the following past verb disallow 
it. The general sense then is that the separation was imme- 
diately followed by an intense desire of reunion. The sever- 
ance was, however, rpocw7w ov capdia, “in face, not in heart,” 
the dative of relation to—neither instrumental nor modal— 
limiting the separation to this special point or element 
(Donaldson, § 458; Winer, § 31, 6; 2 Cor. i, 12; Gal. i, 22; 
Col. ii, 5). While the severance was only in person, his heart 
was ever knitted to them in indissoluble bonds. And he 
adds— 

TEPLITOTE PWS ETrOvOATapEY TO TPCTWTOY Uuwv (deliv ev TONY 
éatOuuia—< we were the more abundantly zealous to see your 
face with great desire.” The comparative repiccorépws, a form 
very rare in classic Greek, occasions some difficulty. It can 
scarcely be a species of strong positive; nor, more abundantly 
than usual, that is, very abundantly (Turretin, Pelt, Conybeare, 
Olshausen). But this comparative seems always to retain its 
proper signification in the apostle’s usage (Winer, § 35, 4). 
Fromond and Hofmann interpolate this idea, which is not in the 
context, that he longed to see them the more, on account of the 
danger to which, as new converts, they were exposed. Nor is 
the notion of Calvin to be fully accepted, that it was the sepa- 
ration which intensified his regret ; nor the similar one of Winer, 
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that the bereavement made his regret stronger than it would 
have been, but for the Christian affection by which they were 
united (§ 35, 4). Two other interpretations are at opposite 
poles; that on the one hand of the Greek fathers, that his long- 
ing for them was more than was to be expected from persons 
so recently separated, 7 ws eKos iv TOUS 70s pay aro\et- 
p0évtus. But regrets and longings are all the keener soon after 
the separation. On the other hand the view of Liinemann, 
adopted by Alford, is that the regrets were the more bitter just 
on account of the very recency of the bereavement, the com- 
parative referring to 70s katpov pas; or, as Schott had given 
it, ea ipsa de causa, quod temporis vntervallo haud ita longo 
ab amicis Thessal.. seyunctus fuerat. This statement would 
imply that the apostle was conscious that mere lapse of 
time would diminish his love for his converts and his interest 
in them. But the apostle would surely not base the greater 
abundance of his zeal either on the more or fewer weeks of the — 
interval. The reference then seems to be to ov cxapdia—to the 

fact that the separation was one only of person, not of heart ; 

and on account of this unbroken affection, the desire to see 

them again was the more ardent. Liinemann objects that if 
the separation had been in heart there would have been no 

orovdagew at all. Granted; but that does not hinder the apostle 

from saying that his unbroken oneness of heart with them, in 

spite of his personal absence, made him all the more desirous to 

revisit them; had there been less of love, there would have 
been proportionately less endeavour to be present again with 

them. -So Musculus, Zanchius, De Wette, Baumgarten-Crusius, 

Koch, Ellicott. But as aroppancbévres is also closely con- 

nected with xapdia, the violent mode of the severance might 

mingle itself with his thoughts and help to intensify the desire 

again to see those from whom he had been so rudely torn 

away. The éxzovdacauey implies that he had put forth actual 

effort to return to them—had taken measures to bring it about. 

The more abundant endeavour was— 

TO TpdcwToy Wav ideiv—* to see your face,” not simply your- 
selves (Schott), but yourselves in person “face to face” (iii, 10; 
Col. ii, 1). Compare 2 John 12; 8 John 14. 

The last clause éy roAAy éxcOuuia, “ with much desire,” points 
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to the sphere in which the action of the verb showed itself. 
In no listless spirit did he make the endeavour to reach them; 
the desire to return to them was little less than a passion. 
_ The noun is generally used in a bad sense, sometimes with a 
qualifying epithet or genitive attached to it, and is usually 
translated lust or concupiscence. It bears a good sense here, 
as in Luke xxii, 15; Philip. i, 23; Sept., Ps. cii, 5; Prov. 
x, 24. : 

(Ver. 18.) Arore iOeAjcapmer éOciy rds buas, éyw mev LLaidros, 
cat dra€ cai disp—“ Wherefore we wished to come to you—even 
J, Paul—both once and twice.” The 6:6 of the Received Text, 
which is also read by some of the Greek fathers, has insufficient 
authority, dvdr: being found in ABD! Fx. “ Wherefore,” that 
is, because we so longed to see your face, 7OedAjcauev being 
parallel to észovdacauev. It has been remarked that the 
apostle does not use 7CovAjOnmev, as the latter would. indicate 
merely disposition (Tittmann, Synon., p. 124). It is, however, to 
be borne in mind, as Ellicott cautions, that 6éXw is used by the 
apostle far more frequently than GBovAoua, in the proportion, 
indeed, of seven to one, the latter occurring oftenest in the 
Acts of the Apostles. The apostle singles out himself, the wer 
solitarium giving prominence to éys by the sudden severance 
of himself from the others (Hartung, vol. II, p. 413; A. Butt- 
mann, p. 313). On the word itself, see Donaldson’s Cratylus, 
§ 154. The contrast is not so strong as Chrysostom makes it. 
_ Grotius, laying stress on the contrast of the suppressed de, joins 
éyw pev Iaido to the next clause kat dwa€ Kal ds, I, Paul, 
once and again; and brings out this sense, that Paul made the 
effort to revisit them more than once, Silas and Timothy only 
once. So Cocceius, Rosenmiiller, Conybeare, Hofmann, and — 
the text of Lachmann and Tischendorf. But the éyw pev 
IladXos is parenthetic, and for a moment distinguishes the 
apostle from his colleagues, we—I, Paul—a special reference 
to himself, alone in the midst of his trials and labours, The 
period so referred to may have been that after his hasty de- 
-parture from Beroea by himself, Timothy and Silas remaining 
behind him, and while he was for some time in Athens 
alone waiting for them to rejoin him. The phrase kai daaf 
cal dle is precise, and means, on two several occasions, 
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literally “both once and a second time,” xat...cai giving this 
distinct enumeration, and the clause is hot to be taken in 
a general way, as if it meant only several times (Turretin, 
Koppe, Pelt), which would require the omission of the first Kal. 
"Ara€ cat dis occurs in Nehem, xiii, 20; 1 Mace. 111, 30; Philip. 
iv, 16 (Raphel. in loc); Herodotus ii, 121, 37; in, 148. The 
opposite phrase is found in Plato, Clitoph., 410 B; ovx dak 
ovde dis. Twice, then, did the apostle make an earnest effort to 
revisit Thessalonica— 

Kat evecovrev quar 6 Latavas—“and Satan hindered us.” Kat 
must not be identified in meaning with dé, as is done by Benson, 
Schott, Olshausen, De Wette, Koch. It simply states the result, 
the clauses being placed in simple contiguity, while the context 
exhibits that result as in contrast to the intention (Winer, 
§ 53, 3b; Philip. iv, 12) 

(Ver. 19.) Tis yap juwv éAmis 7 xapa 7 oTépavos Kavyioews ; 
7) OUXE kal velo &umporOev Tov Kuplov nov “Incou ev TH avToU 
qaoovoia;—“For what is our hope or joy or crown of rejoicing ? 
or is it not also you in the presence of our Lord Jesus at his 
coming ?” 

Xpicrov after Inocov, on the slender authority of F L and 
some of the Greek fathers, is to be rejected, the omission of the 
word being supported by ABD Kx, &c. The connection is with 
the previous verse, and not with verse 17; and it gives, in the - 
form of a question, the reason (yap) of his desire once and 
again to see them—viz., because they stood in such a relation 
to him and his spiritual honour and happiness. They were 
his “hope,” not that he expected a future reward for their 
conversion (Estius, Fromond, Hofmann), or pardon for his 
earlier life, and the injury he had done to the church as Saul 
the persecutor ; for, as Liinemann remarks, the emphasis is not 
on nuoy, but on éAzis, and the other predicates. His hope was 
that he and they, in spite of trials and difficulties, would be 
kept by divine power, so as to meet before the Master, and 
enjoy His acceptance and welcome. Not only éz/s but Xa pa, 
“joy” in them as the trophies of his toil and warfare, not only 
xapa, but higher still, orépavos cavyjicews. The phrase is very 


* A blank page in Dr. Eadie’s manuscript here would probably have 
been filled with an exposition of the words “ Satan hindered us.” 
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expressive ; it is a chaplet of triumph worn by the victor, the 
genitive not being that of apposition (Koch), but either of 
material, or, rather, of what Winer calls remote internal rela- 
tion (§ 30, 2 8). The Hebrew phrase is nye ney, “crown of 
glory” (Sept., Ezek. xvi, 12; xxiii, 42; also Prov. xvi, 31, 
referring to the “hoary head”; Philip. iv, 1), Compare 
2 Tim. iv, 8; Rev. ii, 10. As the victor boasts of his crown, 
the apostle might rejoice in the salvation of his converts 
through God’s grace and by his preaching. 

The epithets are natural, and are found in Greek and Latin 
writers—riyv rodAny Amida NixoréAny (Antholog., vol. I, p. 225, 
Lips. 1794); spes relaqua nostra (Cicero, Ep. Fam., xiv, 4); C. 

_Marivum, spem subsidiumque patriae (Pro Sextio, 17, 58); 
vitae mihi pariter dulcedo et gloria (Macrob., Somn. Scip., I, 
1); Scipionem, spem omnem salutemque nostram (Livy, Hist., 
XXVill, 39); orépavoy evkrelas méeyayv (Soph., Ajaa, 460); and the 
same phrase occurs in Kurip., Supp., 325. Lobeck in his note 
refers to similar not identical phrases from other authors. 

7 ovxt Kat vmets—“or is it not also you?” The particle 
7 1s sometimes treated in the English version as if it were a 
mere particle of interrogation, as in Matt. xxiv, 23; Rom. 
ui, 29; v, 1, 3; but it retains its real disjunctive sense as 
referring to a previous interrogation, not nonwne (Erasmus, 
Schott), but an non. It introduces the second member of a 
double question (Klotz, Devarius, vol. I, 101; Winer, § 57, 1; 
Hand, Twrsell. on the particle an, vol. I, p. 349). While some 
erroneously take 3 as a mere mark of interrogation, Pelt regards 
} ovxi as meaning nisi. The cai with its ascensive force is 
“also,” not “even,’ as in our version, reference being to his 
other converts, who were also at the same time his hope and 
joy—kal duets wera Ty GAXwy, a8 Chrysostom explains it, and 
(Ecumenius after him. The Vulgate and the Peshito omit cai; 
the Claromontane has etiam. 

Zumpocbev too Kupiov juov “Inco ev ty avrot wapovela— 
“in the presence of our Lord Jesus at His coming.” Xpuorov of 
the Received Text has little authority, and is rightly rejected. 
Some propose a close connection with the previous clause, as in 
the English version, “are not even ye in the presence of our 


Lord Jesus Christ.” Thus Olshausen says that this expresses a 
j G 
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doubt which is plainly put an end to in the last verse, and his 
meaning is, or “do not ye also (as I myself*and all the rest of 
the faithful) appear before Christ at His second coming” (Bis- 
ping)? But such an exegesis mars the full sense of the double 
question. It is also partial to connect the clause immediately 
with the first part of the verse, “for what is our hope and joy 
and crown of boasting in the presence of the Lord Jesus?” 
For the clause belongs to both questions, and characterizes 
place and time. “What is our hope, joy, and crown of gloria- 
tion? or are not ye also in the presence of the Lord Jesus?” and 
the period is—at His coming. The two clauses are not very 
different in meaning: rapovoia is presence, or a being present 
(Aischylus, Persae, 167; Sophocles, Electra, 1232; 2 Cor. x, 
10; Philip. i, 26; ii, 12). Appearance often implies advent or 
arrival as preceding or producing it, so that advent is a 
frequent meaning (1 Cor. xvi, 17; 2 Cor. vii, 6, 7; 2 Macc. xv, 
21; Diodor. Sic. i, 29). The term is often, as here, employed 
- to denote the appearance or coming of Christ, which are iden- 
tical, as in Matt. xxiv; 1 Cor. xv, 23; 2 Pet. iii, 4; 1 John ii, 
28, &e. Instances in Abdiel’s Essays, p. 166. 

In presence of His glorified humanity, seated on His throne, 
the work of redemption being finished on earth, the human 
species no longer, at least in present organization, living on 
it, but. having completed its cycle of existence, specially and 
formally are believers accepted by Him. His coming—per- 
sonal, public, and glorious—is the great hope of the church, 
which it ever cherishes as the epoch when it shall be full 
in numbers and perfect in felicity. The apostle’s hope was 
that when he and they stood in the Master’s presence, they 
would not be “ashamed at His coming,” and he anticipated 
a “joy and crown of rejoicing” in their final salvation, in their 
rescue from temptation and suffering and death, and in their 
spiritual change which had ripened into glory—a change of 
which he by God’s blessing had been the human instrument 
(2 Cor. i, 14; Philip. ii, 16). ‘ 

. (Ver 20.) "Yuet yap érre 7 Sd€a Ayuov Kal 4 xapa— For ye 
are our glory and joy.” Liinemann and many others take yap, 
not as causal, but confirmatory, bekraftigend—yes, or indeed, 
ye are our glory and joy—the yé element of the word, according 
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to Ellicott, having the predominance. Winer, § 53, 8; Hartung, 
vol. I, p. 473. But yao may have its usual meaning. If the 
apostle virtually repeats what he had just said, the repetition 
must have something special} either additional or intensive, 
about it. “ What is our hope and joy and crown of boasting ? 
Are not ye also in the presence of the Lord Jesus? Certainly, 
at that future period, for ye are now in every sense our glory 
and joy” —vpeis éoré being emphatic from position, cal viv éore 
kat Tore écecOe (Theophylact). Hartung, vol. I, 473. The sense 
is not different whichever of these meanings of yap be adopted. 
At the same time the temporal distinction of Flatt and Hof- 
mann cannot be sustained—that verse 19 refers to the future, 
and verse 20, in contrast, to the present time. Such a distinc- 
tion is not marked out by the words. The 19th verse is not 
expressed in the future, there being no verb written, and, 
though the reference is virtually to the future, the apostle 
views it under a present aspect, and presents it as the source of 
his ardent desire to revisit his converts. Chrysostom says, in 
reference to these epithets as applied to the Thessalonian 
believers, “These words are those of women inflamed with 
tenderness and talking to their little children. . . . The 
name of crown is not sufficient to express the splendour, but 
he has added ‘of boasting” Of what fiery warmth is this! 

For reflect how great a thing it is that an entire 
Sten should be present planted and rooted by Paul. Who 
would not rejoice in such a multitude of children, and in the 
goodness of those children ?” The book Siphra records—Gloria 
est discipulo, si praecepta magistrt sur observat ; gloria est 
filiis Aaronis, quod praecepta Mosis observarunt (Schottgen, 
Hovrae, vol. I, p. 824). 

The practical improvement of two very old commentators 
may be quoted—“Certainly the gaining of souls to God's 
kingdome is no small pillar to support our hope of salvation, 
and a pledge to us of our glory, so runnes the promise they 
that turne others to righteousnesse shall shine as starres, 
Dan. xii, 3, Prov. xi, 30” (Sclater’s Exposition of Thessalonians, 
London, 1627). Bishop Jewel's reflection is—‘This ought to 
be the case of all such which are ministers, that they shodid 
seek above all things to bring the people to such perfection of 
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understanding, and to such godliness of life, that they may 
yejoice in their behalf, and so cheerfully wait for the coming of 
our Lord Jesus Christ” (Exposition of Thessalonians, 1583). 


CHAPTER III. 


(Ver. 1.) Avd unxére oréyovtes—‘ Wherefore being no longer 
able to bear.” Acd, “for which reason,” refers back naturally, 
not to the last clauses expressive of the apostle’s hopeful and 
joyous interest in his converts (Liinemann, Hofmann), but to 
his intense desire to visit them and the failure of a double 
effort; the connection being, “because I could not come to you, 
Satan having hindered me, and because I was still filled with 
profound anxiety to hear about you, as I could not see you, 
I resolved to send Timothy to cheer and encourage you.” The 
“we,” as formerly limited in ii, 18, means apparently here the 
apostle only. The verb oréyeyv is defined by Hesychius 
as Baoragev; vrouevey. Its original meaning (connected 
with oréyy) is to cover, so as to keep out or off, as in Thucy- 
dides, iv, 37. See Poppo’s note, vol. III, part iii, p. 121. 
The verb is used in 1 Cor. ix, 12; xiii, 7, in both cases with 
vavra. It does not mean, as sometimes in the classics, 
occultantes (Wolf, Baumgarten, and Robinson), nor that he was 
no longer able to cover up his yearnings in silence; but the 
sense is, when I was no longer able to control my longing for 
you without doing something to gratify it (Polyb., iii, 53, 2), 
See Kypke in loc. The use of the subjective jxér. implies 
the writer’s own feeling, being in such a state that I could not 
master my desire to see you. Winer,§ 55,5. See under ii, 15, 

evdokijoauev KaTarepOnvar ev’ AOivous wdvor-—“ we thought it 
good to be left behind at Athens alone.” The verb belongs to 
the later Greek, the spelling being ed or nv. Sturrz,p.168. The 
idea of pleasing is not in the verb, though it signifies “it was 
our pleasure,” but only that of libera voluntas, a resolution 
freely come to, not prompta inclinatio (Calvin), and the aorist 
is not to be taken as an’ imperfect (Grotius, Pelt), the latter of 
whom speaks confidently, res ipsa docet. Not a few refer the 
plural to Paul and Silas; but the limitation in ii, 18, governs 
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this plural and the following évéuyauev ; the singular occurring 
again more precisely in verse 5. There is stress from its position 
on «ovor, not simply, alone in Athens, in urbe videlicet a Deo 
alienissimd, but perhaps also the feeling of solitude was deepened 
from his intense craving for human sympathy and fellowship. 
The statement is supposed to clash with Acts xvii, 14,15. Jowett 
accuses the writer of the Acts of ignorance that only Silas was 
left behind, and Schrader supposes two visits to Athens. One 
theory is, that the apostle sent Timothy away prior to his own 
arrival in Athens—that is, as Alford expresses it, “the apostle 
seems to have determined during the hasty consultation 
previous to his departure from Beroea to be left alone at 
Athens, which was the destination fixed for him by his 
brethren, and to send Timothy back to Thessalonica to ascer- 
tain the state of their faith” (Prolegom.). Such is also the view 
of Wieseler (Chronol. des Apost. Zeitalt., p. 249), and of Koppe, 
Hug, and Hemsen. But the natural view is that Timothy was 
despatched to Thessalonica from Athens. (1) For this verse 
plainly implies that Paul in Athens had Timothy with him, 
and, sending him off from Athens to Thessalonica, became 
himself “alone,” Silas being probably absent somewhere else. 
The order of thought and the verbs caraderpOjvat, ewéeuauer, 
lead without doubt to such a conclusion; the two verbs indi- 
cate a mission personally enjoined by the apostle himself, and 
that Timothy was with him in Athens. (2) When Paul left 
Beroea he went away alone, but left commandment for Silas 
and Timothy to rejoin him, and he waited for them at Athens. 
Is there, then, any improbability in the supposition that 
Timothy obeyed the order with all speed, and that on his 
arrival at Athens the apostle deprived himself of his company 
and sent him off at once to Thessalonica? (3) The apostle, 
before the return of Timothy and Silas from Macedonia, 
had gone to Corinth, where his colleagues at length joined 
him, so that he writes in the beginning of the letter from 
the same city, “ Paul and Silvanus and Timotheus.” (4) 
The apostle could not say that it was his pleasure to be 
left alone at Athens, if he had been always alone during his 
sojourn in that city and no other had been in his company. 
The phrase, therefore, implies the arrival and presence of 
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Timothy prior to his departure to Thessalonica. T here is 
really nothing in the narrative of the Acts, which omits this 
mission of Timothy altogether, to contradict this view, which 
is held by Schott, Koch, De Wette, Liinemann, and Elheott. — 

(Ver. 2.) Kat ééuyapev Tid@cor Tov adeApov uov Kat 
cuvepyov Tov Ocoj—“ and sent Timothy our brother and fellow- 
worker with God.” There is a confusing variety of readings, 
showing that the copyists stumbled at some word or phrase. 
Though cuvepyov Tov Oeov, which has been conjectured by 
Liinemann and Alford as furnishing the occasion, is a Pauline 
phrase (1 Cor. iii, 9), yet perhaps the application of the phrase 
to one not an apostle might originate some difficulty. So B 
omits Tov Ocov, and D?E K L supplant it by judy, “our fellow- 
labourer,” with the Syriac and Chrysostom ; tov Geou is placed 
after tov duacovoy, which supersedes cuvepyov in A 8 and 677; 
the Vulgate has et ministrum Dei, and so the Coptic; F has 
dtaxovov Kal cuvepyov Tov Oeov; the Received Text having 
dtaxovov tov OQeov Kat cuvepyov juov, Which is vindicated by 
Bouman and Reiche. Amidst all this variety it is hard to come 
to a decided conclusion. 

The text as we have given it is found in D117, in the Claro- 
montane, Sangerm., and Ambrosiaster, fratren nostrwm et 
adjutorem Det. It may be said that dvaxovoy is an emendation 
for cuvepyov more humbly fitting to tov Oeov, and if this be 
admitted, then the reading of Lachmann, Tischendorf, and 
many modern editors may be safely preferred. The phrase 
cuvepyov Tov Oeod does not mean, one who wrought as a fellow 
with the apostle, while both belonged to God, as Flatt, Hey- 
denreich, and Olshausen contend on 1 Cor. iii, 9; but is a fellow- 
worker with God, as ow distinctly belongs to the following 
genitive, He being the chief and primal worker himself. Bern- 
hardy, p. 171. Compare Rom. xvi, 3, 9, 21; Philip. ii, 25 ; iv, 
3, in all of which cases ouy is connected with the associated 
genitive (2 Cor. i, 24; Demosth., 68, 27; 884, 2). It has been. 
supposed by some that the apostle so eulogized Timothy to 
make the Thessalonians aware of the sacrifice which he made 
in sending such a colleague to them, and in deciding to remain 
in Athens alone (Theophylact, Musculus). Such a purpose is 
not in the context, nor can it be safely ascribed to the large- 
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hearted apostle. As little can Chrysostom’s idea be adopted, 
that the object of the apostle in so eulogizing his representative 
was to show them the honour which in this way he put upon 
them, lest they should be tempted to depreciate him (Hofmann). 
It is probable that the apostle wrote simply in the fulness of 
his heart, Timothy being specially dear to him, and specially 
useful in promoting the great work. Compare Philip. ii, 19- 
25. See under Col. i, 1; v, 7. Timothy was a brother beloved 
in many ways—the child of a pious ancestry on the female 
side ; a convert of the apostle; an active, sympathizing, and 
indefatigable colleague—“ working the work of the Lord, as I 
also do”; a fellow-worker with God himself, for the sphere 
was— 

éy TO evayyeNlw TOU XotcTov—“ in the gospel of Christ” —God’s 
great sphere of operation among men. Timothy preached it, 
and God rendered it efficacious (Rom. i, 9; 2 Cor. x, 14; Philip. 
iv, 3). And Timothy was sent for this purpose— 

eis TO oTnplEar tuas Kal Tapakadéoa vréep THs TicTEws 
-vpov—< to establish you, and to exhort you on behalf of your 
faith.” 

The Received Text has vuas after rapaxarXéoa, but it is 
rejected on greatly preponderant authority; and izép in the 
last clause is to be preferred to zepi, being found in A BD! F 
Ky». The meaning, then, is not that Paul through Timothy 
(a-Lapide, Grotius), but that Timothy himself should confirm 
them. The infinitive with es 70, as in i, 16, points out the 
special purpose of the mission, and orypigéa is often similarly 
employed (Rom. i, 11; xvi, 25 ; James v, 8; 1 Peter v, 10). The 
next infinitive, wapakxadeoa, is plainly not to comfort, for an 
objective sentence dependent on it begins the next verse 
(Acts xiv, 22; xv, 32; 2 Thess. ii, 17), but to exhort, the ex- 
hortation being on behalf of, or in furtherance of, the faith ; 
whereas rep: would refer rather to the object or theme of the 
exhortation, which is distinctly put in the following verse. 
Winer, § 47,1. The afflictions which made this confirmation 
necessary are not those of the apostle only, as Cicumenius, 
Theophylact, Estius, Fromond, Macknight; but the whole con- 
text points to the persecution which had fallen out at Thessa- 
lonica, and in which the apostle had participated. 
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The next words are so closely connected with this verse that 
~ there should be no division of verses. 

(Ver. 3.) TO pundeva calverOa ev Tais Oreoty TavTals— 
“that no one be disquieted in these afflictions.” 

The common text has 7 for the first word, which is not 
adinissible (Winer, § 44, 5), and in its place FGhave wa. The 
text as given has highest uncial authority. Compare, however, 
2 Cor. ii, 12; Koch in loc. The verb catvew from cetw, used 
only here in the New Testament, means physically to move 
backwards and forwards, or hither and thither, as a dog does 
his tail—/flian, Hist. Var., xiii, 42; Homer, Odyss., xvi, 4; 
Aristoph. Eq. 1031. It then signifies to fawn upon to 
flatter (Aischylus, Choeph., 191); and in this sense some take it 
here (Elsner, Koch, Riickert). Thus Hesychius defines caivec 
by codakever. Faber Stap. has adulationi cederet. Beza gives 
adblandiri. Bengel says the verb is applied e’s tovs UrovAous 
kal KoAaktxous. Seealso Tittmann’s Synon., p. 189; Suidas swb 
voce; and Wetstein in loc. But the sense is not congruous, for 
such blandishment is not the result or accompaniment of per- 
secution, which induces terror, and shakes men’s constancy. 
Such is apparently the meaning. 

The verb in later Greek signifies, to be moved in mind, to 
be disturbed; or, as Chrysostom explains it, QopuBeicOa Kai 
TapaTtesOa’ ToiTo yap écrt calvesPa. Diogenes Laertius, 
vill, 41; Sophocles, Antig.,1214. Hesychius gives as synonyms 
kweiaOat, cadreverOa. The meaning of deluded or infatuated 
given by Hofmann has no support. The connection has been 
regarded in various ways. 

1. Schott, Koch, and Bisping take rd uydéva calverOar as 
an accusative absolute, quod attinet ad, or, as Cocceius, ad 
vos confirmandum hoc verbo. The construction is admissible, 
but very rare. Bernhardy, 132; Kriiger, § 50, 6,8. Liinemann 
objects that Schott’s appeal to Philip. iv, 10, cannot be sustained 
in proof, because the phrase on which the stress is laid, rd bartp 
€uo0 ppovery, is the usual object accusative to the transitively 
employed verb aveOaXere. But another interpretation of that 
verse is as probable. See under Philip. iv, 10. 

2, Liinemann and Alford take the clause as dependent on 
ets, In opposition to the entire sentence preceding, and as 
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repeating in a negative and sharper form the same thought— 
to stablish you and exhort you on behalf of your faith—that 
is, that no one of you be shaken by these afflictions. But, as 
Ellicott remarks, “the regimen is remote, and the course of 
thought is broken.” Liinemann’s suggestion that rouréort 
might have been written for rd, and Alford’s, which is almost 
equivalent to it, are more than doubtful, and are at variance 
with the asserted connection—e’s in the previous verse—for 
an explanatory thought is interpolated. 

3. The better exegesis is that which makes 76 mndeva 
caiverOa an objective sentence, dependent on rapaxadéca, 
and explaining the theme of exhortation. Winer, § 44,5. The 
meaning, then, is to stablish you and to exhort you on behalf of 
your faith—the exhortation being that no one be shaken. So 
De Wette, Reiche, Hofmann, Ellicott, and Riggenbach; A. 
Buttmann, p. 226. The objection, that in this case rapuxadeou 
would govern only an accusative of the thing, is not formidable. 
See 1 Tim. vi, 2, though Liinemann gives another explanation ; 
Luke iii, 18,-and Mark v, 22, which, however, contains an 
accusative of person. But, as has been stated, such infinitives 
have not the same immediate dependence on the verb that 
substantives have. On such usage see Matthiae, § 543, 2, 3, 
and his numerous examples. The proposal of Matthaei to insert 
a second es before To uydéva is a desperate solution. Compare 
Rom. iv, 11. The sense is not materially different under any 
of these principal forms of exegesis. To stablish you and 
exhort you on behalf of your faith—that is, to the end that 
ye be not moved—is not very different from saying, to stablish 
you and exhort you on behalf of your faith—the theme of the 
exhortation being that ye be not shaken— 

év tats OXLWeow TavTas—in these afflictions.” ’Ey is not 
purely temporal (Liinemann), nor is it strictly instrumental, 
but it points out the condition in which they were placed ; 
these afflictions so surrounded them that they were in them 
(Winer, 48, a); “these afflictions” being certainly not those 
special to the apostle, but common to him and to the Thessa- 
lonians, See under previous verse. 

avrol yap oldate Ort ets ToUTO KeiucBa—“for yourselves know 

‘that we are appointed thereunto.” I'dap introduces the reason 
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for which they should not be troubled in these afilictions, ana 
that reason, generally, is their knowledge that their subjection 
to them was the divine will. The verb xeZua: is passively used, 
posit. sumus (Vulgate). Luke ii, 34; Philip. i, 17. Todro refers 
to OAlWvecw, and not to the injunction, not to be shaken or 
perturbed. The plural verb does not refer to Paul alone 
(cumenius, Estius), but immediately to Paul and the Thessa- 
lonians, representing at the same time all believers. Those 
afflictions are not accidental on the one hand, and we do not 
court them or merit them on the other hand, but our position 
brings them on us, and God by his grace has set us in that 
position. Why then be shaken by them, for we cannot avoid 
them, and when with you we forewarned you of them (Matt. 
x, 22; John xv, ab es 

(Ver. 4.) Kat yap, dre mpos tmas jnuev, Tpocdéyouey vuiv OTt 
ucd\Aouev OAL Bec Aac—* For verily when we were with you, we 
told (or, were telling) you before that we were to be afflicted.” 

[ap assigns the reason for the atrot yap otdate—xat laying 
moment upon it: for ye know because we told you before 
when we were with you. Winer, § 53, 8. In the phrase 
apos uuas, the original notion of direction disappears after 
verbs implying rest, and the sense is not different from 7zapd 
with the dative or the Latin apud. Fritzsche on Mark i, 18. 

The phrase wéAAouey OA BerGar is no mere dilution of the 
simple future, but repeats the idea on the divine side of eis 
Touro Kxeiuefa—that these sufferings are a portion of God’s 
allotment which we cannot escape, as they are the characteristic 
and inevitable lot of believers. Méd)omey expresses the cer- 
tainty, and implies the soonness of the sufferings. 

Kabws Kat eyéveTo Kat oldate—“ as also it came to pass and ye 
know.’ It turned out as the apostle had foretold—the pre- 
diction had been verified, and in their history or from their 
experience they knew it. The words from airoi yap oidare to 
the end of this verse are very unnecessarily marked by Griesbach 
and Knapp in a parenthesis. 

(Ver. 5.) Aca robrTo kayo unxert oréyov—* For this Sette when 
I too could no longer forbear.” “For this cause,” that is, 
because those predicted sufferings had really broken out among 
them,and they had had actual experience of them. In the chee 
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xaye the cat, belonging simply to the pronoun, may refer either 
to Timothy, “I as well as he,” or to the jets of the previous 
verse, “I as well as you,” that is, “I longing to see you and 
you longing to see me” (Schott, Olshausen), or to those who 
were along with him, as in li, 13. It is difficult to say which 
of these references was in the apostle’s mind. The first is 
natural, the second is rather an anticipation of the latter part 
of vy. 6, and the third has a historical vindication in Acts xvii, 
15, that there were brethren with him for a period at Athens. 

The phrase uncére oré-yov, “no longer forbearing,” is explained 
under the first verse. 

ereuyra els TO yrovat THY TicTW tuov—“I sent Timothy to 
know your faith.” Kes ro yveva, the infinitive of purpose, 
specifies the design of éreuyya, and the meaning plainly is not, 
that Timothy the sent one, but that Paul the sender, might 
know—the subject being the same in both verbs. The theme 
of information was ty wictw vuov, “your faith,’ what its 
aspects and stability were, and if it had passed through the 
ordeal in safety. The apostle’s anxiety was— 

MITHOS ETELPATEY ULAS O Telpacwy Kal els KEVOY yevnTul 0 KOTOS 
yuav—* lest perchance the tempter have tempted you, and our 
labour might prove or turn out to be in vain.” Mows depends 
naturally on yveva, and not on éreuwa, and introduces an 
indirect question, as Liinemann states. Not a few connect it 
with the idea of fearing (PoPovmevos), fearing lest the tempter, 
&c. Beza, Pelt, Turretin. The aorist indicative érelpacey 
specifies the tempting as having actually taken place, while the 
subjunctive yevyra represents the results of the temptation as 
conditional or doubtful, it being a possible thing that the 
apostle’s labours should, as the result of the temptation, turn 
out to be fruitless. As the apprehension might be verified, or 
might prove groundless, the apostle’s anxiety was to ascertain 
the actual state of things, or whether the temptation which 
was intended to shake them had done so. Winer, § 56,2; Gayler, 
p- 323. Winer justly objects to the harsh view of Fritzsche in 
taking pojrws in the first clause as an forte—an forte Satanas 
_ vos tentasset-—and in the second clause as ne forte—ne forte 
labores mei irritt essent—making it in the first clause an 
interrogative particle, and in the second an expression of fear 
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or apprehension. See also Ellicott; Matthiae, § 519, 7. ~ The 
verb éetpucey, a8 the following clause shows, does not mean 
“may have succeeded in tempting you,” the cause for the 
effect (Macknight), or, mit Erfolg versucht (Baumgarten-Crusius). 
The tempter’s purpose was obvious, and the apostle was only 
in doubt as to the result. The agent of the temptation 
is named in harmony with his work, as expressed by the verb 
érelpacev 6 weipagwv (Matt. iv, 3; 1 Cor. vii, 5). All notion of 
time is excluded from the present participle used as a sub- 
stantive. Winer, § 45, 7; Bernhardy, p. 316. For ets xevoy 
yéevnrcu, see the similar phrase under Gal. i, 2. 

(Ver. 6.)”Apte dé €XOdvros Timobéou pos jpuas ap’ yue@v—“ But 
Timothy having just now come unto us from you.” The 
adverb of time is most naturally connected with the participle . 
é\Odvros, Which in itself implies time, and not with a verb so 
remote as rapexA/Oyuev of the following verse, which has its 
ground prefixed to it in da rovro. Liimemann’s arguments for 
the last connection are of little weight. Not only did the 
return of Timothy bring comfort and that comfort prompt the 
writing of the epistle, but he wishes specially to connect the 
two things. Timothy had been sent away—his good tidings 
on his return cleared up perplexities, and that at once. The 
apostle reverts to his position in the mission of Timothy, and 
virtually affirms by the dot: éAPovros that no sooner had he 
come back than all doubts were cleared up, and at once his 
relieved and rejoicing heart gave utterance to its emotions in 
the epistle. The adverb aovi, though originally different from 
voy, often in the later Greek represents present time. See under 
Gal. 1, 9. 

Kal evdyyeriramevou nuly Thy TioTW Kul Thy ayatny tuov— 
“and having brought good news to us of your faith and love.” 
The participle is used in its original meaning—ayabor Hyerro 
(Chrysostom), and has its common construction, dative of 
person and accusative of thing’ (Luke i, 19; Lobeck ad 
Phiynich., 266-8). The subjects of the good news, rlerie and 
«yarn, ave both specified by the articles. For their meaning, &e., 
see under Ephes. 4, 15. Their faith had remained firm in spite 
of trial and suffering. Chrysostom explains by using BeBalwor, 
and Theodoret tis evoeBeias rd BéBaov. Their love was 
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evincing itself—had not waxed cold. because of abounding 
— niquity—7 dé dyamy THY TpaKTiciy Gperiv. Their condition 
SS delighted him, as it proved the continued existence of unshaken 
faith and active love among them, and he was no less rejoiced 
with a third element of their character, their unfaded remem- 
brance of himself—rpia réOeixey d&iépacra (Theodoret). For 

he adds— 

_ kat Ore éxXeTe pvelav juov ayay ravrore—* and that ye 
have good remembrance of us always.” For uve/asee under i, 2: 
its meaning differs according as the verb by which it is fol- 
lowed is vroveio Oa, or xe. ILavrore belongs more naturally to 
the clause before it than to the participle after it (Koch and 
Hofmann). i, 2; 1 Cor. i, 4; xv, 58; Gal. iv, 18; Ephes. v, 20; 
2 Thess. i, 3. Not only was the remembrance good, but it was 
continuous, the result being that they were— 

ériToOouvres nuas tociy KabaTep Kal nucis Yuas—“longing to 

see us as we also ((detv érimo0ovuer) to see you.” The simple verb 

zroQew does not occur in the New Testament, and ézz in the com- 

1 pound is not intensive, greatly desiring, but retains its primary 

directive meaning. “Eauo@ety 71, as Fritzsche says, idem valet 

quod robov éxew éri te (ad Rom.,i,11; Sept., Ps. xli, 1). For 

‘kat see Klotz, Devarius, vol. II, 633; Winer, § 53, 5. They 

longed to see the apostle just as the apostle longed to see them. 

The longing was therefore mutual, for there was earnest attach- 
ment on both sides. 

(Ver. 7.) Arca rotro rapexAjOnuer, adeApoi— On this account 
were we comforted, brethren.” Ara rovro compacts into one 
argument.the three preceding statements—their unshaken faith, 
their fervent love, and their continuous desire to see the apos- 
tle. The verb in the perfect tense is found in A and 38, 23, 57; 
and such a reading may have arisen from connecting apt: with 
it, as Koch does, though the aorist forms one of Liinemann’s 
reasons against joining the adverb to éA@dvros. The aorist 
simple expresses the past fact that Timothy’s return brought 
comfort, and that this comfort still existed is implied in the 
context— : ee 

ed ipiv emt raon Th avayKy Kat OrlWer nuav dia THs UmOov 
aiorews—comforted “over you in all our necessity and. afflic- 
tion through your faith.” The first émi has virtually its literal 
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sense of “on”—you being the foundation on which the com- 
fort rested (Winer, § 48, c). Alford, after Liinemann and Pelt, 
renders the preposition “with reference to you,” but this is 
somewhat inexact. It is far wrong on the part of Koppe and 
Pelt to regard é¢ duty as superfluous (proprie redundat), 
because of the following dua tH9 tuav ricrews. For the first 
phrase points out the persons on whom the apostle’s comfort 
rested (2 Cor. vii, 7), and the second points out that element of 
their condition by the instrumentality of which his comfort 
was realized ; yourselves were the basis, your faith the medium 
of our comfort. The second ézi does not distinctly differ in 
meaning from the first—“over all our necessity and tribulation” 
—comfort was so thrown over it that it ceased to vex us and 
fill us with sorrow. Such is the semi-local image, the preposition, 
as Ellicott says, “marking that with which the comfort stands 
in immediate contact and connection ;” you afford the comfort, 
and that exists over or in connection with our necessity and 
distress, so that these do not fill us with despondency. Some 
make éi causal, others temporal. Alford suggests “in spite 
of” as the translation, and that is indeed the ultimate sense. 
To find the image it is best to adhere to the primary sense of 
superposition. Donaldson, Cratylus, § 172. Compare 2 Cor, 
vi, 4. The Received Text reads 0AlWet cat avayKy, but only on 
the authority of K L and some of the Greek fathers. It is not 
easy to say what this affliction and necessity were, but the 
probability is that they were external in nature. The notion 
of Koch and De Wette that they were internal anxiety about 
the Thessalonians cannot be entertained, for in that case the 
report of Timothy would have removed them, but the expres- 
sion implies that they continued still, though countervailing 
comfort was enjoyed. It is needless to distinguish the substan- 
tives nicely, as when Bouman regards the first as generic and 
the second as specific. 

‘Avan is the unavoidable (Wiander; Sophocles, Trachin., 
823) as the result of constraint or circumstances (1 Cor. vii, 37; 
ix, 17; Matt. xviii, 7), and the distress therefrom arising (Luke 
xxi, 23; 2 Cor. vi, 4; Xenoph., Memor., iii, 12,2). Ode, allied 
to rpiBw, tribulatio, is pressure (2 Cor. ii, 4; Matt. xii, 21), 
Compare Rom. 11, 9, OAtYrus Kal orevoxwpia; 2 Cor. vi, 4, OrIYreg 
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kat avaykyn. It is probably wrong to restrict avayxy to disease, 
or, seantiness of means, or hardness of manual labour (Schott), 
though these may not be excluded. The apostle may refer to 
his entire condition at Corinth, in the midst of peril and perse- 
cution from the Jews, “who opposed themselves and _blas- 
phemed.” The words of the Lord in a vision, “no man shall 
set on thee to hurt thee,” implies that attempts against him 
had been made, and these culminated at length in the insurrec- 
tion against him when he was dragged before Gallio. Sur- 
rounding circumstances seemed so dark and forbidding that the 
apostle began to despond and was tempted to form the purpose 
of leaving Corinth, or at least of moderating his labours so that 
the enmity against him might die down. But the divine voice 
met him with the words quoted, and Christ’s words are ever 
fitted to the condition of him to whom they are spoken. “Be 
not afraid, but speak and hold not thy peace, . . . for I 
have much people in this city.” Compare 1 Cor. ii, 3. The 
comfort came— . 

oa THe vuov wicrews—<through your faith,” the faith of 
whose stability Timothy had brought so favourable a report. 
Grotius would very tastelessly place the phrase before éri racy, 
&e., and Hofmann would join it with the following clause éru viv 
Comey, with this meaning—weil euer Glaube es ist dadurch wir 
jetzt leben—a connection which Liinemann correctly calls so 
monstrous as to need no contradiction. Thus the apostle has 
in the verse eg’, ei, dic, bringing out, as his manner is, vary- 
ing but closely connected aspects of relation. See also under 
verse 9. The result is— 

(Ver. 8.) dre viv Gomer, éav Umets orikynte [oriKere] év Kupio— 
“for now we live if ye stand fast in the Lord.” The speliing of 
the verb in the last clause is doubtful. The received text, with 
DN}, and some minuscules, have orjxyre. Ellicott quotes B, 
but wrongly, for though Mai’s reprint so spells it, Alford asserts 
e codice that it reads orixere, and his reason is confirmed by 
Tischendorf’s edition ex ipso codice. The solecistic orijxere is 
found in ABFHLn%, and has therefore good authority. 
Serivener’s remark as to the permutation of vowels in the best 
MSS. is met by Alford’s assertion from personal inspection that, 
with certain specified exceptions, it is not so in the Vatican 
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Codex, in any ordinary occurrences of long and short vowels. 
“Ore gives the reason of the statement which has just preceded. 
The language is strong. Necessity and distress had brought a 
species of death over the apostle, but he came out of it-as soon 
as he heard of their firmness in the faith. Zomey is not to be 
explained away by the phrase dum vivimwus vivamus (Pelt), 
nor is it to be exaggerated into eternal life, fom Ti meAAovoay 
(Chrysostom). The adverb is probably not used with a purely 
temporal meaning—he had been as one having the sentence of 
death in himself, but now in their life he lives (Jowett, Marlor- 
atus). The particle has rather somewhat of a logical sense— 
referring to and implying the fulfilment of the condition intro- 
duced by édy. Hartung gives as an example of the transfer of 
this time-particle auf Umstande und Bedingung—yyr por dvos 
vov pevEouc, TO’ ayvos ov (Kuripides, Elect. 979). Kiihner, 
§ 690. 

The next clause is conditional éav orjxere. If the subjunc- 
tive form be adopted, the meaning is that he did not know 
after all whether they would stand fast; and he states the 
matter hypothetically—assumes the possibility; whereas, if the 
indicative orjxere be adopted, the apostle assumes as a fact - 
that they would stand fast. Donaldson, § 502; Klotz, Devarius, 
11, 455. See under Gal. i, 8,9; Winer, § 41. The verb otijcew 
is used in Mark xi, 25 in the literal sense of to stand; and 
tropically in Rom. xiv, 4; Gal. v, 1; Philip. iv, 1; and it 
derives its specialty of sense from the context, “stand fast.” 
"Ey Kupi describes the element of their stability, in union 
with the Lord and in fellowship with Him. The apostle had 
been in hard and heavy circumstances, which weighed him down 
to death. Opposition, unbelief, peril, disappointment, physical 
labour, and debility so preyed upon him that he felt as one 
enveloped in the shadow of death; but Timothy’s news from 
Thessalonica so revived him, so lifted him out of the gloom, 
that he lived again; his soul wasso joyful over the stability 
of his converts, that he triumphed at once over surrounding 
dangers and persecutions. And that conditional sentence was 
a warning to them for the future; the continuance of that life 
depended on their continuous stability. 


: ’ \ > a a 
(Ver. 9.) Tia yap etxapistiay duvaucba to Och dwraTo- 
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dovvat rept tuav éxi—* for what thanksgiving can we render 
God for you in return for.” Some MSS. ry. EF X1—insert Kupl. 
Tap, not a mere particle of transition (Pelt), confirms what 
has been said, and brings out one special manifestation of the 
power and fulness of the ¢w7. Tiva, interrogative, implies what 
Sui toiont thanks; or, as LSP bya eieey paraphrases, oto 
Kal auto opetdovtes evxapio rely, ouxX evplaKoley THY aélav euxXa- 
pistiayv. The apostle had given thanks for their conversion, | 
had given thanks for the manner in which they had received 
the word ; and now he knows not what amount of thanks to 
give for their stability under persecution and suffering. 

The double compound dyrazrodovva: is properly to give in 


return (dy7i), dd, as Ellicott says, hinting at the debt: pre- 


viously incurred, Winex’s explanation is, “whi dando te ex- 
solvis debito, debitum enim est oneris instar nobis impositi 
quo levamvur cum solvimus” (De Verb. Praep. Comp. in N. T. 
Usu, iv, p. 12). The verb is used in the sense of penal retribu- 
tion (2 Thess. i, 6; Rom. xii, 19). It occurs also with a good 
sense (Luke xiv, 14; Rom. xi, 35; Ecclus. iii, 31. Compare Ps. 
exvi, 12). It has likewise a neutral sense, ro 6uotoy avratrod- 
Sévres (Herod. i, 18; Plato, Parmenides, 128, c.), and is 
followed both by dya@a and xcaxa in 1 Sam. xxiv, 18. This 
gift of life in the midst of death, and this fulness of joy were 
of God; and therefore to Him thanks of no cominon depth and 
fervour are due in return. 

rept vucov is “about you” (for you), you being the objects for 
whom thanks are given; and the following words state the 
ground— 

ert Taon Tn Xape a al pojev ov UMas fumpoobey TOU Ocou 
yuov—for all the joy which we joy on your account in the 
presence of our God.” ’Evi, “over,” “on,” gives the “ethical 
basis.” Winer, § 48, c. See under verse 7. That basis is 
rasa 4 xapa, “all the joy,” the joy regarded in its whole 
extent—zdcy being extensive, not intensive save by inference 
(Pelt, Schott), in ihrer Summe wnd Totalitat. Winer, § 18, 
4. The attraction 7 for jv xatpouey, found also in Matt. 

10, gives the sentence a kind of periodic compactness. 
Winer, § 24,1. The use of the correlative noun extends the 


meaning of the verb. Winer, § 32, 2; Bernhardy, p. 106; 


H 
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Loheck, Paralipom. p. 501. Many examples are found ia 
the Septuagint, New Testament, and classics. J elf, §§ 548-9. 
The apostle has written rep? iu, “ concerning you”; and to 
be more specific he adds 6’ duds, the first connected with the 
return of thanks, and the second with yalpouey, on your 
account (John iii, 29). Compare Fritzsche in Mare, 205. It 
is his usage to distinguish varying but connected relations by 
varying prepositions; and he fondly dwells on the different 
sides of the connection of the Thessalonians with his thanks- 
giving and his joy. The concluding words gurpocGev Tot Ocov 
juov, used only in this epistle, are not synonymous with ézi 
Tov Tporevxov hua, as if he meant that the emotion of joy 
ever brought him into the divine presence (Webster and 
Wilkinson); nor are they to be joined with what succeeds 
(Ewald, Hofmann, and the Peshito); nor is the connection with 
xapa (Koppe, Pelt), but with yalpouey, we joy in the presence 
of God; our gladness is pure and unselfish; it bears God’s 
inspection, and has His approval. The reference is not to God 
as the author of that joy, avros Kal ravtns nuiv Tis yapas 
atrvcoy (Hacumenius). 

(Ver. 10.) voerds Kat nucoas trepexrepiccou Sedmevot eis TO 
(dey Yuov TO Tporwrov— night and day praying very abund- 
antly, in order to see your face.” The participle deduevor is not 
absolute “we pray” (a-Lapide, Baumgarten-Crusius), but is 
closely connected with the preceding verb—what thanks can 
we return for the joy which you give us in our separation, 
praying as we do night and day to see your face? The inten- 
sity of the prayer to revisit them and perfect their faith was in 
proportion to the thanksgiving for the gladness which in the 
interval Timothy’s report had produced. Schott, De Wette, 
Koch, and Riggenbach take deduevor in apposition with yalpo- 
ev, Which is only a subordinate thought in the verse. Luther 
and Von Gerlach regard the verse as an answer to the question 
in verse 9; but the connection is artificial, and might require 
a finite verb instead of the participle. The double compound 
umepexrepiccou, “more than abundantly,” expresses the fulness 
of the apostle’s emotion. Compare 1 Thess. v, 13; Ephes. iii, 
20; Sept., Dan. iii,28. See under Ephes. iii, 20. It belongs to 
deduevot, and not by a trajection to (deity (Clericus). Night and 
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day is an idiom not to be so measured as if night were specially 
referred to for its solitude and silence as the most fitting season 
for prayer (Fromond); but “night and day praying more than 
abundantly ” is the utterance of profoundest love and longing. 
The purpose or object of the prayer is then given— 

ele TO ldeiv Yuwv TO TPdTwrov— in order to see your face,” 
ut videamus (Vulgate), the prayer being heard, that end would 
be obtained See under ii, 12, 16,17. Not only to see them 
but in seeing them—- 

Kal KaTapTical Tu voTEpjMaTa The mlaTews Juov—<and to 
supply the lackings of your faith ;” et compleamus ea quae de- 
sunt (Vulgate), et suppleamus quae desunt (Claromontane) ; 
ta é\Nerovta mwAypwoat (Theodoret). The verb carapritw 
signifies to refit or readjust literally (Matt. iv, 21; Mark i, 19 
—Wetstein an loc.; and Polybius, i, 1, 24); then, ethically, to 
restore (Gal. vi, 1; Herodotus, v, 106); then to fill up, to sup- 
ply, or to finish thoroughly ; the meaning of the simple doruos 
being distinctly preserved, and xara being intensive in force 
(Elsner in 1 Cor. i, 10). Philip. ii, 30; Col. i, 24. 

Their faith was not perfect, it was lacking in some elements. 
It needed to grow in compass, to embrace yet more elements 
of doctrine, and have a firmer and more harmonious hold of 
truths already taught, such as the Second Advent. Their faith 
was also lacking in power; it had not led them to a universal 
obedience, or given them strength to surmount all heathen 
propensities and impurities, as is implied in the following 
chapter. Nor had its influence descended to every-day life in 
its secular aspects, enforcing honest industry and ennobling it. 
The visit which he so longed to make would have been im- 
proved for this purpose—to give them careful and earnest 
teaching and guidance on all points in which their faith needed 
invigoration or enlargement. Confirmation was a work which 
the apostle loved, it was so necessary and so beneficial. Thus 
he longed to visit the church in Rome, that he might impart 


_to its members “some spiritual gift,” to the end that they might 


be established (Rom. i, 10, 11). 

In a similar spirit he writes to the church of Corinth, 
“T was minded to come to you before that ye might have a 
second benefit” (2 Cor. i, 15). Calvin’s practical reflection ‘is, 
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—Hine etian patet quam necessar ia nobis sit doctrinae 
assidwitas: neque enim in hoc tantwm ordinati sunt doctores, 
ut wno die vel mense homines adducant ad fidem Christi, sed 
ut fidem imchoatam PO ficiant. 

(Ver. 11.) Av’ros dé 6 Oeds Kai mariip meee kat 6 Kuptos Wes 
Tyrovs KatevOUvae THy Odov yuov pos Yuas—< Now may God 
Himself and our Father and our Lord Jesus direct our way 
unto you.” The Received Text has Xpirrds after ‘Ijcovs on 
the authority of D?F KL, the Vulgate, Syriac, Coptic, and 
Gothic versions, and several fathers; but the word is omitted in 
A BD?R (D! omitting "Iycovs also), and in the Claromontane 
Latin, the insertion. being probably a conformation to the more 
common and familiar formula. 

By ode he passes to another aspect of the same subject, and 
avros, emphatic in position, is not in contrast with the persons 
characterized as deouevoe (De Wette, Koch, Bisping), but it 
means God himself—He and none other—for He alone can 
fulfil such a prayer. The apostle had proposed to visit them 
once and again, and Satan had hindered him; but if God 
Himself would be pleased to direct the way to them, no hind- 
rance would be permitted. ‘Huwy may belong to Oeds Kat 
watio (Hofmann, Riggenbach), or simply to zarijp. That 
juov is connected with raryp is probable, Geos being absolute 
and vrarnp relative, the relation being indicated by the pronoun, 
and ratyp is often followed by a genitive (Rom. i, 7; 1 Cor. i, 3; 
2 Cor. i, 2, dro Ocov zarpos yuav). God our Father—believers 
have a community of Fatherhood in Him, as they are His 
children, bearing His image, enjoying His guardianship, and 
being prepared for His house of many mansions. The words 
kat Kipros nuav Incovs are in direct apposition with 6 Oeds cat 
matyo, and form with it the nominative to xatevOiva. For 
the meaning and use of the names see under Ephes. i, 2. The 
verb catevOvva is the aorist optative, not the infinitive, as such 
usage, though found in epic and ‘other poets, and also in prose 
authors, is not found in the New Testament. Winer, § 43, 5; 
Jelf, § 671. It means literally to make straight so that one 
may pass, then to guide or direct—-pos tuas—the preposition 
indicating the direction. 


< ie . e \ \ \ r ew = 
It is plain that 6 Ocds Kal rarnp and 6 Kuptos nuay Iycots are 
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parallel in thought, both being related to the emphatic avrds, 
and both being nominative to the singular verb catevO@dvar. 

To the mind of the apostle, therefore, God the Father and 
the Lord Jesus were so one that the same prayer is presented 
to both without distinction—there being, as the singular 
implies, equality of power and oneness of operation, or what 
Liinemann calls unity of will. But equality of power and 
unity of will imply a higher unity—even unity of essence ; 
for only to one possessed of divinity can the worship of 
prayer be presented. It is superficial in Koch to say that the 
apostle here “regards Christ as the Wisdom and Power of 
God,” for the language is directly personal in nature—the 
Lord Jesus is addressed as God, and the thing prayed for is to 
be done by Him and God as one divine and indivisible work— 
catevOuva. See under Ephes.i, 2.. The Lord Jesus, though 
man, as the name Jesus indicates, is also Lord—at the right 
hand of the Father—and Governor of the universe; but this 
government is proof of His possession of supreme divinity, as 
it necessitates the possession of omnipotence and omniscience, 
attributes with which no creature can possibly be endowed. 
Who but God can roll on the mighty and mysterious wheels 
of a universal providence without halting or confusion ?—who 
- but He can know all hearts in their complex variety of motive 
and purpose, so as to be their Judge? Athanasius presses the 
argument derived from the singular form of the verb. After 
quoting the verse, he says, tiv évoTyta TOU TaTpos Kal TOU viov 
epurcé€ev. ov yap ele KaTEVOVVOLEY ws Tap dvo diopmevne, 
Tao TovUTOU Kal TOUTOU, OLTANS XapLTOS, GAAa KarevOvvat 
(Oratio, iii, 11, contra Arianos, p. 346; Opera, vol. I, Migne). 

(Ver. 12.) ‘Yuas dé 6 Kupros TACOVATAL KAaL TEplaTEVTAL TH 
ayarny ele aAAijAOus Kal els TavTas ca0amrep Kal nels els 
iuas—* You may the Lord cause to enlarge and abound in 
love to one another and to all, even as we also to you.” For 
Kvpios A reads Oeds; 6 Kuptos “Incots is found in D! F, and 
the Claromontane Latin; but there is no nominative in the 
Syriac, nor in the Vulgate in the Codex Amiatinus. The 
omission is approved by Mill, Griesbach, Eichhorn. 

By 6¢ he passes to another thought suggested by the previous 
prayer—“but you may He enlarge”; whether this prayer be 
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heard_or not as to guidance in our way. to you, or whether 
we are privileged to revisit you or not, you may He enlarge 
with or without our instrumentality. May He grant this 
petition on your behalf. He had spoken in verse 10 of defects 
in their faith, and this prayer implies that their love was also 
in need of enlargement. The two verbs here used in a 
transitive sense are in the optative in continuation of the 
construction of the previous verse. Bretschneider wrongly 
takes them to be infinitives, and would supply doy viv 
(Lex. sub voce reovagw). Compare Sept., Num. xxvi, 54; Ps. 
Ixx, 21; 2 Cor. iv, 15; ix,8; Ephes.i, 8. Both verbs, similar 
in meaning, seem to refer to év ayawy. Cicumenius weakens 
the sense by giving the first a reference to number, To 
aptOu@. Fromond similarly refers the one to extensio, and the 
other to intensio. Olshausen takes the one as cause and the 
other as effect, but the distinction is not warranted. If one is 
enlarged in any Christian grace, he abounds in it, enlargement 
and abundance being varying aspects of the same blessing. 
His prayer had been that defects in their faith might be filled 
up (verse 10), and now it is specially that their love may be 
augmented—first, to one another, in the same believing com- 
munity, and then to all men—not to all Christians (éuo7ic- 
vous) of the places beyond Thessalonica (Theodoret). See under 
Gal. vi, 10. Men made in the image of God are to be loved 
as God has loved them. Our love to men, as children of a 
common Father, should be a likeness of His ¢iAavOpwrla 
(Titus i, 4), man-love, having its wider circle of objects 
in mankind, irrespective of creed or character ; while Christian 
love—g¢uradedgia, brother-love—has its immediate objects of 
attachment in the Church. Love is the fulfilment of the law. 
See under Gal. v, 14, and Philip. i, 9-10. In the last clause 
the two verbs must be supplied—xaOarep Kat *ueis eis tuas 
év wyaTy Theovatouey Kat Tepircevouev—not repeating the 
optative which would necessitate yudas. This filling up changes 
the verbs from a transitive to an intransitive sense—a change 
from an unusual to the more common signification. Such 
verbs are usually supplied from the context (Kiihner, § 852), 
and such a supplement, although it appears clumsy, is in 
natural harmony with the context. Other methods are weak 
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or artificial, as éyouey, or ToANIY GyarnY éxouev (Pelt, Schott), 
affect? sumus (Calvin), or simply écuev (Grotius). Theophylact 
explains, “ye have us as the measure and example of love,” 
METPOY Kal Tapaderyua. The prayer is directed to the Lord—6 
Kvpos. The name may refer either to the Father or the Son 
(Alford). That it refers to the latter in this place is extremely 
probable. For (1) it is the common usage of the New Testa- 
ment in Paul’s Epistles. (2) The reader will naturally take 
the Kugcos of this verse to be the Kvpros of the previous verse 
(3) The Kvpros of this verse is also naturally the same with the 
Kuptov of the following verse. (4) In the paragraph the Father 
is twice called 6 Ocds cai zatijp nuov. The very distinctness 
of this appellation would lead one to suppose that Kvpvos by 
itself does not refer to the Father, but to Jesus, who is twice 
mentioned by the same epithet in connection with Him. Basil, 
in his Treatise de Spiritu Sancto, cap. xxi, affirms that Kupcos 
means in this place the Holy Spirit, referring in proof to 2 
Cor. ii, 17, with which it has no analogy (Opera, vol. I, p. 61, 
Migne). 
The last purpose of this prayer is next given— 

(Ver. 13.) es ro ornpiEa buoy Tas Kapdias aueumTous ev 
aywovvy Gumporbey TOU Qeov Kat TaTpos juav—“in order to con- 
firm your hearts-unblamable in holiness before God and our 
Father.” E?s 76 is not for the more simple cai (Kiihner), but 
with the following infinitive indicates purpose—the purpose 
of the prayer that they might grow and abound in love. Love 
tends to confirm—for it is the bond of perfectness.. When the 
heart is filled with this love to brethren and to mankind, it 
becomes established; it rises beyond the sphere of doubts and 
oscillations, for it is fulfilling the law, and growing in that 
holiness which such love sustains and develops (Matt. v, 44-48). 
The author of this spiritual confirmation, which has its root in 
enlarging love, is Kvpsos to whom the prayer is addressed, not 
Geds ; the subject of the verb is not awyamny (Cicumenius), and 
certainly not judas the apostles (a-Lapide). Chrysostom takes 
notice that he says, “not you, but your hearts—for out of the 
heart proceed evil thoughts.” The adjective auéumrous is used 
proleptically, “so that you may be blameless.” The property 
expressed by the adjective does not exist in the substantive till 
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after the action of the accompanying verb is completed. Jelf, § 
439, 2; Winer, § 66,3; 1 Cor. i, 8; Philip. ii, 21; Jude 24. The 
usage is not uncommon in classical writers, both in prose and 
poetry. Lobeck, Soph., Aja, p. 230, 3rd ed., Berlin, 1866; Soph., 

1. Col., 1084, Wunder’s note; Matthiz, § 446, 2, where numerous 
examples are given. The adverb duéeurros is found in BL. 
The prayer then is that He may confirm thei so as to be 
unblamable, not vaguely, but éy wy:wovvy—the more correct 
spelling, dyordyy being found in B'D F (Rom. i, 4; 2 Cor. 
vii, 1). The noun denotes neither the process (ay:acuos) nor 
the quality (ay.drys), but the condition (Lobeck ad Phrynich, 
p- 350), or the sphere in which blamelessness was to evince 
its power as the result of the divine confirmation. It is a 
holy disposition or state in which the soul is freed from all 
disturbing and opposing elements of evil, possessing a purity 
which is the image of God’s, and every element of which will 
stand His inspection and meet His approval, for it is 
éumpocQev Tov Ocod Kat watpos nuwv, “before God and our 
Father.” See under i, 3; ii,9. The phrase brings out the 
genuineness of the holiness and the final acceptance of him 
who possesses it, and in whom this prayer is fulfilled. On the 
relation of ju@v to the two preceding nouns, see under Gal. i, 4. 
The phrase is not to be connected solely with the word ay:wodry 
(Koppe, Pelt), nor solely with aueumrous (De Wette, Koch), but 
with the entire verse. 

ev ™ Tapovel Tou Kupiou LLY "Inocov meTa TAVT OV TOV avylov 
avtov— at the coming of our Lord Jesus with all His saints.” 
Xpicrov, occurring after Iycov in the Received Text, has in its 
favour F L, the Vulgate, Syriac, Coptic, and Gothic versions. 
But ABD KR, and 20 mss. omit it, as also the Claromontane 
and some of the fathers; and it is therefore rightly rejected 
by Lachmann and Tischendorf. For the first part of the clause 
see under ii, 19. 

The main question is, who are meluded under the oi aytot, 
with whom or in whose company the Lord comes? (1) Some 
restrict them to the saints or earlier believers, sanctified and 
perfected (iv, 14; 1 Cor. vi, 4). So Flatt, Olshausen, Hofmann. 
The word is often employed in this narrower sense. See under 
Ephes.i, 1. (2) Others understand by the term the holy angels. 
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That these are to accompany Christ is evident from many pas- 
sages (Matt. xvi, 27; xxv, 31; Mark viii, 38; Luke ix, 26; 
2 Thess. 1,7). So Musculus, Benson, De Wette, Olshausen, Mac- 
knight, Bisping, and Liinemann. But of dyiée never by itself 
alone in the New Testament signifies angels; and the word 
here cannot denote them exclusively, for it is continually or 
uniformly applied to human believers. (3) Some take the 
noun as signifying both holy men and holy angels, “with all 
His holy ones.” In favour of this supposition there are several 
arguments: (@) For, as a fact, saints will be there (iv, 14), and 
angels too, as is fully told in the passage already quoted. (0) If 
the apostle had wished to exclude the angels to whom he makes 
special reference in the second epistle, he would have employed 
some unmistakeable epithet. But he uses a term that may 
comprehend both, according to the usage of the Hebrew and 
Septuagint (Deut. xxxiil, 2, 3; Ps. Ixxxix, 7); ov, and of 
ayo, without any addition, denote angels in Dan. iv, 10; vil, 
13; Zech, xiv, 5. Compare Heb. xii, 22, 23. (c) The addition 
mavTwv gives some weight to this opinion. (4) Angels as 
well as saints are called His; for the avrov refers to Him 
and not to Oeov (Liinemann): Matt. xiii, 41; xvi, 27; xxv, 31; 
2 Thess. i, 7. So Bengel, Baumgarten-Crusius, Riggenbach, 
Alford, and Ellicott. True, indeed, some raise an objection 
from zavrwy. Musculus objects that Jesus does not come with 
all His saints ; or, in the words of Conybeare, “ our Lord will 
not come with all His people, since some of His people will be 
on earth.” But zavrwy embraces the angels too; and iv, 14, 
tells us that both the dead who are raised and the living who 
are changed will together meet the Lord in the air. Angels, 
the unfallen ones so near God and so like Him, and saints 
redeemed and perfected, and made equal to the angels, icay- 
yerou, are with Him when He comes—those who owe to Him 
existence and glory, and those who owe to Him restoration 
and blessedness. Flatt proposed to join the clause auéurrous 
_.. with wera ravtwy... “that he may stablish you blameless 
in holiness, along with all His saints at the coming of the Lord 
Jesus”; as Peile paraphrases, that “you may take part in”; or as 
Conybeare translates, “and so may He keep your hearts stead- 
fast and unblameable in holiness and present you before our 
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God and Father with all His people at His appearing.” So 
also Musculus and Flatt, Aretius, Estius. Hofmann adopted 
this connection in his Schriftbeweis, II, 2, 1st ed.; but in the 
second edition and in his H. Schr. N. 7. he has abandoned it. 
The connection is unnatural, and of course restricts of dytot 
to the saints. 

The word ’Awjyv, found at the end of the chapter in some 
codices and versions, is apparently an addition from some 
church lectionary, the lesson for the day ending at the place ; 
or it may be a liturgical response. 


CHAT TE Rh... ¥. 


THE apostle commences now the practical part of the Epistle. 
He introduces exhortations to personal and sexual purity and 
to industry, in order that the believers should present a salutary 
and an impressive contrast to the heathen round about them. 


(Ver. 1.) Aoiroy otv, addeApol, EpwTwuev vuas Kal Tupa- 
KaNovuev ev Kupiw 'Incoo—* Finally, therefore, brethren, we be- 
seech you and exhort in the Lord Jesus.” The ro _ before 
Aor7rov in the Received Text has no uncial authority save B?; 
on the other hand, the ody is omitted by B', a few manuscripts, 
the Syriac and Coptic versions, with Chrysostom and Theo- 
phylact, but it is certainly to be retained. Aouzov, de caetero, 
Vulgate, denotes that what follows is not only additional to 
what has been said (furthermore, Ellicott), but is at the 
same time the concluding portion of the epistle (2 Cor. xiii, 11; 
Philip. iv, 8; Ephes. vi, 10; 2 Thess. iii, 1). It does not signify 
tiberhawpt (Baumgarten-Crusius). Chrysostom lays undue 
stress upon it when he paraphrases it, del mév cal eio Td 
Sunvexés; and Theodoret errs too in writing +o Noirov dyTt 
Tou ATOXPOVTWS Uuiy THY NMLETE Pay TapakAno. See under 
Philip. ii, 1. The alternative explanation of Cicumenius 
gives the sense, though not the exact meaning—76 es Tapatverty 
é\Ociy. The ody introduces a conclusion based on the statement 
of the previous verse. As the apostle had prayed for them that 
they might be so confirmed as to be found spiritually perfect at 
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Christ's coming, on this account he sought and exhorted them 
to live in harmony with the divine will, or so as to please 
God. They should strive that their life might be in unison 
with his prayer. It restricts the sense unnecessarily to refer 
ovy simply to the second coming (Calixtus); and it takes away 
from the point to give it a vaguer and remoter allusion to the 
report carried by Timothy to the apostle (Musculus). The 
first of the two verbs, éowray, is used by classical writers only 
in the sense of asking a question. Here, however, as also in 
v, 12; 2 Thess. ii, 1; Philip. iv, 3, it means to entreat. The 
Hebrew “xv, though often rendered in the Septuagint by aireiv, 
xs when followed by ny» or » applied to a person (1 Sam. 
vill, 10; Ps. ii, 8), is sometimes also rendered by épwraw. In 
the New Testament the verb has both a classical and a Hellen- 
istic sense. Compare Matt. xvi, 13, “He asked them, saying,” 
(jpera); John i, 19, Wa épwrijcwory, on the one hand; and on 
the other, in addition to the texts already quoted, Matt. xv, 
23; Luke xiv, 18,19; John xii, 21. With the second sense 
it is followed by 7zepi or urep, and sometimes by the con- 
junctions va and 67ws. This verb, according to Liinemann, 
is the entreaty of a friend; while the second, zapaxadovper, 
is more official in its nature—the charge enjoined by an apostle. 
The exhortation is év Kupi@ Ijcov, in the Lord Jesus; not by 
Him (6:4, per), as a formula of adjuration (Beza, Estius, Grotius, 
Pelt, Schott), but in Him, in fellowship with Him—He being 
not the source only, but also the element of our exhor- 
tation; in Him it is formed, in Him it is tendered—in 
Him lies its vitality and power. What the charge was is 
now told— _ 

ta xa0ws rapedaBere Tap nov TO Tas del uas TEpLTa- 
rev Kal apéoxew Ocep—“that as ye received from us how 
ye ought to walk and please God.” “Iva is omitted in the 
Received Text, and is not found in A D?K LR, and in some 
of the Greek fathers; but it is found in B D' F, in both Latin 
versions, and in the Syriac Peshito. The repetition of a in 
the next clause has probably originated the omission. See 
Reiche on the verse. If the ta be genuine, it blends the 
purpose of the charge with its contents. See under Ephes. i, 
17; and for the verb, see under ii, 13; Gal. i, 12; the refer- 
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ence being to the personal teaching of the apostle during his 
brief sojourn among them. The verb refers simply to oral 
instruction, and not, as the Greek fathers, to example also. 
What they received is specified under one aspect by TO TOS, 
the how; and thus the entire clause has given to it a substan- 
tival character. Winer, § 18,3. Rom. iv, 13; viii, 26; Gal. v, 
14; Philip. iv, 10. For zepiateiv, see under Ephes. ui, 2. 
Kat has a common consecutive foree—how ye ought to walk, 
and by this walking as its medium to please God. The pleas- 
ing is the result of the walking. To walk so as to please God 
is to act according to His will, to live the life of His Son on 
the earth; and, though one may come far short of the divine 
ideal, yet the perfect and paramount desire so to live will 
enjoy the divine acceptance. The charge is not that they 
should begin so to walk, for he adds— 

kaOws Kat wepimateire——“as ye also are walking.” The 
clause, though omitted in the Received Text and also in 
D? K L, the Syriac version, and the Greek fathers, is found in 
ABD!'FR, the Vulgate, and some other versions, and has 
therefore high authority, besides being a naturally interjected 
thought in unison with the following zepicce’nre. They had 
been already so walking, and in such walking they are exhorted 
to abound— 

wa meptocevyte waddov—in order that ye would abound 
still more.” Ka@ws cai implies for its supplement a ofrws in 
this clause, év 7@ olTws Tepttartety (Col. ii, 6). The second or 
repeated ta comes in naturally, after so long an intervening 
clause. This use of «adAoy characterizes the apostle’s style 
(iv, 10; 2 Cor. vii, 13; Philip. i, 23), but it does not mean that 
they were to go beyond the divine commandments (Chrysos- 
tom). They had been walking so as to please God; and the 
charge is that they would still grow in this conformity to the 
precepts delivered by the apostle. It is not a bare command 
so to walk, but a recognition at the ‘same time of their begun 
sanctification, combined with an earnest injunction to con- 
tinue and make rapid progress in this holy and_ blessed 
course. 

oe 2.) OiSare yap tivas wapayyeNlas eoKamev Vuiv Ova TOU 
Kuptov Inrot—* For ye know what commandments we gave 
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you by the Lord Jesus.” Tp gives the ground of the exhor- 
tation, introducing an appeal to their present knowledge— 
they had not forgotten what they had received—they know it 
—rapehaBere of the previous verse corresponding to édécaper 
viv of this verse. Compare Gal. iv, 13; 1 Cor. xv,1. The 
plural rapayyedta is not “preaching of the gospel,’ but 
means precepts (Acts v, 28; xvi, 24; 1 Tim. i, 5,18; Polybius, 
vi, 27). These ethical commands were based on the gospel, 
and are in harmony with its spirit, true obedience being 
prompted by those motives which it alone supplies. The 
stress is on tivas, to which the specific rodro in the next 
clause corresponds. The preposition dca in the last clause is 
not to be confounded with éy (Pelt), but means through the 
Lord Jesus, as the living medium through whom the apostle 
was enabled to deliver them, the precepts being in origin not 
his own, but Christ’s. Bernhardy, p. 236; Winer, § 47, 1. 
Before c.a Grotius needlessly inserts the participle rapaXauBa- 
vouevas; and dia has not so loose a signification as Schott gives 
it, auxilio sew beneficio Christi, as if it referred to the revela- 
tions connected with the apostleship, dv’ azoxadvWews Xpicrov. 
Nor is the immediate purpose of the words that which Olshausen 
gives, to maintain his investment as an apostle with full 
powers to issue moral commandments; for its object is rather 
to turn attention to the momentous character and obligation 
of the precepts so enjoined. 

(Ver. 3.) Todto yap éorw OéXnua TOO Qeod, 6 aytacmos buov 
— ‘For this is God’s will—your sanctification.” Tap intro- 
duces an illustrative reason; and rovro, emphatic in position, 
is not the predicate (De Wette), but the subject, and refers 
back to tivas, it being specially included among them; for 
this, about to be uttered, is the will of God—to wit, your 
sanctification. The omission of the article before 0éAnua has 
been accounted for in various ways; either because what 
follows as a special injunction does not exhaust the whole 
will of God (Liinemann), or because after verbs substantive 
and nuncupative it isfrequently omitted (Ellicott). Nam 
pronomen ubi pro subiecto habendum est, substantivum autem 
pracdicati locum obtinet, articulus omittitur (Stallbaum, 
Plato, Apolog. p. 57). What comes dia To Kupiov is in true 
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and ultimate source and authority the will of God. “Aysarpos, 
in apposition to rovro, preserves, according to its derivation, 
its active force (see under iii, 13); and iar is the genitive of 
object—the sanctification of you. Estius, Koppe, Usteri, 
Olshausen, and Hofmann take it wrongly, with a passive 
meaning, as equivalent to wymwovvy, which, however, does not 
mean cwppoctyn, as CGicumenius and Theophylact give it. 
But “the termination mos is generally found with a class of 
nouns which represent the action of the verb proceeding from 
the subject, and may be expressed by the infinitive active used 
as a noun” (Donaldson, Cratylus, § 253). On account of the 
+6 wn before irepBaivew of ver. 6, taken as parallel to Todo, 
some give ay.acuds the more limited meaning, which that 
verse would suggest, of purity from sexual sin; “this is the 
will of God” déyerOar . . . etdevar éxartoy . . . TO uy UTEp- 
Batvev. So Turretin, Pelt, Schott, Olshausen, Liinemann. 
But there is another and better method of explanation. (1) 
The explanatory infinitive aeyécOa:, without the article, de- 
fines negatively the dy:acuds, or, at least, a portion of it 
requiring immediate enforcement. (2) Then edévar, also with- 
out the article, gives a positive explanation in continuance 
of the negative statement. (3) But in 76 depBalvev, the 
article brings it into a line with 6 dy:acuds, and as a dis- 
tinct exemplification suggested by the second clause of ver. 4. 
améxer Oar vuas aro Tis Topvelas—“ that ye abstain from 
fornication.” The infinitive is explanatory of the more general 
aytacmos. Winer, § 44,1. Your sanctification is God’s will; 
and His will for you under this aspect, and in your present 
position in Thessalonica, is that you abstain from fornication, 
which the heathen around you scarcely reckon a sin, and to 
which previous habits, beliefs, and surrounding temptations 
may be ever tempting you. The preposition ad is repeated 
after the compound verb with which it is incorporated, as in 
v. 22, though it is sometimes omitted, as in 1 Tim. iy, 3. In 
Acts xv, 20 the preposition is inserted, and in v, 29 it is 
omitted, with the same construction-and references. There is 
therefore no substantial difference of meaning, though with 
amo, according to Tittmann (De Synon., I, p. 225), the separa- 
tion looks more ad vem. TLopve'a may be taken in a wide 
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sense ; and, indeed, some manuscripts and fathers read adons 
tis. The Syriac and some of the fathers give sacng for the 
article. In every sense and aspect the sin referred to is to be 
abstained from, and all the more as it was reckoned among 
things indifferent, and was commonly practised (Terence, 
Adelphi, i, 2,21). In Horace, Sat., I, 2, 33, occurs a sententia 
dia Catonis in praise of zopvela. Cicero says of any one who 
“speaks as the apostle has done here, est tlle quidem valde 
severus ; and that the sin is not only not abhorrent ab hujus 
secula licentia, verum etiam a majorum consuectudine, atque 
concessis—quando enim hoe non factum est? quando repre- 
hensum? quando non permissum? (Orat. pro M. Caelio, 48, 
p. 285, vol. II, pars ii, Opera, ed. Orellius.) Consult Grotius 
on Acts xv, 20; Becker’s Charicles, p, 241. 

(Ver. 4.) eddévar éxacroyv tuov TO éavrod cKetos KracOa éy 
aylacpe kat tiuy— that every one of you know how to get 
himself his own vessel in sanctification and honour ”—another 

_ explanatory infinitival clause, without the article, and parallel 
to améxerOa (Philip. iv, 12). There has been no little debate 
on the meaning of cxevos. One may dismiss at once the more 
special meanings assigned to it, as membrum virile—the view 
of Er. Schmidt and others, mentioned in Wolf. The word, 
certainly, has such a sense in Adlian (Hist. Animal. xvii, 11, 
p. 379, vol. I, ed. Jacobs), but not in the New Testament. A 
great many expositors give oxevios the sense of body—one’s 
own body, and as many take it in the sense of wife—one’s own 
wife. Thus Theodoret says, rwés To éavTov cKevos THY Omoduya 
jppavevray, eyo dé vouige TO éxarToV Toua oUTwS aVTOV KeE- 
kAnxevat. Theodoret had been preceded in his view by Chry- 
~ gostom, and it is held by Ecumenius, Theophylact, Tertullian, 
Ambrosiaster, Pelagius, Calvin, Musculus, Zanchius, Hunnius, 
Drusius, Piscator, a-Lapide, Beza, Grotius, Hammond, Tur- 
retin, Bengel, Flatt, Schrader, Pelt, Olshausen, Baumgarten- 
Crusius, Macknight, and Wordsworth. Primasius explains 
swum corpus castum servando sanctificet et honoret, vel certe 
tantum propter filios wworem cognoscat. But there are several 
objections to this view. (1) It is questioned if cxevos, of or 
by itself, can ever mean the body. It is, indeed, employed in 
this sense, but usually the metaphor has some distinct ad- 
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juncet, or is explained in being used. Thus.in 2 Cor. iv, 7, the 
epithet o dor paKtvots is denis body being called an “ear then 
vessel.” So in the other passages commonly quoted as TO 
oKevos Tov mvevmatos (Barnabas, Ep., vii, 4; xi, 16; xxi, p. 18, 
24, 42, ed. Hefele); ayyecoy is used of Ae body in its in- 
strumental connection with the soul in Philo (De Migratione 
Abraham, p. 418, &e.). See Loesner. Cicero says too, “corpus 
quidem quast vas est aut aliquod anime 1 ‘eceptaculum” (Tuscul. 
Disput., i, 22); corpus, quod vas quasi constitit ejus (Lucre- 
tius, iii, 441). But in these cases the figurative meaning is 
_ brought out by an epithet, or by the idexioel phraseology. 
Nor can any proof be taken from the uses of the Hebrew 353, 
which has so many various significations, and which does not 
simply signify body, even in the phrase “the vessels of the 
young men are holy” (1 Sam. xxi, 5). The tropical uses of 
oxevos in Acts ix, 15; Rom. ix, 22, 23; 2 Tim. ii, 21, have no 
relation to the clause before us. It cannot be proved, then, 
that cxevos ever means by itself the body, and the instances 
adduced by Vorstius are not to the point (De Hebr. NV. Test., 
pp. 24, 25, 1705). (2) Nor can 70 éavrot crevios cracAar mean 
to possess his own body, for craac@a: means to acquire, not to 
possess. That each one of you should acquire his own body, 
yields no tolerable meaning. Some of the Greek fathers, how- 
ever, attempt to evade this by the paraphrase, juets airo 
kTrope0a Srav wevy kabapoy, “we acquire it when it remains 
pure” (Chrysostom), “Sin takes possession” («ra@rav), Theo- 
phylact says, “of the body when it is tainted by sin, but 
when it is purified we make it our own” (suet adrd xroueOa). 
But this is only repeating the verb without explaining it, and 
this verbal sense is rendered impossible by the negative clause 
pa év 7a8e, which implies another party or person. The same 
objection applies to the “sole admissible ” explanation of 
Olshausen, who makes the verb signify dominion over the 
body—* to guide and master his bedy as a true instrument of 
the soul.” Wordsworth also eludes the lexical difficulty, by 
rendering the verb to acquire and hold, ee the Pharisee’s 
boast Shake Xvill, 12), “I give tithes,” aravra dca KT@mat, but 
the verb has in the quotation its proper meaning, “I get” or 
“acquire,” i.e. “ of all my increase.’ So Matt. x, 9, where the 
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verb is vaguely rendered “ provide,” but wrongly “ possess” in 
Luke xxi, 19; “purchased,” in Acts i, 18; viii, 20; in the last 
instances the version is coloured by the context; the word is 
rightly rendered “obtained” in Acts xxii, 28. (3) Nor can 
eavrov fit into that interpretation, as from its position the stress 
is on it. It cannot stand as the equivalent of a mere possess- 
ive pronoun; nor can it in any way denote the individuality, 
die Ichheit, by which the Wuyi is distinguished from the 
axevos. It simply denotes his own in special possession. 
Neither noun, verb, nor pronoun can thus sustain the interpre- 
tation which we have been considering. kedos does not, with- 
out any adjunct or defining genitive, signify body; nor does 
xraouat denote to possess; nor does éavrood mark any distinc- 
tion. The other interpretation gives oxejos the meaning of 
wife, a meaning which the substantive may have, while the 
true sense of the verb and pronoun is also preserved. Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia has given this sense, oxevos tyv tdlay 
éxaorov ‘yauerny ovouate (Opera, p. 145, ed. Fritzsche). 
Augustine explains the noun by waxor (Serm. 278, Opera, vol. 
V, p. 1654, Gaume) ; and again, qui swum vas possidet, id est, 
conjugem suam (Opera, vol. X, p. 613; Cont. Julian. xxxix, 
p-. 1125, Gaume). And in favour of this view it may be noted 
that (¢) The noun, as in Hebrew usage, may mean a wife. 
Thus the examples from Schottgen: In convivio illius impir 
regis Ahasuerus aliqui dicebant; Mulieres Medicae sunt 
pulchriores: alii vero; Persicae sunt pulchriores. Diait ad 
eos Ahasuerus ; vas meum, quo ego utor 13 worws ww >, neque 
Medicum, neque Persicum est, sed Chaldaacum. An vultis 
ilam videre? Illi responderunt: Volumus. Quicwnque 
enim semen suum immittit sw> xo7 xxoa, im vas non bonwm 
ille semen suwunv deturpat (Horae Hebr., p, 827). Compare 
I, p. iii, 7. (2) The verb eracOa is often used in this connec- 
tion—xracbau yuvaika. Thus 6 Krwmevos yuvaika evapyeTat 
crijoews (Keclus. xxxvi, 29); ray yuvaica Maadovy Kéxrnuwat eu“avT@ 
(Ruth iv, 10); ravryv Kxéxtnua, Socrates speaking of Xantippe 
(Xenoph., Symp., ii, 10, p. 9, ed. Bornemann). (3) The pronoun 
éavroo preserves its proper significance and emphasis—his own 
—her who specially is his own, as his wife. (4) The context 
points very distinctly in this direction. There is the decided 
il 
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prohibition or negative aspect, to abstain from fornication, and — 
there is now the positive and permitted aspect—the divinely 
appointed remedy against that sin. Comp. 1 Cor. vii, 1, 2. See 
Ellicott. This view has been maintained by Thomas Aquinas, 
Zwingli, Estius, Balduin, Wetstein, Schottgen, Koppe, Schott, 
De Wette, Koch, Bisping, Ewald, Hofmann, Riggenbach, 
Liinemann, &c. De Wette would take the tropical cxevos 
more directly, and understands it vom Werkzeuge cur 
Befriedigung des Geschlechtstriebes, an interpretation which 
would include both sexes, as the woman has power over the 
man (1 Cor. vii, 4). Besides, in warning against zropyeia, the — 
man is usually addressed, but the woman is implied; and so 
here the counsel to the husband is mutatis mutandis for the 
wife (1 Cor. vi, 15-18). This virtual comprehension of both 
sexes gets rid of the objection of Calvin and Olshausen to the 
view which we adopt, to wit, that the exhortation to purity 
would not apply to unmarried men or widowers, and not at all 
to women (1 Cor. vii, 2-9). The last phrase, év aytacuo kat Tip, 
“in sanctification and honour,” is connected with crac@ar as 
its sphere or ethical element, the active sense of the first noun 
being so far shaded by its connection with the abstract tru. 
The Thessalonian believers were to abstain from all forms of 
illicit sexual intercourse, and were in one way to preserve them- 
selves from it, by each not simply getting a wife, but getting to 
himself his own wife according to God's ordinance in purity 
and honour (Heb. xii, 4; Gen. i, 28; 11, 24). The objection to 
this view that it degrades woman under the appellation of cxevo¢g 
is met by quoting the words of Peter, ws ac@everrépw cxever TO 
yuvatcei (1 Peter iii, 7), and bearing in mind that it is only 
in one special aspect of relation that the epithet is given. 

(Ver. 5.) un ev waber éreOuutas—* not in lustfulness of desire.” 
The second noun éz:Ouu/a is the general term, and is sometimes 
used in a good sense in the New Testament and Septuagint, 
but it has often epithets and genitives attached to it which 
show its evil nature. See under Col. ili, 5 and Gal. Vi 24. oH 
is rather the raQos than the ér:Ovula which is here condemned. 
The word occurs ‘twice besides in the New Testament (Col. 
ili, 5; Rom. i, 26). Cicero says, “quae Graeci +aOn vocant, nobis 
perturbationes appellari magis placet quam morbos” (Tuse, 
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Disput., iv, 5). It is according to Zeno 4 @o-yos kal rapa piow 
Wuxis kivyows, ) Opn mrAcovagouca. Diogenes Laertius, Zeno, 63, 
p. 160, vol. Il, Opera, ed. Huebner). [dos is ever wrong 
and sinful passion, and when éziOuuia is mastered by it, when 
mere sensual gratification is the one pervading accompaniment, 
then the prohibition of the apostle is set at nought, and mar- 
riage in motive and sphere is brought down to the level of 
mopveia, for it is contracted dia tHv plEw pdovyy amdOs (Theo- 
dor. Mops., p. 145, ed. Fritzsche). 

kabarep Kat Ta €Ovn Ta py e’dora Tov Ocdv—“ even as the 
Gentiles also that know not God.” The particle cat, omitted in 
the Authorized Version, occurs often in such comparisons, and 
compares the class implied in previous words with the heathen. 
Klotz, Devarius, II, 635; Hartung, I, 126. .Compare ii, 13; 
ii, 6-12. According to Fritzsche the article is prefixed to 20m, 
ubi de paganis in universwm loquitur (ad Rom., ii, 14). The 
subjective negative uy is employed, as the Gentile ignorance of 
God is asserted from the writer’s own point of view, and as the 
preceding clauses are “oblique and infinitival.” Winer, § 55, 5. 
Their ignorance is not regarded as a simple fact, but as a fact 
which forms a portion of the argument; they sink into such 
vices from their ignorance. Gayler, p. 275, &c. The Gentiles 
know not God, and what else can be expected than that they 
should fall into the sin denounced, and what greater inconsis- 
tency can be predicated of believers than that they are 
governed by these inordinate passions which characterize 
the Gentiles because they are ignorant of God. See under 
Gal. iv, 8. 

(Ver. 6.) TO py vrepBatvew Kat weovecteiy &v TH TpaymaTt 
Tov adeApoy avroo— that no one go beyond and overreach his 
brother in the matter.’ The previous parallel infinitive— 
edévar—is anarthrous, but the article gives this clause a kind 
of substantival force, and shows that it is not co-ordinate with 
edévor, but with 6 dayiacpos of verse 3; the verse being there- 
fore really the second parallel to that clause, and wa, suggested - 
by the following avrov, and not éxacror, being supplied to the 
infinitive. The two infinitives from the structure of the clause 
both govern adedgdv. The first verb vrepBaivew occurs only 
here, and literally signifies, to pass over or beyond, such as 
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walls or mountains (2 Sam. xxii, 30; Xenoph., Anab., vii, 3, 43): 
then with two ethical significations, to pass by, that is, to leave. 
unnoticed (Herod. iii, 89 ; Iseus, p. 38, 6); and to go beyond, 
that is, to surpass (Plato, Timeus, 24D). With an intransi- 
tive sense (as in Iliad, ix, 497; Euripides, Alcest., 1077), the verb 
might mean to transgress; but with an accusative, it may sig- 
nify to set one at nought by trespassing on his right. The 
second verb qeovexreiy, as its composition denotes, with an 
accusative of person means to take advantage of any one for 
the sake of gain, or more generally, to defraud (2 Cor. vii, 2 ; 
xii, 17, 18); or what Meyer on the place characterizes als Act 
der eigentlichen Habsucht is involved in the verb. ’AdeAgdds 
is not a neighbour (Schott, Koch), but specifically a Christian 
brother. The context shows that in év T@ tpaymarti there is a 
definite allusion, and the phrase cannot mean “in any matter,” 
as rT cannot be taken for tux. I payua is something involved 
in the previous verses, for it cannot be changed as by Wolf and 
De Wette into rots zpayuacr, “matters of business” (im 
Geschdfte). The fourth and fifth verses naturally lead to a defi- 
nite interpretation of this verse as following up the previous 
injunctions and presenting another example of what 6 dy:acpos 
includes. Not a few interpreters take the clause in a general 
sense as a prohibition of covetousness and selfish grasping, 
among whom are Zwingli, Calvin, Zanchius, Hunnius, Baldwin, 
Aretius, Grotius, Koppe, Flatt, De Wette, Koch, Bouman, 
Bisping, Ewald, Hofmann, Riggenbach, Liinemann, We. 
On the other hand that it is a definite warning against impurity 
or breach of marriage law is held by the Greek fathers, by 
Jerome, Zegerus, a-Lapide, Estius, Wetstein, Kypke, Michaelis, 
Bengel, Baumgarten, Pelt, Schott, Olshausen, Ellicott, Alford, 
Jowett. This is the true interpretation. (1) Because the 
reason why vzepGaivey is disallowed is that God ealled 
us—not éri axafapsig, which is in verse 7 put in con- 
trast with ayacum. The meaning of the term in such a 
connection cannot well be doubted. (2) The structure of the 
paragraph points to this interpretation. First, mopveta is for- 
bidden, and then, secondly, its special remedy is pointed out, 
with appended directions for the spirit and manner in which 
a wife should be taken, and then, thirdly, and naturally, warn- 
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ing against any violation of marriage law is delivered, and 
followed up by the awful menace of divine indignation. (3) To 
Tpayuare cannot mean business generally,  payuareia, “in 
chaffering” (Wycliffe), or in emendo et vendendo (Piscator), 
but “in the matter”; and that matter is 76 éavtoo oxevos 
xracOa, and the verse therefore implies impurity and 
adultery. The phrase refers to incestuous sin in 2 Cor. 
vu, 11. It is not correct in translation, though it is true in 
result, to explain it é ry mige (Theophylact), or to say 
with Estius, tpayua verecunde dixit Apostolus pro concubitu. 
(4) It is no objection to affirm that the two verbs zapa- 
Baive kat wreoverrety should have their simple commercial 
signification, for the context demands a modified ethical sense 
and application. One may set at nought and defraud his 
brother more deeply and basely in matrimonial than in mer- 
cantile life, II\eovextety does not indeed in itself contain the 
idea of unchastity, any more than the clause in the tenth 
commandment (Exod. xx, 17), “Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbour's wife ;” yet Theodoret says, wAcove€iay THy morxelay 
éexaAece, Which only gives the desire a different object from 
money. IRTopveta and wdcovegia occur together in Rom. i, 29; 
-1 Cor. v, 10; vi, 9, 10; Ephes. v, 3, 5; Col. iii, 5. Compare 
Wisdom xiv, 12, 26. The apostle’s residence in Corinth at 
the moment may have laid upon him the necessity of the injunc- 
tion. Compare-1 Cor. v, 9; vi, 9-10; 2 Cor. xii, 21. Of such 
impurities Burns has said— 


“ They harden a’ within.” 


(5) Nor does the occurrence of the phrase wept mravTwv 
rovTwy, adduced by Koch, Liinemann, and De Wette, present 
any real objection, as if it implied that more sins than one are 
reprimanded, whereas in our exegesis only one is thought of. 
But both zopyefa and moryeta are included; and, as Alford 
observes, it is not radra raya which the apostle uses, and the 
phrase only generalizes from the sin mentioned to a wider 
range. (6) One might perhaps hint, too, that in cases of 
grasping and over-reaching, human law sternly interferes ; but 
in the cases specified, Jaw was in those days inoperative, and 
God Himself, as we are told, assumes the vindication. Chrysos- 
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tom thus illustrates—“He has well said +d uy vrepBaivew. 
For to each man God has assigned a wife, and has set bounds 
to nature, that there may be intercourse with one only; there- 
fore, intercourse with another is transgression and robbery, and 
the taking of more than belongs to one—zAcovegia—or rather 
it is more cruel than any robbery, for we grieve not so much 
when our wealth is carried off, as when marriage is invaded. 
Dost thou call him thy brother and defraudest him, and that 
in things which are forbidden? Here he speaks concerning 
adultery, but above also concerning all fornication.” The 
earnest and plain-speaking peroration of the Golden-mouth 
which follows, discloses a sad state of society, and the strong 
terms are, alas, not inapplicable to the present day. The difficulty 
of the interpretation has arisen from the fact that on this 
subject the apostle, as Joannes Damascenus says, evpijuws de 
opodpa Kat émrixecadruupevos THY morxeiay vonage. The injunc- 
tions are enforced by the solemn thought— 

dvote &xdixos Kuvpros rept TavTwy TovtTwy—< because that the 
Lord is the avenger concerning all these things.” ”ExdcKos, 
used only here and in Rom. xiii, 4, has passed away from its 
original meaning of “ without law,” to signify one who main- 
tains law, one who avenges (Wisdom xii, 12; Ecclus. xxx, 6). 
The verb éxdiucéw may be followed by a simple accusative, or 
by riva, to avenge one upon another—by tiva ard Twos, or by 
tit, to make retribution to him, or by epi with a noun as here, 
EKOLKIJoW Tept TOU BvoUS Lou (1 Mace. xiii, 6). Suicer swb voce. 
The last words—all those things ”—rovtwy not being mascu- 
line, as the Authorized Version supposes, but not the earlier 
English ones—have a wide range of reference to all the sins 
warned against in the previous verses. The caution against 
these sins has a similar basis or initiatory enforcement in 
Gal. v, 21; Ephes. v, 5,6; Col. iii,6. Liinemann adduces from 
Homer's Batrachom., the phrase &ye Peds &ducov Suma. 

Ka0ws Kat poe Taper Ueiy Kat drenaptupay.eba—* as also we 
told you before, and did solemnly testify.” The spelling 
mpoerouey is found in A KL and some of the fathers, the 
other spellmg in BDF. The comparative ca! is connected © 
with cafés as in verse 5—see under it. IIpd means before the 
avenging takes place, and the reference is to the apostle’s 
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words, spoken when he was among them. See under Gal. 
v, 21. The last compound verb witnesses to his thorough and 
continuous testifying on such points, so essential to Christian 
life and progress. 

(Ver. 7). Ov yap exaAerev nuas 6 eds ert axabapola, GAN’ ev 
aytacuo— for God called us not for uncleanness, but in sancti- 
fication.” By yap the reason is assigned for the statement just 
made, that the Lord is avenger of all such things. For the act 
ascribed to God in calling, see under Gal. i, 6, and compare il, 
12. “Eni denotes purpose, as in Gal. vy, 18; Ephes. ii, 10 
(Winer, § 48, c; Kriiger, § 68, 41), and é& marks the spiritual 
element in which they were called. Nor is there any brevilo- 
quence—um zu sevn in, ut essenus. ‘Eni, finem, év,indolem ret 
magis exprvmit (Bengel). ’AxaOapaia is the sexual impurity 
pointed out and condemned, and aytacuos with its active 
sense is not only the opposite (iii, 13), but embraces all that 
growth in spiritual purity, which prepares believers for that 
kingdom to which God has called them. 

(Ver. 8.) tovyapotv 6 aberav ovx avOpwrov aBere?, dda TOY 
Gcedv—“ wherefore, then, the despiser despises not man but God.” 
The first compound particle syllogistically introduces a strong 


_ influence, knitting together as premises what has been already 


stated from verse 3, and basing a solemn conclusion upon it 
Gich. xii,-13 Xenoph., Anab, 1, 9, 18; Klotz, Devan, 
vol. If, p. 788; Hoogeveen, p. 502). ‘O aQerar loses the idea of 
time, and becomes a virtual substantive (Gal. 1, 23; Winer, § 
45,7). The verb d6er6, first found in Polybius, has sometimes 
the strong sense of to cast aside, or violate, to annul, or make 
void (Mark vii, 9; and see under Gal. ii, 21), but it often 
denotes to despise or reject (Mark vi, 26; Luke vii, 30; x, 16— 
four times). There is no expressed object to the participle, and 
it is all the more significant without it. It is needless and 
enfeebling, therefore, to propose any supplement. The apostle 
fixes attention on the act and the actor—the despised and 
the despiser. Various supplements have been proposed—astame 
legem (Koppe, Schott), ray xAjow (Pelt), gue (Flatt), hoc (Vul- 
gate and Beza). The real objective is of course the precepts 
already given—not repeated, particularized, or summed up, but 
so present to the mind of the reader that he can be at no loss 
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about them, while the emphasis is put on the person — 
and on the act which is shown to involve a heinous sin 
and an awful peril. The phrase ove dv@pwrov adda Tov 
Qecoy presents a direct and absolute antithesis, and is not to be 
softened into “not so much man as God” (Estius), or “not only 
man but also God” (Macknight, Flatt). Winer, § 55,8. As 
avOpw7os has no article, the meaning is general and may 
include as well the apostle himself, who has given the 
solemn charge (Pelagius, Beza, Schott), and the brother toy 
mAcovertybévta (Ecumenius, Pelt). Hofmann takes the refer- 
ence to be, the misused woman. The article before Ocedy may 
not be translated, but it has a specializing power—almost as 
Ellicott says, ipsum Dewm. Whatever may be the refer- 
ence in GyOpw7ros, the apostle fixes down the sin as one against 
God, who has forbidden sexual impurities, and who has 
ordained the marriage relation, so that whoever lawlessly 
indulges in the one, or wilfully invades the other, throws off 
the authority of Gop—of God— 

Tov Kat dovra TO Lvedua avrot To dytov es Ymas—* who also 
gave his holy Spirit unto you.” There are several various read- 
ings. A BD*, the Claromontane Latin, the Peshito, and the 
Gothic version, with several of the Greek Fathers, omit cai; but 
it is found in D' FG K Ly, the Philoxenian Syriac, the Vulgate, 
and others of the fathers, and may therefore be retained, 
though Lachmann omits it and Alford brackets it. The similar 
appearance of tov to dévra may have led some copyist to omit it, 
and its insertion could not well be accounted for. Then 
BDF x' read didovta, but dovra is read in A K LN3, most mss., 
very many versions, and some fathers. It is difficult to decide 
only diddvra may be a correction in order to represent the eit 
as a present one. The Received Text has judas, but on the 
slender authority of A, some mss., the Vulgate, &c.; but Umas 
is found in BDF K LNW and not a few of the fathers, The 
change to uas may have been made under the impression that 
avOpwrov meant the apostle, while this clause, taken to assert 
his inspiration, thus aggravates the sin of despising him. The 
cat introduces a new idea—God who called us in sanctification 
and also, that we might fully reach it, gave unto us His Holy 
Spirit. Bengel well says novum hic additur momentum. The 
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sin is shown in its heinousness as the despisal of God, who to 
enable us to reach this wycacuds in which he called us, has in 
addition conferred upon us His Holy Spirit. He then who 
indulges in the sins forbidden and falls into acaQapota—as he 
frustrates the end of the divine call, and has nothing of its 
spiritual element—despises not man but God, who to elevate 
men above that impurity and to provide for their sanctification, 
gave them the Holy Spirit to do His work in securing the final 
perfection of His people. This divine gift is named solemnly 
and emphatically +o IIvejua ro dycoy, the third person of the 
Hiver-blessed Trinity; 70 IIvedua, the life of believers; +6 dycoy, 
not only in essence but because His gracious function is to 
implant and sustain holiness—a’rod, His, proceeding from 
Him, carrying out His blessed purpose in those who believe. 
And He is a gift (dovra) conferred on true believers, as really 
as the Son is a gift, for we are utterly unworthy ; and a gift 
through Christ applying what He has provided in His incarna- 
tion and death. See under Ephes. i, 13. The concluding 
words ets vuas are not equivalent to vuiv (Koppe, Pelt), but in 
vos, the idea of direction being implied, not of Rdawmlichkeit 
(Liinemann). ii, 9; Gal.iv, 6. In this paragraph we have the 
Lord Jesus, God who calls, and the Spirit who is given—Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost—a triune interest in those who have 
accepted salvation. Compare Luke xi, 13; John iii, 34; Acts 
weeoee vil, 16. -xv,S; Romi. v, 53:2 Cor. 1, 22. 

(Ver. 9.) Ilept 6& rie piraderpias od xpelav éxeTe ypapev 
vuiv—“ Now concerning brother-love ye have no need that I 
write to you.” By de the apostle passes to other topics some- 
what in contrast to the previous statement about certain sins— 
-to the inculcation of brotherly love and of honest industry in 
their secular calling. The g¢:AadeA¢ia is the love of a brother, 
that is, a feilow-believer or Christian brother. The last part of 
the compound word is the object of the love and does not 
characterize its name—brotherly, not because I feel that I am 
his brother, but because I know that he is my brother— 
pirapyupia, piravOpwria, piravdpia. 

The next clause creates some difficulties. The ordinary 
construction is according to Liinemann inadmissible, because 
this use of the active infinitive is confined to cases in which 
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no special personal reference is attached to the verb; bus 
here juiv belongs to ypdpev, and he affirms that either 
éué would be used, or the passive yoadeoOar as in verse I. 
Bouman and Reiche have no objections to yuas or twa (Heb. 
v, 11). It is true that the instances usually adduced as analo- 
gous are not strictly so, as from Soph., Zdip. Ool., 37, éxers yap 
XGpov ody ayvovy raretv, or from Thucydides, i, 38, ay eae 
6 OcuicrokAys . . . &€tos Oavudoa, or Kuripid., Med., 318, as in 
these cases there is no personal word connected like vuiy with 
the verbs. Liinemann therefore adopts the reading ¢youey 
which is found in D! F x‘ (B having e¢youer), in the Latin and 
Philoxenian Syriac versions, and in Chrysostom, Theophylact, 
and some of the later fathers. But the common reading has 
good authority, A D® K Lx}, the Peshito, Theodoret, Damas- 
cenus, &c. It is probable that ¢youey came in on account of 
the grammatical difficulty in the same way as many codices 
have yoagecOa as in chap. v,1. The construction is harsh and 
irregular, perhaps a colloquialism, the infinitive having virtually 
a passive sense—ye have no need that one should write to 
you, or ye have no need of one’s writing to you. Winer, § 44, 
8, 1; Kiihner, § 640, a, 3; A. Buttmann, p. 223. The first clause 
ov xpetay éxere is a rhetorical touch, delicately hinting a gentle 
reproof, cata Tapddenyw dé THY Tapatverwy TIOnot (Theophylact). 
Compare 2 Cor.ix,1; Phile. 19; chap.v.1. The figure prae- 
teritvo, assumed by some here, implies that something is 
omitted that might have been said in order to induce a more 
ready compliance—or as Chrysostom says, Niv 6& r@ ezeiy, 
ov xpela eote metCov érroincey 7 et civev. They did not need 
to be written to on brother-love, for they knew its nature 
and obligation (verse 10); but their practice was not quite so 
full as their knowledge. Compare the spirit and wording of 
the first verse of the chapter. There is no contrast like that 
assumed by Estius and Benson; they needed specially to be 
taught purest chastity as in the previous verses, but there was 
less occasion to say much about what follows 


avTot yap vets Ocodidaxrol écte eis TO ayaray addai}- 
ANous—“for you yourselves are taught of God to love 
another.” Tap gives the reason why there was no need 
for him to write to them, for they themselves are taught, 
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and that by God—the stress lying on atrol tyeis, 
coupled with éiaxro. They who were taught had no need 
of further teaching ; but @co in the compound term, which has 


‘been coined for the occasion, cannot be so subordinate as Ellicott 


seems to regard it. The contrast is not indeed—when God 


_ teaches, the apostle may be silent—wo Gott lehrt, kann ich 
__ schweigen (Olshausen); but the fact that the teaching is of 


God, a fact too which is expressed by a significant compound 
employed only here, surely gives emphasis to the entire clause, 


is a weighty addition to the statement—not only taught, but 


taught of God—though there is no formal contrast to any other 
teaching, rapa avOpérov pabeiv (Chrysostom). In airol does 
not lie the idea of vos ipsi or of sponte (Schott) which is con- 
tradicted by Ocodidaxra (John vi, 45 ; Isaiah liv, 13; Barnabas, 
Lipist., § 21, p. 44, Patr. Apost., Opera, ed. Dressel ; Schottgen, 
Hor. Heh., p. 829). Theallusion is not to the precept as uttered 
by Jesus in John xiii, 34 (Pelagius, Schott, Baumgarten-Cru- 
sius), nor to the divine compassion manifested towards us, and 
of which we should be imitators (Ambrosiaster, Pelt). The 
last clause with els 76 dyaray expresses under the purpose 
the contents also of the teaching (iii, 10). The compound 
verbal noun is not to be taken absolutely in the sense of 
Ocorvevsro, and this clause regarded as describing the result. 
This mutual love, the tendency and purpose of the divine 
teaching, was an earnest actual affection, manifesting itself in 
such forms and spheres as the state and wants of the churches 
around them opened up for them. Docti estis non modo vntel- 
lectu, ut sciatis, sed ctiam affectu, ut fuciatis (Estius). To be 
God-taught is to have divine teaching as a divine power and 
life. Brother-love has a special prominence, (1) for it is a 
testing fruit of regeneration (1 John iii, 14; iv, 8); (2) its visible 
existence is a condition of the world’s conversion (John xvii, 
21); (3) a token also of true discipleship (John xiii, 35); (4) while 
it is obedience to Christ's new commandment, and enforced by 
his own example (John xiii, 34; xv, 17; Eph. v, 2); and is 
essential to the spiritual growth of the church (Ephes. iv, 16). 
(Ver. 10.) cat yap roveire aire es wavras Tous Adedpous ev Oy 
7h Maxedovlg—* for ye also are doing it toward all the 
brethren which are in Macedonia.” The second rovs is omitted 
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in AD'F, but retained on preponderant authority. Our ver- 
sion renders wrongly “and indeed,” for yap introduces one 
ground of the previous statement “ye are taught of God,” 
and that ground is, not only were they taught it, but they 
were also doing it, ca! being thus taken along with the verb. 
Hartung, vol. L, p. 137. De Wette takes this yap as co-ordi- 
nate with the previous one, and as furnishing an additional 
argument that on the duty of brother-love they needed 
no one to write to them. But the yap of this verse is best 
taken with the immediately preceding clause introduced by the 
first yap. He needed not to write to them (yap) for they had 
been taught of God. By av’ro is meant 70 ayamray aAAzijAous, and 
es marks the direction of the love toward all the fellow- 
believers, not only in their own city, but also in the whole 
province, including Philippi and Beroea, along with other places 
to which the gospel had been carried. It is added— 
Tapakarovmev Se Umas, AdeAPOl, Tepisoevety uaddov—“ But we 
exhort you, brethren, to abound still more.” The apostle incul- 
cates an increase of this love which, according to the previous 
verse, they already possessed, dé implying a slight contrast 
between the fact and the exhortation. Their love was not per- 
fect, but was capable of increased intensity, guided by a grow- 
ing Christian intelligence and experience. The infinitive present 
denotes the permanence of the act. Winer, § 44,7. What the 
manifestations of this brother-love were we do not know, only 
from the use of the verb zove?re we may infer that their love 
had embodied itself in some acts of substantial Christian benefi- 
cence—perhaps of hospitality, liberal relief of the poor, or kind 
refuge afforded to such as might be the victims of persecution. 
Calvin finds an argument—a majore ad minus; if their love 
spread through the whole of Macedonia, he infers that it is not 
to be doubted that they loved one another—quin ipsi mutwo 
unter se ament. We know that afterwards the apostle bears 
high testimony to their grace of liberality in the Macedonian 
province (2 Cor. viii, 1, 2). They are warned still further— 
(Ver. 11.) cai pirorimeto Oar jyovyagew—* and to make it your 
aim to be quiet.” It is unnatural in the extreme on the part of 
Ewald and others to connect this infinitive with the previous 
mepircevewy 44ANov—such aconnection would be without example 
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(see Liinemann’s note on Ewald), and it is as wrong too in 
Liinemann to assert that there is no connection whatever. 
The juxtaposition of the counsels will not be thought so start- 
ling, eingedenk der raschen Ueberginge, if we remember the 
apostle’s rapid transitions in the practical parts of his other 
epistles. But there is plainly a connection with zapaxadoomer; 
though the themes of exhortation are not very similar, yet 
some inner relations must have been present to the apostle’s 
mind. Olshausen’s proposed connection is artificial and incor- 
rect. He supposes that all the exhortations are specially con- 
nected with love—first brother-love, and then love to those 
beyond the church—the latter being dwelt upon in this and 
the following verse; but surely these injunctions to quietness, 
industry, and seemliness, can scarcely be summed up under the 
head of love (Col. iv, 5, 6). 

Theodoret puts the connection in another light—“The one 
counsel is not,” he says, “ contrary to the other, for it happened 
that some indeed supported the needy generously ; but others, 
on account of the munificence of these persons, neglected 


to work—ouvéBawve yap Tovs mev piAoTiuws Yopnyey Tots 
Seopevors THY XpElay, TOYS dé Sia THY TOUTWY PiAOTiulay aperety 
rhs épryacias. That is, the brother-love was abused, and the 
abuse was restlessness and idleness, which, as it had a bad effect 
on onlookers, was rebuked by the apostle, both in itself, and on 
account of its deleterious results. There were of the chief 
women not a few who believed, and they might be imposed 
upon by these idlers (Acts xvii, 4). This is also the view of 
Estius, Benson, Flatt, Koch, De Wette, Alford, and Ellicott, and 
it is at least probable, when other elements are taken into 
account. One objection of Liinemann, that in such a case two 
distinct parties must be addressed by the apostle, whereas 
there is no trace of such division in the paragraph, is of no 
great moment, for often the apostle puts into general terms as 
if speaking to the whole church what is really applicable 
to one section of it. His other objection, that in this 
case the stress would only fall on épyaerOat Tais yepoty vuoy 
is denied, for the opposite of jyovyagew and rpdccey Ta dra is as 
plainly condemned as idleness and is the parent of it. It is 
probable that mistaken notions about the immediate coming of 
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the Saviour may have unsettled many minds and led them to 
live in this indolent dependence on their richer brethren, in the 
expectation of a new state of society, all old things having 
passed away. At all events the phrase “that ye may have 
need of nothing” or “of no man” implies that they had been 
dependent on some around them, and that dependence arising 
from their own indolence, they could surmount it by steady 
honest industry. Some such law of association must have 
suggested the connection of these precepts to the apostle’s 
mind. Some take the first infinitive giAoTmuetcOar by itself as 
an independent infinitive, as in the alternative explanation of 
Theophylact, Calvin, and Hemming. Calvin says, that he 
recommends a sacred emulation, that they may strive among 
themselves in mutual emulation, or at least he enjoins that 
each one should strive to conquer himself, adding atque hoc 
posterius magis anvplector. But the connection and meaning 
are alike unsatisfactory, especially as cat stands before the 
second verb. The verb literally means, to make it a point of 
honour, to be fired with ambition, to strive eagerly after or to 
endeavour earnestly after (Rost and Palm, sub voce). The word 
occurs in Rom. xv, 20, rendered “ have I strived,” that is, rather 
making it a point of honour not to build on any other man’s 
foundation. In 2 Cor. vy, 9, it is translated “we labour,” rather 
too neutral a rendering. Though the idea of tiu7 never wholly 
fades away in the verb, it can scarcely bear Koppe’s translation, 
honorem et laudem vestram in eo ponite ut vitam agatis tran- 
quillam et laboriosam. Examples may be seen in Wetstein 
on Rom. xv, 20, and Kypke, vol II, p. 189.. Nor is Wetstein’s 
explanation more satisfactory—eleganter dictum: Ambite et 
expetite non honoves et magistratus quod plerique solent. The 
connected infinitive jovyagev has its opposite in the 
meptepyacerOar of 2 Thes. iii, 11, and in the ToAUT payLocury 
which was a marked element of Athenian character (Plato, 
Gorg., 526 c). The unrest or uneasiness here referred to canner 
be political, as Zwingli, perhaps naturally from his own cireum- 
stances, supposes, nor can there be any allusions to seditious 
tumults (Koppe and Schott). Bengel’s pithy clause is piroTimla 
politica erubescit yovydgev. Their unsettledness of spirits 
was probably produced by their erroneous belief as to the 
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speedy advent of the Saviour. The present state seems to 
have been contemned and its obligations set at nought, through 
that feverish enthusiasm which their false expectations had 
excited within them. They were also in deep uneasiness about 
the share which departed friends and relatives would have in 
the blessing and glory of the second advent. They are there- 
fore charged to study sedateness and composure. 

Kal mpaccev Ta thca—“<and to do your own business.” 
According to Phrynichus the usage of of zadaro! as opposed to 
of TOANOL WAS Ta éuavTOU ToATTH OY Ta La EmavTOY TPATTH 
(Phrynichus, ed. Lobeck. p. 441). They were to mind their own 
affairs, engaging in that business which devolved upon them as 
theirs, the life that now is having its own claims as well as the 
life to come. Still farther and more specifically — 

Kal épyagerOat Tais yepoly uo KaOas uty Tapyyyethamev— 
“and to work with your hands as we enjoined you.” The @d/args 
of the Received Text, though it is found in AD? K L 8! and 
many mss., is probably a correction to suit the previous ra 
toca, and is omitted in B D! F 8%, and probably all the versions 
and the Latin fathers, the Greek fathers being divided. The 
infinitives are all in the present, denoting continuous action. 
According to Pelt, Schott, and Hofmann, the phrase means 
quevis industria, any kind of industry; but the words are to 
be taken in their plain literal significance, and no doubt the 
majority of the Thessalonian Church belonged to the working 
classes. They were not to cease manual labour, and by their 
idleness mulct the generosity of others; but they were to be as 
assiduous at their daily toil as they may have been before the 
Gospel came to the city. At his visit to Thessalonica the, 
apostle had noticed the germs of the same evil, and warned 
against them, caOws duly rapyyyeAapuev, “as we commanded 
you.” The reference is to the period of his personal labours 
among them. ‘Their minds were getting unhinged by the novel 
and momentous truths laid open to them, of some of which 
they were forming a wrong conception. The clause underlies 
all these previous charges. The forewarning was suggested by 
tendencies which began to crop out during his sojourn.. Minds _ 
intoxicated by new expectations, became unsettled and specu- 
lative, industry was forsaken or despised, and habits of gadding 
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about in listless laboriousness began to show themselves. The 
purpose of all this instruction being— 

(Ver. 12.) Wa reprrarare evo xnovws TPOS Tous €€w—“ in order 
that ye may walk becomingly toward them that are without.” 
The verb is often used for the general tenor of one’s life. See 
under verse 1. The adverb evdoynudves is “honourably,” or “in a 
becoming manner,” “ decently,” according to the original mean- 
ing of the term (Rom. xiii, 13; 1 Cor. vii, 35; xiv, 40), the 
“honestly ” of the English version having now changed its 
meaning. The opposite seems to be araxrovs, verse 14, and 
araxtws in 2 Thes. iii, 6. The want of seemliness here referred . 
to is plainly what is characterized in these clauses that enjoin 
them to study quietness and do their own business. As Theo- 
phylact says, évrpére: Ta cwmaTiKa Epya avaipovvTas Kat “ovoy 
TO mvevwaticoy €yrovvTas, or, as Hicumenius briefly puts it, w7 
aoxnuovare éraitouvtes. LIpds signifies direction in reference 
to or towards, not coram (Schott, Koch). Those without of %€w 
are those without the Christian community—the non-Christian 
population around them (1 Cor. v, 12,13; Col. iv, 5); and in 
1 Tim. iii, 7, the phrase is of é£wOev. The term had been used 
among Rabbinical writers, -s»p7 (Schottgen’s Hor. Heb., p. 560- 
599). The want of this decent behaviour towards unbelievers 
induced disparaging views of the gospel, created prejudice 
against it,’and hindered its reception. Not only is our relation 
towards those within to be consulted, but our relation toward 
those without is also to be studied, lest by any inconsistency 
they should be repelled. 

Kat bNnOEVvos Xpetay éxnte—“ and that ye have need of no one” 
or of “nothing.” This clause is connected with the previous 
charge to work with their hands, for they would thus earn the 
supply of their wants, and stand in need of assistance from 
nobody. The Authorized Version reads in its text “of nothing,” 
but in the margin “of no man.” The neuter is adopted by 
many. Liinemann’s argument, repeated by Alford, goes for 
little, “to stand in need of no man is for man an impossibility,” 
for it may as truly be said in reply, “to stand in need of 
nothing is equally for man an impossibility.” A general saying 
is rightly limited by its context. The dependency of those 
that do not work on their fellow-men is the underlying 
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thought, and therefore uydevds is better taken in the maseu- 
line as by many commentators, and the Syriac reads .a3) “WS, 
the allusion perhaps being general, not to Christians specially 
or to non-Christians, though if there be specialty in the refer- 
ence, dependence for support on Christian brethren may be the 
special idea. Chrysostom says, “he had not said that ye may 
not be shamed by begging, but he insinuated it; if our own 
people are stumbled how much more those who are without, 
when they see a man in good health and able to support him- 
self begging and asking help of others”; “ wherefore,” he adds, 
“they call us ypioreu7opovs—Christmongers ”; or as Theodoret, 
“it is disgrace to live in idleness and not acquire things 
necessary from labour—dadAa rpocairov Biov aiperOar Kat Tov 
adAwv tpocuevery giroviuiav.” This dependence of one class 
upon another and wealthier class might soon have introduced 
the unnatural distinction of patron and client into the early 
Christian church. 

(Ver. 13.) Ov @€Nopev de tuas ayvoeiv, adeAgpol, wept THY 
Kotmwpéevwv—* Now we would not have you to be ignorant, 
brethren, concerning them that are sleeping.” The singular 
6é\w of the Received Text has no authority, and it also reads 
kekolunuevoy in the perfect, with DF K L, the majority of the 
minuscules, and the Greek fathers, as Chrysostom, not only on 
this verse, but in many quotations in various parts of his avorks. 
The present isread in A BX, in some Mss., and is found occasion- 
ally in some of the Greek writers, as in the mss. of Origen and 
Chrysostom. The reading of the common text has been 
aecepted by Tischendorf in his seventh edition, though he had 
given it up in his second. For the present there is uncial 
authority high in value (there is a hiatus in C), and the word 
is unusual, the past tense being with one exception invariably 
employed, as in the following verses, 14 and 15, and in Matt. 
xxvii, 52; Acts vii, 60; xiii, 36; 1 Cor. vii, 39; xv, 6 and 20; 
Sept., Isaiah xliii, 17. The present being the rarer form there 
would be some temptation to alter it into the more common 
one, though it may be asked, why should the apostle use the 
unwonted tense only in this place and, under a different aspect, 
in 1 Cor. xi, 30? There was no such temptation, as Reiche 


alleges, to change the perfect into the present, in defiance of so 
K 
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many examples of aorists and perfects. In the phrase ou 
OéXouev, &e., the apostle as usual introduces some new and 
special information (Rom. i, 18; xi, 25; 1 Corr x; lye 
2 Cor. i, 8): By the transitional dé he passes to another but 
not wholly disconnected theme. Some ignorance on the subject 
which he is going to discuss had apparently a share in produc- 
ing that state of feeling, that indolence and restlessness which 
he has condemned in the previous verses. The knowledge 
which he is about to impart is given not only as consolatory, 
but as a corrective element. The apostle must have taught the 
doctrine of the resurrection during his abode in Thessalonica, 
but some features of it may have been misapprehended, 
and the special points now to be adduced may not have 
been brought into prominent illustration. These points on 
which he offers enlightenment are not the general state or 
destiny of the departed, but specially the connection of departed 
believers with the Second Advent. 

He wishes them to be enlightened wept Tay cotmmmervwv, “con- 
cerning those who are sleeping.” The expression is a common 
and natural one. See the passages quoted on the occurrence of 
the participle and also John xi, 11; 2 Peter iii, 4; 6 rovricOets 
Mupridos éxormadOy (Sophocles, Electra, 509); recov Koimjoaro 
xarkeov Uavov (Homer, IL., xi, 241); fepdv Uarvov kommarat Ovijoxery 
un A€ye Tors ayalovs (Callimachus, Fragm., x, p. 56, Opera, ed. 
Bloomfield). The verb often represents the Hebrew 22% in the 
Septuagint (1 Kings ii, 10; xi, 48; Isaiah xlili, 17; 2 Mace. xii, 

45), Compare also Job iii, 13; Psalm xiii, 3; xvii, 15. The dead 
here are plainly the Christian dead, not the dead generally, 
as the context so distinctly shows, especially 14 and 16. 
The apostle refers to their fellow-believers in Thessalonica 
who had died, and concerning whom they were in great sorrow 
and perplexity. But this sorrow and perplexity did not arise 
from any doubts about their ultimate resurrection. That 
primary article of faith the apostle must have fully proved and 
expounded to them. There seems to have been no scepticism 
about the fact of a resurrection as at Corinth, and no mistake 
as to the nature of it as by Hymenzus and Philetus (2 Tim. 
17, 18). But the point which disturbed them was the connec- 
tion of dead believers with the coming kingdom, What they 
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seem to have feared was that those who fell asleep before 
that period might by their death be excluded in some way 
from the glories expected at the Second Advent, deemed 
by not a few to be so near at hand. Not their decease 
in itself, but their decease in the time of it, or before 
that epoch, troubled the survivors. The apostle therefore 
shows that their death is no loss, that they forego no advan- 
tage, that they rise first, and are in no way forestalled 
by those who shall be alive at the Saviour’s second coming. 
The Greek fathers fall so far aside from the context that they 
refer the passage to the resurrection generally. Chrysostom, 
however, briefly points to the proper theme. “He glances at 
some further mystery. What then is this? We who are alive 
and remain shall not prevent them that are asleep.” But his 
peroration is direct appeal to those suffering under bereavement, 
pressing on them the hopes and comfort of a glorious resurrec- 
tion. It is wrong then to fasten any dogma on this simple and 
touching figure of sleep, either with De Wette, Dahne, Weizel, 
and others, to infer the sleep of the soul, or with Zwingli and 
Calvin to find in it an argument against that theory. The 
term is one in popular use applying to the person what is really 
true only of a portion of him. In this spirit allusions to the 
dead occur in the Old Testament as if all that formed humanity 
had been committed to the tomb (Ps. vi, 5; xxx, 9; Ixxxviii, 
10; Is. xxxviii, 18; Eccles. ix, 4, 6, 10). Sleep implies 
continued existence, rest, and awakening. The sleeper does not 
cease to be, though he sinks into a kind of unconsciousness ; 
he is often thoughtful and active in dreams, but in this 
state of insensibility he enjoys repose, and then he wakens up 
to fresh activity. Dormientes eos appellat Scripture veracis- 
sima consuetudo, ut cum dormientes audimus, evigilaturos 
minime desperemus (Augustine, Sem. 172). The very name, 
“them that are asleep,” as Chrysostom says, suggests consola- 
tion, evOdws ard mpoommioy THY qapakAnow KataBarrdouevos. 
Still there is no support in the apostle’s writings for the hypo- 
thesis of soul-sleep or Yuxorawvyia. Compare 2 Cor.v, 1, 8; 
Philip. i, 21-23; Matt. xxii, 23, 33. 

Wa wn Ave KaDws Kat of Nowrrot of wn exovTes eA7rida— 
“that ye sorrow not even as the rest who have no hope.” 
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AD2FL read Xvreicbe, nob a common construction ; but our 
text is based on the reading of B D? EK 8, and has therefore at 
least high probability. “Iva prefaces the purpose of the informa- 
tion to be imparted. Sorrow is forbidden, plainly, absolutely: 
Many suppose that a certain measure or amount of sorrow only 
is forbidden, or that Christian sorrow should not be so 
immoderate as that of the hopeless heathen. So Theodoret, 
00 TavTedas KwAVEL THY AUTHY, GANA THY dmerplay ékPadret. 
Calvin, too, Non autem prorsus lugere vetat, sed moderationem 
requirit in luctu: also Hemming, Zanchius, Piscator, a-Lapide, 
Pelt, Koch, Bisping, Hofmann, Riggenbach. But the inter- 
pretation goes beyond the apostle’s word, and caOws is a particle 
not of measure or degree but of comparison. Christian sur- 
vivors are not to sorrow. Sorrow under bereavement belongs 
to those who have no hope of resurrection and life. The death 
of a believer only translates him from sin and struggle, from 
disease and death, from mixed society and imperfect work, to 
purity, life, unwearied activity, and joyous fellowship with 
Christ. The apostle says virtually, believers are not to feel as 
unbelievers concerning the departed—the former are not to 
grieve, for they have no reason to grieve; the latter cannot 
help it, for they have no hope—xaOws «at of Norrol, even as 
also the rest, to wit Avrovvru. For caOws see under Ephes. i, 4. 
Kat appears in one of the members, and has its proper significa- 
tion. Hartung, vol. I, p. 126; Klotz, Devar., II, p. 635. “The 
others” are the unbelieving heathen or perhaps Jews also, round 
about them, and they are characterized as a class “ who have 
not hope,” or are described as such here by the apostle. For 
this use of the subjective uj, see Winer, § 55,5. The sorrow 
which the apostle forbids is not our grief over our loss and 
separation caused by death, for that is instinctive and “Jesus 
wept,” but sorrow about the state and prospects of the de- 
parted, a sorrow which was especially felt in the Thessalonian 
church, and produced by the fear that those who died before 
the second coming of Christ would be denied participation in 
its blessedness and triumph. Sorrow for ourselves bereaved 
is different from sorrow about the dark fate of those who are 
gone, very different from dismay and that utter desolation of 
heart that fell upon the heathen when friends and relations 
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passed away, and sank, as they thought, into unbroken dark- 
ness and non-existence (Lucian de Luctu, vii, 211). Why this 
grief should not exist, the apostle proceeds to argue, for they 
who sleep have not ceased to be, and they will appear with 
Christ. 

(Ver. 14.) Ee ydp mistevouev br “Incots aéOavev Kat avert y 
—“For if we believe that Jesus died and arose again.” By ydp 
the substantiating statement is introduced, and e¢ is, as often, 
syllogistic or hypothetic, introducing the premiss of a condi- 
tional syllogism, and is not to be rendered “because” or 
“seeing that,” but “if,” implying at the same time the absolute 
certainty of the fact which is brought forward. The apostle 
naturally employs “Iycous, the special human name of the 
Saviour, so identified with men as their head and representa- 
tive, that His resurrection secures as it precedes theirs. He 
characterizes the death of Jesus by the common verb a7é0aver. 
Theodoret supposes without any ground that the apostle in the 
phrase had his eye on Doketic views, but adds more truly that 
“ while he calls Christ’s death by the proper term, he names the 
death of believers a sleep’ —éev Tw ovomati Wuyaywyor, “consoling 
them by the very name.” The death and resurrection of Christ 
are primary objects of belief, the one event being the comple- 
ment of the other, the resurrection proving that the purpose of 
the death had been accomplished, that the self-oblation had 
been accepted, that salvation had been provided in fulness and 
freeness, and that mortality had been conquered. The two 
events are often connected in the New Testament (Rom. vi). 
To die and to rise again specially characterize Jesus and also 
his people. He died and rose again. They die, and they cer- 
tainly shall rise again from their connection with Him—the 
organic union of the members with the Head. 

ots Kat 6 Qeos Tovs KownOevras dca Tov “Iyrod GEE ovv 
avto@—‘“even so also those who are laid to sleep by Jesus will 
God bring with Him.” The apodosis is defective, and it might 
run if written fully, cat micTevouev Tt oUTws, “ we believe also 
that those laid to sleep by Jesus will be raised,” or, kat miorevery 
dct 67. If we believe the one proposition we must believe the 
other which is involved in it. But (1) Ovvws is certainly not 
pleonastic, as the mere sign of the apodosis (Schott, Olshausen), 
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but maintains its full signification, “in like manner,” pointing 
out the similarity of our condition and destiny to that of our 
blessed prototype, while «cat strengthens the comparison or 
correspondence. Klotz, Devar., vol. II, p. 635, 636. There 
is generic sameness—death and resurrection to Him, also 
in like manner death and resurrection to us. But there 
is specific difference. The result is similar, though some- 
what differently arrived at. It is not simply God shall 
raise us as He raised Him, but more complexly, God shall 
bring them with Him. (2) Nor is ov’tws to be referred only 
to avérrn, as if the meaning were in einem solchen Zustande 
d. h. wuferweckt, wiederbelebt, that is, having been raised, 
God will bring them with Him (Flatt). For ovrws refers 
to both verbs of the preceding clause and brings them into 
comparison with this clause. (3) It is wrong in Koch and 
Hofmann to give ovrws the meaning of “under this condition,” 
tum vero, or “if we believe,” nobis credentibus, then or in that — 
case God will bring them with Him. The cases quoted are not 
in point. Our faith in the resurrection is different from the 
fact and power of it, and the second clause under this third 
view would be not a consequence deduced from, but a mere 
confirmation of, the previous statement. Besides it is not of the 
resurrection of the jets who are believing, but of the resurrec- 
tion of deceased believers, xcowunPévras, that the apostle is 
speaking. It is true that a blessed resurrection for us is con- 
nected with our faith, but the apostle is referring to a different 
class—to those already dead, and to our belief and hope with 
regard to them. 

The meaning and connection of the phrase dca tod Inco 
have been much disputed. The preposition dca cannot signify 
“in,” as in the Authorized Version, and in an alternative 
explanation of Jowett; of vexpot év Xpiat in verse 16th is a 
very different phrase, and so is of koiuyOévtes €v Xpirr@ (1 Cor. 
xv, 18), and of €v Kupiw aroOvijexovres (Rev. xiv. 13). The 
preposition must have its true meaning when used with the 
genitive, “through” or “by means of”—yper in Vulgate and 
Tertullian—and does not represent, as some suppose, the 
Hebrew 3. 

I. Many join the phrase with aéee—will through Jesus 
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bring them with Him”; Pelt, Schott, Olshausen, De Wette, 
Liinemann, Koch, Conybeare, and man y others, adopt this view. 
But. there are objections to this exegesis. (1) The order of the 
- words is apparently against it, as in such a case one. would 
expect dia tod “Incou to be placed before coiunbévras for the 
sake of emphasis. The present unemphatic position of the 
words throws them back on the participle. (2) The verb de 
would have two accompaniments—cra and éy, dia Tov "Iycoo 
and ovy avr@—referring to “Iycov, a connection not impossible, 
but very improbable. (3) The sentence with this interpretation 
is hard and forceless, with a virtual repetition. It is, therefore, 
not necessary to connect the phrase with age, which has more 
_ force when taken by itself, unencumbered with any of the 
previous words. 

II. Many connect the phrase with the participle cowunOévras. 
Such is one opinion of Chrysostom, Theophylact, Gicumenius ; 
and it is held by Ambrosiaster, Calvin, Hemming, Kstius, 
Balduin, a-Lapide, Beza, Grotius, Bengel, Koppe, Jowett, Hil- 
genfeld, Riggenbach, Ellicott, Alford. The aorist is used from 
the standpoint of the resurrection—all that have gone to sleep 
prior to that period. Now (1) it is not necessary to give da 
the sense of éy, as Liinemann objects; nor is it needful to take 
it as referring to the condition or circumstance in or out of 
which anything is done, as Koch, who quotes in support Rom. 
iv, 11; 2 Cor. ii, 4; iii, 4; 1 John v,6.- Winer, § 47 2 (2) It 
is forced and unnatural to give the strong sense that “laid to 
sleep by Jesus” means, put to death by Jesus—He being the 
cause of their death, the reference being to the martyrs. Such 
is the view of Salmeron, Hammond, Joseph Mede, and Thiersch. 
The view is untenable. The participle is too gentle a term to 
express a Violent death. Itis used indeed of the first martyr, but 
it could not be employed to designate the act of his murderers; 
besides, the context involves no reference to persecutions or 
to martyrdom under them, and is not in any way intended to 
comfort either those who are sorrowing over martyred friends, 
or who may expect to be put to death for their Christianity ; 
and, lastly, the reference of the apostle is to all the sainted 
dead, and not merely to a section or minority of them, such as 
the martyrs, or to the First Resurrection of the book of the 
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Revelation. (3) Nor is it necessary, in the third place, to give the — 
phrase dia tov “Inocou any theological ingesting as psec 
who explains as an alternative 7 Touro Néywv drt Th WlaTel TOU | 
Inoov KoyunOévras, and similarly Cicumenius and Theophylact, 
and the scholiast in Matthzi. Subsequently Chrysostom vir- 
tually quotes the clause, giving it this connection. Ambrosiaster 
writes, per Jesum, t.., sub spe fidet hujus; and Calvin, dormure 
per Christum est retinere in morte conjunctionem quam 
habemus cum Christo. Webster and Wilkinson say the idea 
conveyed undoubtedly is, that “by Him they died in peace,” 
“those who through Jesus entered into rest.” A simpler mean- 
ing is more natural. 

The phrase dca tov “Ijcou is to be taken as closely con-— 
nected with xo.unOévras, “laid to sleep by Jesus,”. the stress 
being on va, which is so often used of the mediatorial instru- 
mentality of Christ (Rom. ii, 16; v, 1; 2 Cor.i, 5; Gal. i, 1; 
Ephes. i, 5; Philip. i, 11; Titus iii, 6). The words will bear 
this interpretation, though, as Ellicott says, the examples 
adduced by Alford are scarcely in analogy (Rom. i, 8; v,1; 
v, 11), since in these instances an active verb is employed. 
Liinemann objects that the extent of the idea expressed by 
koiunGevras here is to be taken from the relation which the 
apodosis in this clause bears to the previous one. The objec- 
tion is not strong, for Ijcovs in the first member stands in 
direct contrast to xowunOévras dia tov Iyrov in the second 
member, the noun being repeated, and the article being inserted. 
Jesus dead and raised is the prime subject of the first clause as 
an article of belief, and those laid to sleep by Jesus and 
awakened are the distinctive and correspondent subject of the 
second clause. They are called in the opening verse of the- 
section simply xoruauevor, but now the connection of that sleep 
with Jesus is more specially indicated, as through Him it is a 
sleep, and through his victory over death those in their graves 
are only lying in their beds, and are laid there in the sure and 
certain hope of a blessed awakening. The comfort and expec- 
tation implied in the clause, and the tender and beautiful con- 
ception of death which it conveys as a time of repose with the 
prospect of resuscitation, are all owing to Jesus, and to Him be- 
cause He died and rose again.. Those who are laid so to sleep— 
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6 Oeos ae ory airo—“ God will bring with Him,” that is, 
“with Jesus,” not ait, secwm, as some would read it. The 
apostle does not use éyepe?, as he wishes to say more than that 
He will raise them, for he associates their resurrection with the 
Second Advent, the point on which there had been perplexity 
and doubt among the Thessalonian believers. The words ovv 
avT@ are not for ws avtov (Zachariae, Koppe)—“ God will raise 
them as He raised Him” (Turnbull), but “with Him.” The 
pregnant clause implies that they are raised already, as told in 
the end of verse 16, and are then brought with Him. The 
verb is not used of bringing from the dead, though a compound 
is used of Christ (Heb. xiii, 20); yet the sense is not exactly, 
brought to glory in heaven, as many take it, but rather, brought 
in Christ’s train at His appearance and coming (Schrader). 
The reference is not so precise as Hofmann gives it—God will 
not bring Jesus again into the world without His brethren 
who sleep coming with Him. The statement is true, but the 
apostle, as Liinemann observes, is not teaching about Christ’s 
coming and its mode, but only of the departed and their coming 
again with Christ. The signification, therefore, is not what is 
often given—will bring their souls from heaven that they may 
be reunited to their bodies; for to their souls there is no 
allusion, nor could their souls as such be said to be laid to 
sleep by Jesus. The Resurrection, as this clause asserts, is the 
work of God (Acts xxvi, 8; 1 Cor. vi, 14; 2 Cor. i, 9; Heb. xi, 
19); but the same word is often assigned to the Mediator 
(John vy, 21, 29; vi, 40; xi, 25; 1 Cor. xv, 22; Philip. iii, 21; 
in another form 2 Cor. iv, 14). The doctrine of the Resurrec- 
tion occupies a prominent place in the New Testament. 

(Ver.15.) Totro yap tuiv Aéyouer ev Aoyw Kvptov— For this 
we say unto you in the word of the Lord.” Tap refers to the 
previous verse and to the statement, “them laid to sleep by 
Jesus God will bring with Him.” Though they die before the 
Advent they are certainly to share in its glories, and are in no 
way to be anticipated by those who may happen to be alive at 
that momentous period, this being what so perplexed the 
church in Thessalonica, so that Koppe, Flatt, and Koch are in 
error when they refer yap to verse 13, and regard this verse as 
giving an additional reason why believers should not sorrow, 
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taking verses 14 and 15 as parallel in the argument. But this 
verse is plainly an advance on the previous one, and not col- 
lateral with it. As to the destiny of the departed, there is 
first a negative statement, they “who are alive shall not 
prevent them who are asleep,’ and then follows a positive 
statement, “the dead in Christ shall rise first,’ &c. The 
previous verse affirms only that God shall bring them with 
Christ, and this verse and the one after it show how and in 
what order. Totro, emphatically placed, refers to the next 
statement introduced by é7. What follows is of special 
moment, being matter of direct revelation év Adéyw Kupiou— 
Kuptos being the Saviour. The phrase occurs in 1 Kings Xxoay 
ny 7293, rendered in the Septuagint év Aoyw Kvprou, “in the word 
of the Lord” in the Authorized Version, and compare Esther i, 
12; 1 Kings xiii, 2; Hosea i, 2. The preposition may bear its 
usual meaning, “in the sphere of” (Winer, § 48 @), that is, the 
following declaration is a repetition of what the Lord had 
revealed, and has all its truth from this correspondence. “In 
the word of the Lord” is, therefore, “in it” as to contents, 
and virtually and inferentially “by it” as to authority. 
None of the nouns has the article. °“Ey is not directly “by,” 
as in the Authorized Version—that is, by divine commis- 
sion, nor is it secundum, as Flatt and Pelt, under reference 
to Rom. i, 10. What the apostle is about to utter was 
specially revealed to him, and in that revelation his utter- 
ance had its contents and authority, the reception of it con- 
veying the commission and the qualification to tell it. It 
came éx Oelas azroxadvews as Theodoret says, or as Theophy- 
lact, wapa Tov Xpicrot waOdv. The formula of the old prophets 
was “thus saith the Lord,” and the apostle uses car eTITAY IV 
(1 Cor. vii, 6), and ev azoxadvye (1 Cor. xiv, 6). There has 
been no little speculation as to the oracle referred to. (1) Many 
refer it to some portion of the New Testament which records 
Christ’s eschatological sayings. :Thus Pelagius, Musculus, 
Schott, and Pelt refer it to the twenty-fourth chapter of 
Matthew. Ewald unites Luke xiv, 14, Hofmann points to 
the special promise of Christ in Matt. xvi, 27, 28, and John vi, 
44, Zwingli, as also Luthardt, selects Matt. xxv, the parable 
of the wise and foolish virgins, on account of the phrase eie 
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amavryzwy, Which occurs in the first verse of that chapter, and 
also here in verse 17. But the apostle nowhere quotes our 
present gospels, and those places have not the fulness and 
speciality of revelation which are found in this paragraph, and 
they say nothing out of which one might conjecture the 
relations of the dead and the living to the Second Advent. (2) 
Others again imagine that the apostle refers to some sayings of 
Christ, preserved by tradition, or perhaps spoken, according to 
v. Zezschwitz, during the forty days between the resurrection 
and ascension. Calvin and Koch hold this view—the first 
saying generally that the utterance is taken from Christ's 
discourses, and the latter, that it is taken from some collection 
of his sayings. Theophylact compares the utterance to that 
(éo7ep kakeivo) given in Acts xx, 35. But this supposition is 
quite precarious, though many sayings of our Lord must have 
been preserved that are not found in the canonical’ gospels. 
Compare Acts xx, 35; 1 Cor. vii, 10. The opinion, if not 
baseless, is at least beyond all proof. No saying has been pre- 
served to us that could, by the widest construction, form the 
basis of this declaration. (3) It follows, then, that we accept 
the clause in its simple significance, as asserting an immediate 
revelation from Christ to the apostle on this point. Such is the 
view of the majority of expositors. It is needless to inquire 
when, where, or how the revelation was vouchsafed to him, and it 
is erroneous in Jowett to affirm that Paul nowhere speaks of any 
special truths or doctrines as imparted to himself, for he had 
many direct revelations, though he does not always unfold the 
special subject of them—as about his special mission field 
(Acts xxii, 18-21); as to the position of believing Gentiles 
(Ephes. iii, 3); as to the Lord’s Supper (1 Cor. xi, 23); and as to 
the reality, proofs, and results of Christ’s resurrection (1 Cor. 
xv, 3; 2 Cor.xii,1). See also under Gal. i, 12, and especially 
i,16. On this point before us, of which no man can know 
anything of himself, and on which mere hypothesis would be 
alike audacious and vain, the apostle enjoyed an immediate 
revelation which he proceeds to unfold. This is, however, 
denied by Usteri, and the revelation is described as subjectivity, 
this especially being said to rest auf dem allgemeinen Glauben 
wid dev Fortbildung der Tradition verbunden mit einer 
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lebendigen combinatorischen Imagination, (p. 341). The reve- 
lation is— 

Ort suets of Covres of TepirerTromevoL ets Thy Tapovglay TOU 
Kupfov—‘ that we the living, the remaining over unto the com- 
ing of the Lord.” The participle zrepiAeouevor occurs only 
here and in verse 17 in the New Testament—the inclusive pre- 
position signifying “around” and then “over,” the idea being 
that of overplus—and means “remaining over” or “behind.” It 
is an epithet applied to the water left over after a sacrifice, ro 
meptrerromevov Udwp (2 Mace. i, 31). Orthryades is called roy 
repirerpOévta, the only surviving one of the three hundred 
Spartans. Herodot., i, 82; Herodian, II, 1, 16; Plato, De Legi- 
bus, III, 677 5, p. 295, Opera, vol. X, ed. Stallbaum. These 
words naturally suggest the idea that the apostle by his use of 
jets expected to be among them—among those who should 
not die before the Second Advent. Many modern commen- 
tators adopt this view; while as many, regarding such a notion 
as derogatory to the apostle and his inspiration, strive by vari- 
ous expedients to get rid of it. That an inspired man should 
be guilty of so gross a blunder as to believe and affirm that he 
should live on to the Second Advent would be extraordinary, 
and yet more extraordinary when he is professedly speaking 
from a special divine revelation. But many of the arguments 
against the view we have stated as the apparent one are utterly 
void. (1) Gicumenius, after Methodius, adopts the opinion that 
the two participles refer to the souls of the departed as being 
immortal, (avras Tas Yvyas, KounPevra de Ta cHuaTA Aéyer— 
the statement being that those souls shall not precede their 
bodies into the presence of the Lord, but shall resume them 
ere they ascend to meet the Lord. But the class indicated by 
the two participles is plainly opposed to the other class who 
are laid to sleep before “ that day.” The term ¢ovras moreover 
describes living men and not their mere souls. (2) By some 
the participial clause is taken hypothetically, “ provided that 
we live, provided that we survive.” Thus Turretin si modo cx 
corum numero sinvus ; Cornelius, a-Lapide, nos qui vivimus, 
inquit, i.e. quicunque vivent, sive ea nobis sive e posteris nos- 
tris, quorum personam hic induo et subeo. But in'that case, 
as Liinemann states, the two articles must be omitted, and the 
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statement of the apostle is direct and unconditional in its 
words. (3) Nor can these present participles admit of a future 
signification, after some supposed Hebrew usage (Flatt, Pelt), 
for they are both present and ideally describe some men as a 
class alive and surviving at the Second Coming, in opposition 
to another class who have fallen asleep, the apostle putting 
himself among the former number—sueis. (4) Nor can juers 
of (avres mean them who live and remain behind (J. P. Lange), 
that is, we, so far as we in the meantime represent those who 
shall then be alive. This sense is forced and ungrammatical. 
(5) In the opinion of Calvin the apostle in using sjuezp makes 
himself one of the number who will live until the last day, and 
in doing so meant to impress on the Thessalonian church the 
duty of waiting for the Advent, and to hold all believers in 
suspense about it, adding what appears to convey a charge of 
simulation against the apostle, “granting that he knew by a 
special revelation that Christ would come at a somewhat later 
time, it was nevertheless necessary that this doctrine should be 
delivered to the church in common,” which really means that 
the apostle did not consciously speak truth when he put him- 
self among the jets. The earlier and indeed the commoner view 
has been that the apostle uses jets by a figure of speech, that 
he speaks communicative, adopts what is called enallage per- 
sonce, avaxoivwois. The sense then is, those of us Christians 
who at the Advent shall be in life. This is the view of Chry- 
sostom and his followers, with Erasmus, Zanchius, Hunnius, 
Balduin, Bengel, Flatt, &c«. Thus Chrysostom writes, ro de 
Hels, 0U Tept Eavtou pyow' ov yap on ewedAev avTos MéxpL THs 
avacTacews wevely, GAA Tos TIETOUS Neyet. A modification of 
this view may be held. When the apostle says, we the living 
and remaining behind, he means himself and includes those 
addressed by him. Did he then affirm that he and they with- 
out exception would survive till the second coming, or that he 
and they so surviving would without exception be caught up 
to meet the Lord in the air, every one of them being a genuine 
believer? Certainly not. It seems best therefore to suppose 
that as Paul distinguishes the two classes, the living and the 
dead, he naturally puts himself among those to whom at the 
moment he belonged, and who as the living and surviving are 
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contrasted with those who had fallen asleep or died. For there 
will be a like distinction when the Saviour comes; and to 
describe the one class the apostle employs the present time and 
says, “we who are alive and remain.” Ifthe Advent were to 
take place just now, the classification would be literally correct. 
To the mind of the apostle the second coming was ever present, | 
and under this aspect he puts himself and his contemporaries 
in the one category without actually intending to affirm that they 
should not taste of death till the Redeemer should appear. The 
clause is thus a vivid way of characterizing all the living as 
represented by himself and the Thessalonians to whom he writes, 
while the deceased Thessalonian believers represent all who 
have died before His appearance and coming. Alford says, 
“Doubtless he expected himself to be alive together with the 
majority of those to whom he was writing at the Lord’s com- 
ing.” Must not the declaration on which this inference is based 
be a portion of the Adyos Kupiou, “ this we say by the word of 
the Lord, that we living and remaining over”? Dean Alford, 
however, quite neutralizes his argument when he says, “at the 
same time, it must be borne in mind that this inclusion of 
himself and his hearers among the (@vres and 7reprAerrromevor 
does not in any way enter into the fact revealed and here 
announced, which is respecting that class of persons only as 
they are and must be, one portion of the faithful, at the Lord’s 
coming, not respecting the question who shall or who shall not 
be among them in that day.” This is in other words the con- 
clusion we have come to, and the exegesis does not compel us 
on the Dean’s own showing to hold the strict belief that Paul 
expected himself and his contemporaries to survive the Second 
Coming. The apostle’s use of “I” and “we” for argument’s 
sake may be seen in Rom. iii, 7; 1 Cor. iv, 6; xiv, 14. There 
is no distinct or independent proof that the apostle really 
expected to live till the Second Advent; nay, he says (1 Cor. 
vi, 14), “God hath both raised up‘the Lord, and will also raise 
up us by His own power ;” and again (2 Cor. iv, 13), “knowing 
that he which raised up the Lord Jesus shall raise up us algo e 
Jesus, and shall present us with you.” The declaration (1 Cor. 
xv, 51), “ We shall not all sleep, but we shall all be chanced.” 
can be satisfactorily explained without supposing that: tie 
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apostle expresses his belief that he would not die, and the para- 
graph adduced by Alford (2 Cor. v, 1-10), if this belief be 
supposed to underlie it, contradicts itself; for how could the 
man who believed that he was not to die and who longed to be 
clothed upon without mortal change, declare in almost the same 
breath that he was willing rather to be absent from the body 
and to be present with the Lord. These Corinthian epistles 
were written not more than four or five years after those sent 
to Thessalonica. ‘Towards the end of his life indeed the apostle 
says very decidedly, “to die is gain,” and that he “had a desire 
to depart and to be with Christ’”—not a word of any hope that 
Christ was coming in his lifetime, and that therefore he should 
not die; or should be still among living men when the Master 
returned. This longing for the day of the Lord might work 
itself into a belief that it was near, and this was the common 
impression, for its period had not been revealed, and it was 
ardently hoped for. .But the apostle in the midst of such 
fervent expectations, warns this church a few months after 
writing the clause before us, that the belief “that the day of 
Christ is at hand” is a serious delusion, for prior to it there 
must. be the development of the mystery of iniquity. He might 
regard the Advent as possible in his lifetime, but never 
apparently as certain. He never distinctly teaches that it 
would either be or not be before his death. He was not so 
presumptuous as to fix a date for an event known to the 
Father only, and not revealed to angels or even to the Son 
Himself. If he taught its nearness, he assigned it to no year; 
if he taught its certainty as a fact, he also dwelt on the 
uncertainty of its time. In a word he never expresses sur- 
prise that the day had not come so soon as he had anticipated, 
never utters a word of disappointment that it seemed more 
than ever at a great and indefinite distance. For rapovoia 
see ii, 19; and the phrase es ryv mapovoiay belongs, by the 
arrangement of the sentence, to repiAerouevor, and not to the 
following verb d0dcwuer. 

ov uy POdcwpey Tors KowunOévrasc—* shall in no wise antici- 
pate them that are laid to sleep ”—“prevent” in the old English 
sense, and according to its Latin derivation, meaning “go 
before.” You may go before one to help or to hinder him; the 
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latter being so common an impulse in our poor fallen nature, 
the word has now sunk into the second sense exclusively. 
The verb f@daverv—sometimes followed by els zi, the object, 
sometimes by éxi twa, the person, and sometimes by the par- 
ticiple of another verb—here governs the simple accusative. 
Jelf, § 694. For od m}, as a strengthened negative, see 
Winer, $ 56, 3, where he remarks that Hermann’s rule, given 
under @dip. Col., 853, as to the difference of those negatives 
with the future and the aorist, must not be pressed in the 
interpretation of the New Testament, as the MSS. vary so 
much in so many passages, and the subjunctive is the pre- 
dominant usage. The two negatives occur often similarly in 
the Septuagint. Gayler, p. 441. Strengthened negatives, like 
compound verbs, characterize the later Greek. The idiom is 
supposed by many to be elliptical, and thus to be resolved, 
“there is no fear that,” or as Alford, “there is no reason to fear 
that.” See also Ellendt, Lex. Soph., II, p..409, sub voce ov. The 
meaning is, that they who are found alive when the Saviour 
comes shall have no priority in any sense over those who have 
died—shall not, because they survive and need not to die, start 
sooner into the Master’s presence, or come into participation of 
His glory and honour earlier than those who have gone down 
to the bed of rest. The living shall in no privilege or blessing 
forestall the dead, and the dead lose nothing by their earlier 
decease. The Thessalonian believers need not sorrow over the 
deceased as if they had in any degree fallen short of the prize, 
or were in any way to come behind the others who shall be 
alive, and remaining over at the Second Advent. So far from 
being anticipated by this class, the dead anticipate them— 
“the dead in Christ shall rise first,” or before the living are 
changed (1 Cor. xv). It is a strange thought that some shall 
outlive all history, and see the end of all kingdoms, of all 
scientific development, and of all human affairs; shall see the 
world at its last moment, and huraanity in its final phase, as it 
ceases as a species to exist upon earth. 


(Ver. 16.) drt avros 6 Kuptos . . . kataBijoerat ar ovpavou 
—‘hbecause the Lord himself . . . shall descend from heaven.” 


“Orc might be taken as parallel to the previous $71, and as intro- 
ducing another portion of the A\dyos Kuplov, and as dependent 
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on Aéyopuev (Koch, Hofmann). But it develops the order and 
the proof more distinctly to take it as the ancient versions do, 
quomam in the Vulgate, quia in the Claromontane Latin. 
The Syriac has 2\iiso, and some of the Greck fathers 
interpret by yap—xai yap airos (Theophylact), airés yap 
apotos (Theodoret). 

The phrase airos 6 Kipios is not “He the Lord,’ as De 
Wette and Hofmann, which is, as Alford says, to the last degree 
flat and meaningless. Nor is the reference expressly to His 
holy person, to His glorified body, for the purpose of excluding 
any meaning of mere operation or infiuence, as Olshausen and 
Bisping, after Estius and Fromond. This interpretation does 
not bring out the whole truth. The sense is also fuller than 
Alford gives it, “the words being,” he says, “used for 
solernnity’s sake, and to show that it will not be a mere 
gathering unto Him, but He himself shall descend.” For the 
meaning is that Himself and none other, Himself in person 
and glory will descend—not Himself as the principal person, 
and as in contrast to believers (Liinemann)—not Himself as 
the first of all the host of heaven to come down—but Himself 

in proper person. The work is delegated to no substitute, but 
Himseif, the same Jesus who ascended into heaven, will return 
from it, xaraBicera: ax ovpavov. He went up in person, and 
in person He descends (Mark xvi, 19; Acts i, 10,11; u, 33; 
Ephes. i, 20; iv, 8,10). °Ex is usually employed in the con- 
nection, save here and in Luke ix, 54. Compare Sept., Dan. 
iv, 10. He shall descend— 

év Kedeba pati—* with a signal shout,” the Latin versions having 
im jussu. The noun xédAeveua, which occurs only here in the 
New Testament, is the word of command, or any sounded 
signal. It is used of the shout of a huntsman to his dogs 
(Kenoph., Ven., vi, 20); of the shout of a chariot-driver to his 
steeds, Grdnkros, KeAebpare povov . . . yuoxerTas ( Pheedrus, p. 253 
D); of the ery of the captain to the rowers, by which they kept 

stroke, Zrairav GApny .. . ek kedevcparos (Aischylus, Persae, 

403); é xekevcuaros (Euripides, Iphig. in Taur., 1405 ; Silius 

Italicus, vi, 360; Ovid, Metom., iii, 10); of the word of 

military command, ag’ évas xeAelopatos . . . Sppnoay (Thucy- 

dides, ii, 92).. It is also used of the shout of a man with a 
L 
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stentorian voice, pwréwy méyirroy, who hailed another across 
the Ister, and that other heard 7@ wpdérw Kedevouati, and 
brought up all the ships (Herod., iv, 14); of the flight of the 
locusts (Prov. xxx, 27); and Philo, in a phrase not unlike that 
before us, uses it of divine command—God can easily gather 
together all men from the ends of the earth into one place, 
it Kcerevouatt (De Praem., § 19). On the spelling céAevua, 
xecéXevyua, and the similar variety in other words, Lobeck has 
a long note (Ajax, 704, p. 268, 3rd ed.). See also a long note 
of Bloomfield’s (Persae, 408). The prevailing sense then is 
a battle-shout, or a signal sounded to a fleet or army. It is 
wrong in Hunnius and Bisping to identify the céXevrua with 
the trump of God, as if the meaning were horribilis fragor 
inclarescentium tonitruum. The three prepositions éy—ey 
—éy, point to three distinct circumstances accompanying the 
Descent. The preposition has its usual sense—something in 
which an event takes place—a concomitant circumstance ; and 
it may therefore be rendered “with.” The idea may be that 
in the cxéXevoua, or surrounded by it, the Descent takes place. 
That céXevouwa is a mighty shout of warning and command, but 
who can tell what it is as it heralds and accompanies the 
Second Advent? It is not the shout of the army, as is some- 
times supposed, but the shout of the general to his army; 
therefore it cannot mean, as Macknight says, “the loud acclama- 
tion which the whole angelic hosts will utter to express their 
joy at the Advent of Christ to raise the dead and judge the 
world.” But it may be the thunder-shout which ushers in the 
Great Day, perhaps sounded by the archangel through the 
trump of God, and may be addressed to the déy:o: who are to 
accompany Him, and as if to summon them to the royal pro- 
gress. See under iii, 13; 2 Thess. i, 7. Theodoret and 
Cicumenius refer the xéXevrua to Christ, “He will bid the 
archangel sound,” and so after them Grotius and Olshausen. 
But the clauses with é refer to concomitants of Christ’s 
Descent, and therefore not naturally to Himself, and the xéNevoua 
may be explained by the following clauses— 

ev pov apxayyédov—“ with the voice of an archangel.” 
‘Apxayyedos occurs in the New Testament only here 
and in Jude 9 Like similar terms as dpyitplkAwvos, 
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apXirendvyg, apxiTotuny, apxvepevs, apxitwaywyos, apxt- 
TextTwv, it means not chief angel, but chief of the 
angels—a head or leader, as is implied in the phrase 
“Michael and his angels.” The word occurs only in the 
singular, and with the definite article, in Jude 9. According to 
the apostle there are various ranks of angels (see under 
Ephes. i, 21); Jesus when he comes is surrounded by troops of 
them (Matt. xxv, 31), and an archangel may be leader of the 
oTpatias ovpaviov (Luke ii, 13). Who this archangel is it is 
vain to inquire. Michael is the only one mentioned in the 
New Testament, but in Dan. x, 138, he is called own sn 
oyeinag, “one of the chief princes,” as if apparently there were 
others of similar rank; though some signal eminence still 
attaches to him, as he is styled 5735 -wo (Dan. xii, 1). They 
are sometimes said to be seven, “the seven lamps” burning 
before the throne; and sometimes ten; and in the Jewish 
writings four are especially named, corresponding to the 
“thrones, dominions, principalities, and powers,” in Ephes.i, 21. 
The names also of these serving angels have thus been given: 
Michael and his company stand on the right hand of the 
throne, and Gabriel similarly on the left, Uriel in front, and 
Raphael behind, the Shechinah being in the centre (Tobit 
xv, 15; Book of Enoch). With these speculations we have no 
special concern. One archangel is here singled out—one of 
those most glorious beings, the eldest of the creation, godlike 
in splendour and attributes. To say that he is Michael may 
have probability, but no sure foundation (Hunnius, Estius, 
Ewald, Bisping). Nor can the term mean the Lord Jesus 
himself (Ambrosiaster, Olshausen), for such a notion would 
destroy the symmetry of the verse, and give to the Saviour 
first a distinctive, and then‘a unique and unfamiliar title; for 
Olshausen admits that nowhere else is Christ called archangel. 
Olshausen refers the céXevoua to Him, and holds that to mention 
a creature next in order would be startling, but the céAeveya is 
not necessarily to be referred to Christ (Bishop Horsley), “it 
belongs rather to the archangel.” Honertius and AJphenius, in 
Wolf's Curae, think that the Holy Ghost is meant by the 
archangel. It is hard to say how such a notion could 
originate, though the idea sprang apparently from an attempt to 
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find the Trinity in the verse—the Father in the last word, 
the Son being the Lord Himself, and the Holy Spirit under the 
name of the ‘archangel. Pwr} is ascribed to the archangel—a 
voice no doubt like himself, “ powerful and full of majesty! the 
form, perhaps, which the «éAevrua assumes. This mighty voice 
heralds and accompanies the descending Lord, reaching 
through the universe, and summoning all its ranks into His 
presence, and to adoration—startling those who are alive and 
remain, and piercing even “the dull cold ear of death” (Theo-. 
doret, pune) 

kat éy cadmvyye Ocov—“and with the trumpet of God.” 
The genitive Ocoy is not the so-called Hebrew superla- 
tive @iordieier. Winer, § 36, 3 b. The phrase, therefore, 
does not mean a large or a far-sounding trumpet, excelling 
vastly the trumpet of men (a-Lapide, Benson). Bengel has 
“tuba Dei adeoque magna,’ and Storr, “tuba longe lateque 
sonans.” Nor is the meaning a trumpet blown at God’s com- 
mand, as Balduin, Pelt, Schott, Olshausen. These things may 
be true, but they are inferential only; the genitive is simply 
that of possession—the trumpet which is God’s, and being His 
may possess the qualities which those expositors assign to it. 
The trumpet is His, as being employed in His heavenly service. 
The many allusions to the trumpet in the Hebrew poetry, as a 
signal and warning blast, afford no illustration. Compare, 
however, Isaiah xxvii, 13; Zech. ix, 14; Rev. viii,2. But the 
trumpet used at the Jewish festivals comes somewhat nearer, 
since by divine command it blew various signals of assembly 
under the theocratic government, and might be an earthly 
image of what is super-celestial, “a pattern of things in the 
heaven.” Compare Numbers x, 2; xxxi, 6; 1 Chron. xvi. 42 ; 
Psolxxxis 32 Joel; it) Bat the trumpet is often associated 
with Old Testament Theophanies. In Psalm xlvii, 5, the 
trumpet is associated with a divine ascension—the reverse in 
idea of this place. The descent on Sinai was accompanied 
by such peals—thunder, lightnings, a thick cloud on the 
mount, and the voice of the trumpet exceeding loud—nay, 
the voice of the trumpet sounded long, and waxed louder 


and louder (Exod. xix, 16, 19; Heb. xii, 19). As Milton 
has it— 
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“The Son gave signal high 
To the bright minister that watch’d ; he blew 
His trumpet, heard in Oreb since perhaps 
When God descended ; and perhaps once more 
To sound at general doom.” 


The distinct announcement is made in the New Testament— 
“ He shallsend his angels with a great sound of a trumpet, and 
they shall gather his elect from the four winds, from one end of 
heaven to the other” (Matt. xxiv,31)—a passage which has a close 
connection with the verse before us, for the trumpet-blast is 
associated with the second Advent—“ The son of man coming in 
the clouds of heaven with power and great glory.” More dis- 
tinctly still the apostle says, “We shall not all sleep, but we 
shall all be changed—in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, 
at the last trump, for the trumpet shall sound.’ What the 
trumpet-peal accomplishes we know not. It gathers apparently 
the elect together—it may raise the dead, and give universal 
warning that the Lord is come. 


Tuba mirum spargens sonum 
Per sepulira regionum, 
Coget omnes ante thronum. 


The voice of the archangel may he uttered by the trumpet. 
Chrysostom gives a choice of three suppositions as to the 
theme of utterance, “it is either as in the parable, ‘The Bride- 
groom cometh, or, ‘Let the dead arise,’ or, ‘ Make all ready, 
for the Judge is at hand.’” The phrase, “the last trump ” (1 Cor. 
xv, 52), is supposed by the same author to imply previous 
trumpets, at the last of which the Judge descends, while 
others identify it with the seventh trumpet of the Apocalypse ; 
but these notions, the second especially, are exceedingly pre- 
carious—the phrase, “the last trump,” being apparently a 
popular one, and meaning the trumpet in connection with the 
End. ‘The power of God can at once raise the dead, but un- 
doubtedly, for the best of reasons, He has chosen to employ the 
instrumentality dimly disclosed in this verse. It would on the 
one hand be presumptuous to speak dogmatically upon it, or 
to refine upon it, and spiritualize it as a mere image—as is done 
to some extent by Olshausen. On the other hand, in some of 
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the Jewish books, the trumpet and its seven blasts are dwelt 
upon with puerile exaggeration, as may be seen in Eisenmenger 
Entd. Jud., vol. I, pp. 929, 930. “The trumpet is a thousand 
ells long, according to the ells of God; at each peal a certain 
result follows; atthe first peal the world is awaked, and at the 
others, the various parts of the human body are collected and 
reorganised,” &c., &c. 

What the passage may show is, that as the trumpet blast 
was supposed in Jewish theology to herald or accompany God 
to legislation or judgment—as it did in the awful manifestation 
at Mount Sinai—so the doctrine of the apostle, though a new 
disclosure on this point, was in unison with the traditionary 
Jewish faith. 

kat of vexpot ev Xpicro avacrijcovrac tperov—“ and the 
dead in Christ shall rise first.” Some manuscripts and fathers 
read zporot, the Latin versions having primi, an evident emen- 
dation, prompted by the idea of a first resurrection. The text 
has superabundant authority, the connecting «at is consecutive 
“and so,” introducing the result of the Advent or Descent 
from heaven as just described—though it would be pre- 
carious to connect the clause solely with é oadmyy 
Ocov. 

"Ky Xpicro is by Krause, Pelt, Schott, and Peile, wrongly 
connected with the verb, “shall rise in Christ.” Winer adopted 
this connection in his earlier, but abandoned it in his later 
editions (§ 20, 2 a, ed. 6th), his objection being that the dis- 
tinction is superflous, there being no allusion to non-believers. 
Schott and Pelt render “mortui primum resurgent per 
Chiistum,” 2.¢. dia Xpiorov, deriving in this way the idea of a 
first and then that of a general resurrection. Schott adds, 
“pro mortuis omnibus in vitam revocandis, parte pro toto 
posita, cultores Christi resuscitandi commemorari poterant,” 
quoting in proof 1 Cor. xv, 23. But the idea of a second 
resurrection is nowhere found in the context. The dead are 
opposed to the living—the resurrection of the Christian dead 
is in contrast to the change and rapture of Christian survivors, 
and to the first, therefore, the distinctive éy Xpicro is naturally 
added. The question is not by what means the déad shall 
rise, but what is the relation which they shall bear to the 
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_ Redeemer at his advent. He has said that the dead shall 
not take precedence of the living, and this order which had 
been asserted negatively in the previous verse, is asserted 
positively in this clause. The Vulgate has et mortui, qui in 
or uristo sunt, resurgent primi, and the Syriac has {Aaso 

OOS casodas borasod), The connection of é Xpiore 
as the verb would therefore leave the character of 
the vexpoi undefined, and by putting the stress on ép 
Xpict~ would introduce confusion into the sentence, as 
if it were meant that the dead, all the dead, would rise 
through Christ, an idea quite foreign to the context, 
and the apostle’s immediate object. “Ey Xpioro has the 
common meaning—in union with Christ; that union is not 
dissolved by death ; they were in Christ—the source of their 
spiritual life when in the body, in Him when they died, and 
they are in Him still; yea, so in Him that His resurrection 
secures theirs. He cannot rise without raising all included in 
Him, and livingly and organically united to Him as the 
members to the Head. 

Ipérov has its distinct and momentous position in the 
clause, for it solves the perplexity which was felt in the Thes- 
salonian church. Not only shall the dead share in the glories 
of the Advent, but they shall share first; its first result is their 
resurrection. They lose no privilege by dying before the Advent, 
they even win this priority over those who shall then be alive. 
IIpérov corresponds to érera, the dead rise first, and then the 
living are with them caught up. IIpdéroyv has no reference to the 
resurrection of unbelievers; it is simply first, or before the rap- 
ture of the living and surviving saints. The apostle thus refers to 
the two great results of the Advent—first, the resurrection of the 
_ dead saints ; and, secondly, the assumption of the living saints. 
To identify the resurrection asserted in this verse with the “ first 
resurrection ” of Rev. xx, 6,is quite unwarranted. The view is 
held by the Greek expositors with Pelagius, Ambrosiaster, 
Estius, Turretin, and Olshausen. For, Ist, if the apary 
avaoraots, the prophetic picture in the Apocalypse, be a literal 
resurrection, it is confined to the martyrs; 2nd, the first resur- 
rection is that of “souls”—said to live, not to be reclothed—and 
it is in contrast to the “second death,” which is explained to be 
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“the lake of fire.” Are the martyrs only to escape the second 
death? Is not that death, the death of a soul severed for aye 
from God, the source of life? Of a general resurrection there 
is here no mention, as there is no allusion to the resurrection 
of unbelievers; their destiny is here undisclosed and is left 
uuder awful shadow. Three reasons are adduced in Gicume- 
nius for the omission, but only one of them is of any weight, 
viz., that any allusion to the fate of unbelievers was foreign to 
his immediate purpose of enlightening and consoling the 
Thessalonian church. Macknight is verbose and tenacious in 
expounding his theory that the wicked shall be raised with 
their present bodies, and that as, after the righteous ascend, 
the earth is to be burned, they will, in all probability, remain 
on it to be consumed in the general conflagration. But this 
passage is totally silent as to such a fate, a it cannot be 
found in it even by implication. Nor does any other Scripture 
give any countenance to the conjecture. On the other hand 
Karsten (die letzten Dinge) supposes, with as little proof, that the 
wicked are raised in order to be disembodied. 

The apostle does not say where the souls of the dead are. 
The thief went to Paradise, not to Heaven. Hades represents 
generally the world of spirits, both good and bad, and Hades 
ceases to exist at the last day. They themselves—that is, 
their bodies—shall be raised, personality being attributed to 
them though one portion 1s wrapt in unconsciousness. 

(Ver. 17.) 'Evrerra musis ot Sevres ot TeptAerTOMEvoL dua ovv 
avTois aptaynooueba év vepeAas eis atravtnow Tou Kupiov eis 
aépa— Then we who are alive and remain over shall be caught 
up at the same time along with them in clouds to meet the Lord 
in the air.” Some MSS. as D! F read e’s iravtyow To Xpiore, 
and the Latin versions similarly have obviam Christo, and so 
Tertullian and Jerome. The adverb ére:ra (é7’ tra) “then,” not 
only introduces the second result of the Lord’s descent, that the 
living shall be caught up, but also implies that the last event is 
closely connected with the former. Erfurdt on Antig., 607, 
remarks whi quum praecedat ra Tora, necessario ea temporis 
paris inielligt debet, quae ra rpora proxime sequitur—i, e., 
0 ever ribs (vol. I, p. 189, 3rd ed.). It is almost equivalent to cat 
tore. Heindorf, Plato de Republica, p. 336 c. The two events 
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_ axe consecutive, the one follows close upon the other. For jpeis 


of Gavres, &e., see under verse 15. “Apa may mean simul, at the 
same time, orallinone company. But as cv udrols follows, the 
temporal meaning of dua is to be preferred, and it also implies 
that the one event, though behind the other in time, is in close 
proximity to it. Klotz, Devarius, vol. II, p. 95. Lbyv adbrois 
comprehends those who have been raised —we who are 
alive and remain shall be caught up at the same time 
with them who are raised, and shall form one company. 
The resurrection precedes, and though the dead are prior 
in resurrection, the living are not posterior to them in this 
rapture, but both simultaneously are lifted up in one band to — 
meet the Lord. In dprayyoopeOa is the idea of sudden and 
irresistible seizure by a power beyond us. For the form of the 
verb, see Buttmann,$144. Ev vepedars is connected with the verb, 
and seems to characterize either manner or instrument “ in the 
clouds,” enveloped by them and borne up by them. Liinemann 
and De Wette render “on the clouds,” auf Wolken—mitten auf 
ihnen thronend. The phrase does not mean “into the clouds,” 
as if év were eis (Beza and Hammond), nor does it, as if it were 
vepos, signify in clusters or a great multitude (Koppe, Rosen- 
miiller, Macknight). Clouds are often associated with the 
divine presence— He maketh the clouds his chariot” (Psalm 
civ, 3); “the clouds are the dust of his feet” (Nahum i, 3); 
Jesus went away ina “cloud”; “a cloud received Him out of 
their sight” (Acts i, 9); and in the clouds he returns, émi roy 
vepedov (Matt. xxiv, 30; xxvi, 64); ev vepeAus (Mark xiii, 26) ; 
pera Tov vepedov (Rev. i, 7). The rapture of the living in 
some way corresponds in majesty to Him and His coming, or, 
as Theodoret says, éde€e To weyeOos THs TYuys. The purpose of 
the seizure is— 

eis aravtnsw tov Kupiov—*to meet the Lord.” The phrase 
comes from the Septuagint, where it usually represents the 
Hebrew rex, as often in Judges and in the historical 
books, also in Jer. xli, 6 ; li, 31; and is followed by a genitive 
and occasionally by a dative. Polybius, v, 26, 5; Winer, 
§ 31,3. The word belongs to the later Greek. Matt. xxv, 1,6; 
Acts xxviii, 15. The Lord is descending to the earth, they 
are caught up on His progress to meet Him, and thus God 
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“brings them with Him” (verse 14). Theophylact, after Chry- 
sostom, likens the meeting to a king’s entrance into a city—all 
its aristocracy coming out to meet him. The meeting is one 
of welcome and praise. He is coming in fulfilment of His 
promise and to crown His work. 

The last words, es dépa, are connected with the verb 
dpraynoducda, in aéra, and cannot mean through the air 
(Flatt), nor, as is the opinion of the same author, can anp denote 
heaven. The air is not to be regarded as the heaven of 
believers, as virtually Pelt, Usteri, and others. The New 
Testament affords no basis for this dream, nor does this place 
say more than that the dead who are raised and the living 
along with them meet the Redeemer, not in heaven as he 
leaves it, nor on earth if He come down to it, but between 
heaven and earth in the air, which, in our imagination, is 
the pathway up to glory (Augustine, De Cwvit. Dev, xx, 20, 2). 
It is not said, on the one hand, that they will descend 
with him to earth, nor, on the other hand, that He will return 
with them to heaven. What shall follow after His saints meet 
Him the apostle does not declare; he affirms nothing of the 
judgment or the admission to final blessedness. He pauses at 
the point when he had shown how groundless was the per- 
plexity of the Thessalonian believers concerning the position 
and destiny of the dead at the second Advent. But he adds in 
a word as the grand conclusion— 

Kal ovTws TavToTe civ Kupiw éodueba— and so we shall ever 
be with the Lord.” “And thus,” not, under these circumstances, 
but as the consequence of being caught away to meet Him 
into the air. We meet and never more part from him. 
Thucydides, i, 14. The subject of the verb is the sainted dead 
and the sainted living—who simultaneously are snatched up to 
meet the Lord. Xvy (not mera) implies close fellowship, and 
mavTore expresses its endless duration without limit of time— 
not simply to “the end,” whensthe mediatorial government 
shall pass into that of God in simplicity and immediateness. 
The fellowship of the saved with the Saviour is this unending 
spring of blessedness. It is plainly implied in these words that 
those who survive till the second Advent do not die. Some 
have doubted this, because death is so often asserted to be the 
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_ sure and common destiny of mankind. Disturbed by a various 
reading of 1 Cor. xv, 51, some took ¢éyres in a spiritual sense, 
“those who are spiritually alive.” Jerome gives Origen’s view 
thus: nos qui vivimus quorum corpus mortuum est 
propter peccatum; spiritus autem vivit propter justitiam. 
Jerome reports another opinion: vivi appellantur, qui 
numquam peccato mortus sunt, qui avtem peccaverunt, 
eb in eo quod peccaverunt, nortui sunt, . . . mortui 
appllantwr, quia peccaverunt; in Christo autem mortui, 
quia plena ad Dewm mente conversi sunt (Epist. 119, 
vol. I, p. 811, ed. Vallarsii). That these living survivors 
should in some way die, has been held by many. Augustine 
says: nec ili per immortalitem vivificabuntur, nisi, quam- 
libet paululum, tamen ante moriantur ; ac per hoc et a reswr- 
rectione non erunt alieni, quam dormitio praecedit, quamvis 
brevissima, non tamen nulla (De Cwitate Dei, xx, 20, vol. 
VIL, p. 963, Opera, Gaume, Paris, 1838). A similar view was 
held by Ambrosiaster, Aquinas, and Anselm, the death taking 
place according to Augustine, Anselm, and a-Lapide im aére et 
raptw ; according to others in terra, qui locus est morientiwm. 
See a-Lapide in loc. Ambrosiaster says: im ipso enim 
raptu mors provewiet e quasi per soporem, ut egressa anima 
in momento reddatur (Opera Omnia, vol. II, p. 450). The 
same hypothesis occurs in the exegesis given by (Ecumenius, 
which states that the living are spirits and the dead are bodies. 
But the apostle in 1 Cor. gives us a glimpse of the truth—* we 
shall not all die, but we shall all be changed.” A sudden and 
mysterious change passes over the living—the change of their 
animal body into a spiritual body; this is supposed to have 
taken place at the point where the apostle says, “ We who are 
alive and remain shall be caught up.” The exposition of 
a-Lapide ends by showing from the rapture of the saints, quick 
and dead, how the valley of Jehoshaphat, the scene of judgment, 
will be able to hold all—onunes homines qui wmquam fuerunt, 
sunt, aut erunt. 

(Ver. 18.) dare mapaxadeire addndovs ev Tois Rovyors 
robvrou—* wherefore comfort one another with these words.” 
"OQore, consequently, or, so then, itaque—the verse being an in- 
ferential exhortation. Winer, § 41, 5. The verb corresponds to 
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the purpose of the paragraph indicated in verse 13, wa ) 
AvmjoGe—in order that ye should not sorrow; and such being the 
blessed hope as now revealed, the injunction is, comfort one 
another—not each one laying up the hope in his own heart for 
his own individual comfort, but pressing it on others in all 
its blessed adaptation and fulness. By the use of éy the 
mapdkAyows is conceived of as residing in “these words.” It is 
not a Hebraism, as Grotius supposed, for it is often found in 
classical writers, the dative, as Wunder says, being used for the 
Latin ablative of instrument, signifying that the power of 
doing something is contained in that thing to whose name the 
preposition is prefixed, as is conversely the case with é« and 
a7o (Sophocles, Philoct., 60). ’Ev-here thus indicates the instru- 
mental adjunct. Donaldson, § 476 a; Matthiae, § 396, 2, 2. 
See Raphel. in loc. There is stress on rovrois, as in 1 Tim. 4, 6 
—*“these words,” from verses 15, 16,17. Aoyor is words, “not 
things here or anywhere” (Alford), nor arguments (Pelt), nor 
argumentis et rationibus (Aretius), nor Adyor THe .TicTEwSs 
(Olshausen). These words, spoken by immediate divine reve- 
lation and authority, contain the elements of genuine and 
lasting consolation. The dead are not lost, and they forego no 
privilege by dying before the Advent; the living obtain no advan- 
tage over them, for these words tell that the dead rise first, and 
that the living being suddenly changed, both are simultaneously 
snatched up to meet the descending Lord, to whose merit and 
mediation all those hopes and glories are owing, and with Him 
shall they be for ever. The inference given by Theodoret 
is foreign to the context—ravra rolvwv eiddres pépeTe yevvalws 
TOU TapdvTos al@vos Ta cxkVOpwra, though the hope here un- 
folded will not only bear up Christians under bereavement, but 
under every form and kind of evil which may fall upon 
them. 
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CmWar ! hk. Vv: 


THE question of the disciples was a natural one, “Tell us 
when shall these things be, and what shall be the sign of Thy 
coming.” Such curiosity must have been evinced in Thessa- 
lonica, excited by the apostle’s preaching on the duty of 
waiting for His Son from heaven. And he seems to have given 
them the Lord’s words, “of that day and hour knoweth no 
man,” ‘l'his statement had been distinctly made, so that they 
knew it perfectly. At least the suddenness of the Advent had 
been impressed on them. The Lord had said “ in such an hour 
as ye think not the Son of Man cometh,” using also a figure 
here briefly repeated, “know this, that if the goodman of the 
house had known in what watch the thief would come, he 
would have watched” (Matt. xxiv, 43). There is no need 
therefore to conjecture with Olshausen that the Thessalonians 
had sent a special question as to the period of the Advent to 
Paul, and prayed for his solution of the mystery. In such a 
case the language of the first verse would have borne some 
trace of being a response. The apostle has told them what had 
been revealed to him by immediate revelation, and he has 
exhorted them to apply to their own comfort such words of 
wonder, hope, and assurance. And now he passes by de to a 
different but collateral subject. 

(Ver. 1.) Tlepi dé réy xpdve kat Tov KaLpov, adeApor—* But ot 
the times and the seasons, brethren.” The nouns are thus dis- 
tinguished by Ammonius, the first as defining zocorys, quantity, 
and the second zro.orns, quality; or, the first means simple or inde- 
finite duration, while the second carries with it limitation and 
character, and thus comes to denote epoch, season, or opportunity 
-—inyolving the notion of transitoriness. Tittmann, De Synon., 
I, p. 39; Trench, II, p. 27. Kazpos is probably allied to xeipw 
as tempus to réuvw, a special period cut out of time, for time 
comprehends all seasons, or as Bengel says, ypovwr partes 
xatpot. Hence the phrase xpovov xatpov (Sophocles, Electra, 
1292). Xpdvos may stand generally for caipds, but not the 
reverse.(Luke i, 20; Acts iii, 20, 21; Gal. iv, 10). The Latin 
tongue, as Augustine acknowledged, has no special term to 
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represent xaipds, as opportunitas has in it the idea of fitting- 
ness or favourableness, whereas caipds may bear the opposite 
meaning. The Vulgate renders here de temporibus autem et 
momentis as in Acts i, 7; tiber Zeit wnd Stunde (Liinemann). — 
The same Greek terms are used in Acts i,'7; Wisdom, vii, 18; 
viii, 8; and in the singular in Eccles. iii, 1; juépa and dpa, 
general and special, occur in Matt. xxiv, 36; Mark xiii, 32. The 
plural is employed here in reference to the number of times and 
seasons, not to their absolute length, though it does imply some 
extent of duration. The object is the Second Advent, the 
period of which may comprise a variety of times and seasons 
preparing for it, characterizing, and fixing it. 

ov xpelav éxere tuiv ypaperOai— ye have no need that it or 
anything be written to you.” See under iv, 9. This version is 
more in accordance with the Greek idiom than the common 
ones, “that I write unto you,” or “to be written unto,” as it 
preserves the force of the dative and the infinitive passive. The 
ground of the statement has been variously given. (1) The 
Greek fathers suppose that the apostle regarded information on — 
the point as superfluous and unprofitable, ws aepirroy, Kat 
ws acvudopov (Chrysostom), (2) Others imagine the reason 
to be, that no one can know these things. Fromond, Koch, 
Pelt, Estius, Baumgarten-Crusius. (3) Bengel assigns a moral 
reason—qui vigilant, his non opus est dici, quando futura sit 
hora, nam semper parati sunt, (4) The true and simple reason 
probably is that the apostle had already instructed them 
during his sojourn among them, and as he had taught them 
orally, he did not need to write now to them. For he 
affirms in the following verse that they know with perfect 
accuracy, not indeed the times and seasons, but they knew this 
—that the Second Advent would take men by surprise. They 
had been taught not its period, that being undisclosed, but its 
suddenness. 

(Ver 2.) avroi yap axpi8es otdare—* for ye yourselves know 
perfectly.” This verse assigns the reason (yap) why they had no 
need to be written to on the times and seasons—they themselves 
had correct information ; the emphatic a’ro} in contrast with 
the writer himself as in iv, 9, The adverb dxpiBds Occurs only 
once more in Paul’s epistles, and is rendered “ cireumspectly ” 
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_ (Ephes. v, 15). It is rendered “ diligently ” in Matt. ii, 8, and in 
Acts xviii, 25, “perfect,” (Luke i, 3), “having had perfect under- 
standing”; the comparative adjective is used in Acts xviii, 26; 

xxiii, 15, 20, and the superlative in Acts xxvi, 5. Their know- 
ledge of what he is going to state was not dim, uncertain, or 
fluctuating, but precise, clear, and accurate. 

Ste juéepa Kupiov ws xderrns év vuxri, otros &pxerai— 
“that the day of the Lord as a thief cometh in the night, 
so it cometh.” The article which the Received Text places 
before jepa is omitted in BD F x, but is found in AKL and 
many mss. and fathers. It may have been omitted, as 7 stands 
so close to juépa succeeding it, but its insertion may have been 
owing to grammatical precision. It is not needed, for the sense 
is not affected by the omission, “the day of the Lord” being a 
definite and unique expression. Compare Philip. i,6, 10; ii, 16; 
2 Peter ili, 10. Winer, § 19,1, 26. The phrase in the usage of 
the Old Testament, 7,5", is used in the prophets to denote 
the appearance of Jehovah’s direct and glorious self-manifesta- 
tion in his awful rectitude and power (Is. ii, 12; Ezek. xiii, 5; 
Joel i, 15; ii, 11; ii, 14; Zeph. i, 14; Mal. iv, 5). Here the 
Lord is Jesus Christ, who returns on this day, specially His as 
fixed by Him—His, as showing His glory and crowning His 
mediatorial work, as declared in the previous paragraph. On 
Kuplos, see Ephes.i, 2. The day of the Lord is the period of the 
Second Coming, as may be seen by comparing Luke xvii, 30; 
1 Cori, 8: v,.5; 2 Cor. i, 14; Philip. 1, 6, 10; ii, 16; 2° Thess. 
ii, 2. (1) The phrase, as it is suggested by the 14th, 15th, 16th 
verses of the previous chapter, cannot refer to the destruction of 
Jerusalem as Schottgen, Hammond, Harduin. See Whitby’s 
reply to Hammond in loc. (2) Nor, for the same reason, can it 
refer to each man’s death, or to this and to the end of all things 
(Zwingli, Bloomfield, and Riggenbach). Chrysostom writes ovx 
4 KO LOvov GANG Kat 4 éxaorov Lota, “ for the one resembles the 
other.” That may be the self-application for each one, since 
death to him is the day of the Lord, but it is not the true 
meaning and reference of the clause under review— 

os KAémtns év vuKTt « . . €pxerar—“as a thief in 
the night cometh.” The day cometh not simply in the 
night, but in the night as a thief. Winer, § 20, 4 note, 
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It’ is not simply nocturnal, but sudden and. unexpected. 
The figure is common in Scripture (Matt. xxiv, 43; Luke 
xii, 39; 2 Peter iii, 10; Rev. iii, 3; xvi, 15). The allusion 
is first found in Job xxiv, 14; Jer. xlix, 9. The house is 
unguarded, deep sleep has fallen on its unprepared inmates, and 
in such a night the thief comes and makes sudden and effectual 
entrance to “kill and to steal and to destroy.” It is added 
emphatically ottws épxerat, so it cometh, the manner of the 
Advent being brought into formal prominence, we being 
resumed in o’tws, not as Bengel puts it, uti dicetur versu 
sequente. The present is not for the future (Koppe, Flatt, 
Pelt), nor does it express the suddenness of the event (Bengel, 
Koch), but its absolute certainty. Bernhardy, p. 371; Winer, 
§ 40,2. Though the Advent be future, the present gives it an 
abiding characteristic. There is no need of saying with 
Riggenbach, das Bild des Diebes scheint unedel zu sein; 
or with Schott, si quid parum decori huic comparationt 
inesse videatur perpendamus necesse est, minime personam 
Christi redituri cum fure adventante, sed rem ipsam cum furis 
adventu confer. Such a distinction serves no purpose. The 
figure in its suggestiveness is easily understood. He comes as 
the thief comes eotoae warning, in such an hour as men think 
not, and when they are not looking for him. Theodoret says, 
TO aipvidioy Tis SexmoTikijs Tapovclas amelkace KNérTy. The 
suddenness of the event is therefore the idea specially sug- 
gested by the image, so far as dead saints and the surviving 
ones are concerned, The terribleness of the event which 
Schott, Hofmann, and Alford find in the figure is brought out 
only in the following verse, and as regards unprepared unbe- 
lievers, as has been remarked. There is no doubt that this 
verse and others having a similar figure originated in the early 
church the opinion that the Lord would come in the night, 
and especially on Easter Eve, as He came when the first pass- 
over was held in Egypt, and,solemn vigils were kept in 
expectation of the event. Liinemann. Bingham, vol. VII, p. 236. 
The language employed by the apostle has a strong resemblance 
to that of our Lord in Matt. xxiv, 43; xxv, 6; and he ascribes 
to his readers a perfect knowledge of the statement. Most 
probably the information was acquired through the apostle’s 
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own personal teaching when he was with them. There is no 
proof of Ewald’s supposition that he had left with them a 
written document, Urkwnde, a so-called gospel referred to in 
the previous words Adyos Kuplov (iv, 15). Nor is there any 
foundation for Wordsworth’s hypothesis that they might have 
had a written gospel, “either Matthew or Luke, probably the 
latter.” The apostle had in his preaching at Thessalonica 
dwelt on the suddenness of the Second Advent; the ignorance 
of its period imposing constant preparedness and watchfulness. 
And they knew this correctly. What they knew was that 
they did not know the time, but only the solemn suddenness, 
of the Lord’s coming (Luke xii, 39). 

(Ver. 3.) 6rav Aéywow Elpiyn cat aopadea—< when they 
may be saying peace and safety.” The Received Text inserts 
yap after érav with K L, many mss., the Vulgate (enim) ; dé in 
place of yao is found in B D 8%, in the Philoxenian Syriac, and 
in Eusebius, Chrysostom, and Theodoret; dray stands alone, 
AFR, in four mss., the Claromontane Latin, the Peshito, the 
Gothic, and in many of the Latin fathers, There was ever a 
strong temptation to supply connecting particles, so that very 
probably dé is to be rejected as well as yap. The two particles 
are often exchanged in codices, as Rom. iv, 15; xi, 13; xv, 8, 
Gal. i, 11; iv, 25; v,17. The description is all the more vivid 
from its apparent abruptness and the want of any copula. In 
cases parallel to this, the Authorized Version often uses the 
present, as in Matt. vi, 2, 5, 6,16; x, 19, 23; though here it 
employs the future. The persons implied are not merely, as 
Hammond supposes, the Jews who persecuted those who 
received the faith with all bitterness, and all ‘“ temporizing 
Christians who complied and joined along with them—Jews 
and Gnostics, who were the cockle among the wheat in every 
Christian plantation.” Chrysostom also partly holds the same 
view, “those who warred upon them,” of roAemouvTes avrovs. 
The reference, as the context shows, is to unbelieving men 
who are wholly unprepared for the sudden crisis— 

Eipiyn cat arpadeca— peace and safety,” that is, are on all 
sides, perhaps a reminiscence of Ezek. xiii, 10, 16, “saying 
peace and there was no peace.” ‘The first term may be inner 


quiet and the second outer tranquillity, nothing within or 
M 
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without disturbing or menacing their ominous repose, which js 
so fallacious and so soon to be sternly and suddenly broken and 
destroyed. The unheralded storm dashes on them ina moment, 
as if from a clear and unclouded sky, or, in the apostle’s 
oe 

Tore alpvidios avrois epiorarat dr\eOpos—“ then suddenly 
on them does come destruction.” The adjective aif¢yidios, 
“ unforeseen,” from its position emphatie—a species of predicate 
of manner—is more, as Ellicott says, than a mere epithet, and 
may be rendered by an adverbial phrase, repentinus eis super- 
veniet interitus (Vulgate), the Syriac having soaas 
Kiihner, § 685; Winer, § 54, 2; Ellendt’s note, Arrian, vol. 1 
p. 174; Thucydides, vi, 49; viii, 28. The same happens often 
in Latin—as subitus Ga (Tacitus, Hist., iii, 47); Kritz, Sal- 
lust, note on the phrase aspera fedaque evenerani, i, p. 125, 
compared with do., ii, p. 174. The present verb édicrarat is 
to come upon by surprise (Luke xxi, 34; Acts iv,1; xvii, 5); 
Td algpvidtoy Kat ampoodokytov (Thucydides, II,61). It has here 
the simple dative, ézi being used in the passage just quoted 
from Luke xxi, 34. ”“ONeApos (6AAvut) means death in the 
Homeric poems, and then destruction in a general sense (1 Cor. 
v, 5), ruin inflicted as a divine penalty or as the result of sinful 
courses (2 Thess. 1,9; 1 Tim. vi, 9; Sept., Pro. xxi, 7; Obadiah 
13). This state of false peace is suddenly broken, and they are 
destroyed in their dream of security. 

womrep 4 wo TH ev yaoTpl éxovoy’ Kal od Mi expuyoow— as 
travail upon her with child, and they shall in no wise escape.” 
The form wdiy instead of wdis, like axriv, belongs to the later 
Greek. Winer, § 9, 2,note1; Buttmann, § 41,3. The phrase éy 
yar pi éxovcy is the usual formula denoting pregnancy (Matt. i, 
18, 23; xxiv, 19; Mark xiii, 17; Luke xxi, 23; Rev. xii, 2). The 
phrase in Iliad, vi, 58 is yaoréps pépew, and év yarrpi Péepew 
occurs in Plato, De Legg. vii, 792 E. This comparison is found 
often in the Old Testament (P%. xlviii, 6; Is. xiii, 8; xxi, 8; 
Jer. vi, 24; Hosea xiii, 13; Micah iv, 9, 10). The point of 
comparison is the suddenness and uncertainty of the birth- 
pang. The throe of agony comes ina moment upon the woman, 
no matter where she is or in what she is engaged. Other points 
of analogy have been sought for, but they unnecessarily strain 
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the figure. (1) Rieger and Calvin suggest that, as the woman 
carries in herself the cause of her anguish, so these unbelieving 
men bear their sin, the source of their suffering, within 
them. (2) Pelt mars the unity of the figure by laying 
undue stress on the inevitableness of the travail. (3) Chrysos-_ 
tom combines in his illustration the severity as well as the 
suddenness of the spasm. Theodoret’s words are “she knows 
that she is pregnant, but does not know the time of her travail, 
so we know that the Lord of all will come, but we have not 
indeed learned the time of His Advent.” (&cumenius adds, 
“that indeed she has signs of birth, but she knows not its hour 
or day.” (4) De Wette, approved by Koch and Liinemann, in 
the same spirit, thus puts it-—“ that the figure assumes the day 
to be near, as such a woman, though she does not know the day 
and hour, has yet knowledge of the period.” The idea so far 
contradicts the context which represents the unbelieving world 
as wholly taken by surprise; and, besides, it is not the preg- 
nancy nor the birth, but the proverbially sudden pang which 
seizes such a woman, that the apostle puts into prominence. 
(5) Olshausen brings out another idea foreign to the figure in 
its present use, that a higher life is to be produced in humanity 
by the will of God, through the ordinance of these pangs; and 
Bisping thus enlarges, “the end of all things is the time of the 
birth-woe, which is followed by the new birth of humanity vm 
grossen Gange, and of all nature (Rom. viii, 22).” But it is not 
the result or product of the birth which is here presented, it is 
the sudden rush of destruction upon those who are lulled in a 
false and carnal security. Or it is the unexpectedness of the 
Advent to all who are not prepared for it and looking for it ; 
that is the apostle’s statement in itself, and as pointed by 
the double figure. The Lord himself delivered and illustrated 
the same awful truth—as it was in the days of Noah, when 
the flood, swift and undreamed of, came on a busy and self- 
indulging world; as it was in the days of Lot when Sodom 
was absorbed in social merriment and prosperity, and when in 
a moment it rained fire and brimstone from heaven upon it, so 
shall also the coming of the Son of Man be. Compare Is. xxx, 
13; Matt. xxiv, 36, 39; Luke xvii, 26-30. 

Kat ov wy éxpvywou— and they shall in no wise escape.” 
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There is no accusative expressed, and it narrows the sense to 
supply one, so that the verb is to be taken in its fullest signifi- 
cance (Heb. ii, 3; xii, 25; Ecclus. xvi, 13). A direct accusative 
is, however, sometimes added (Rom. ii, 3; 2 Mace. vii, 35; vi, 
26). Whatever is threatened, whatever they merit, they shall 
not escape, but shall meet with the opposite of peace and safety. 
For the double negative ov mu}, see under iv, 15. Compare Ps. 
Ixxii, 18, 19. 

(Ver. 4.) ‘Yueis 68, adeApot, ovk éare ev cxorer— But ye, 
brethren, are not in darkness.” Their character is placed in 
contrast, dé, with that of those whose doom is told in the pre- 
vious verse. ’Eoré is not imperative, but indicative. (1) The 
imperative would have required ux (Schmalfeld, p. 143). (2) 
Besides, Christians are in profession and character, not in dark- 
ness. (3) As Koch remarks, the imperative éoré does not occur 
in the New Testament. The clause is simply an assertion, 
and éy oxdrec appears to have been suggested by the previous 
ev vueti. The oxéros is not simply ignorance (Theodoret and 
others), but spiritual darkness or depravity—darkness of soul 
as well as of intellect—without the saving enlightenment of 
the truth—the state of unthinking and unbelieving men, who 
though on the verge of ruin are in self-delusion, saying “ peace 
and safety ” (Rom. xiii, 12). See under Ephes. v, 6. The apostle 
uses the abstract év oxdre:—in it as their enveloping element. 
(Greek fathers). See under Col. i, 13. 

iva 4 jpmepa bmas ws KAeTT YS KaTadaBy— that the day should 
overtake you asa thief.” The order 7 7uépa duds is supported 
by BK LR, nearly all mss., and by the Greek fathers Epi- 
phanius, Chrysostom, Theodoret, Damascenus; while the order 
uuas 7 yuéoa is found in AD F, both Latin versions, and many 
Latin fathers, and is adopted by Lachmann, Tischendorf in 
his first edition, and Ellicott. The authority is not very 
decided either way, and it may be said on the one hand that 
vuas was emphasized purposely’ by putting it first, or, 
on the other hand, that it was put after juépa according 
to the simpler order which is preferred by Tischendorf in 
his 2nd and 7th editions, and by Alford. The reading 
kNérras, received by Lachmann, and found in “AB and 
the Coptic version, is favoured by Grotius, De Wette, and 
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Ewald, but cannot be sustained, for though it be the more 
difficult reading, it wants the authority a manuscripts, ver- 
sions, and fathers. “Iva is not to be rendered echatically as 
wore (Pelt, Schott, Olshausen, Baumgarten-Crusius, Bisping, 
Jowett), but with its usual telic signification so far modified 
that result is combined with purpose (Winer, § 53, 6), or pur- 
pose is viewed as embodied in result. Liinemann states the 
connection thus, “the penalty which falls on the unbelieving 
and God-estranged, may that not fall upon you.” Hofmann 
regards it differently—“the being in darkness would be indis- 
pensable in order to such a surprise.” The sense then is, ye are 
not in darkness, for this blessed purpose, that the day may not 
overtake you asa thief. The purpose of your enlightenment is 
that the day may not surprise you, as it must and will those 
who are still in darkness. The verb caradaBy has from cara.an 
intensified meaning, that of eager or sudden seizure, and 
not necessarily that des feindlichen Ergreifens (Koch). A 
similar sense modified by the context is found in Mark ix, 18; 
John viii, 3, 4; xii, 35; Philip. iii, 12. The phrase 7 7uépa has 
been taken by many as synonymous with 4 juepa Kuptov. 
Hence F adds éxetyy, the two Latin versions have illa, and 
the Syriac reads [Soa oc. But the reference is wrong, as 
the following verses show in the phrases, “children of 
the day,” “not of darkness,” “let us who are of the day.” 
_ The noun yjuépa is now used as in contrast with oxoros, and is 
the period of light, that light which, breaking in upon the soul, 
so benignly fills it that it is no longer év oxdére, and which 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day—the day of the 
Lord. The day—the period of light, the day-spring from on 
high—should not surprise them like a thief stealing suddenly 
upon them, for they were not in darkness, they were already 
children of light, familiar with it, and prepared for the fuller 
light of “that day.” If the reading c\éz7as be adopted,the mean- 
ing would be—The day bursting upon the thief surprises him 
in his nocturnal prowling, or seizes him unawares when not 
suspecting the dawn to be at hand; but ye are not in that 
predicament, ye are not like thieves “who ply their work 
in the night” (De Wette) The inference or lesson is given 
by Ambrose, nobis enim non scire proderat; wt dum certa 
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futuri judicii momenta nescimus, semper tanquam in exoubiis 
constituti, et in quadam virtutis specula collocati peccands 
consuetudinem declinemus; ne nos inter vitia dies Dominr 
deprehendat; non enim prodest scire, sed metuere quod futurum 
est (De Fide, v, 14, Paris, 1845). 

(Ver. 5.) ravres yap wueis viot pwros éaTE Kat viot nuepas—* for 
all ye are sons of the light and of the day.” There is over- 
whelming evidence in uncials, versions, and fathers for the 
insertion of yap, which the Received Text omits. Ye are not in 
darkness, “for ye are all sons of light.” The Hebraic form 
“x7 22, ulot @wros, denotes genetic relationship, light in the 
aspect of a parent to his children. Winer, § 34,32. The usage 
with the genitive of an abstract noun is common in Hebrew—the 
light is their origin and life. Many examples may be seen in 
Glassii Philologia Sacra, vol. I, p. 95, ed. Dathe. All the six 
sections of examples are not so distinguishable in meaning or 
reference as Glassius makes them. Compare Luke xvi, 8; John 
xii, 36; Matt. viii, 12; xiii, 38; Acts iv, 36; Ephes. vi,8. See 
under Ephes. ii, 2,3. There are phrases remotely similar in 
classic Greek, but none of them has the genitive of an abstract 
noun; and even with regard to them Bloomfield remarks, notwin- 
dum, hoc genus loquendi apud sophistas et scriptores neotericos 
maaime in gratia fuisse (Persae, 408; Goettling, Hesiod, Theog., 
240, p. 26). The relation expressed being derivative, the sense is 
not that of the Greek expositors, of ra dwros rpaTrorres, OF 
of Ta dikaa Kal Tepwricmeva moatrovres (CEcumenius), though 
such is the result. The “light” and “the day” are so far 
synonymous, as the day is the period of the light, which puts 
an end to the darkness. Divine enlightenment fills the 
believer—the light is his life, the birth and growth of his 
spiritual existence. 

OUK Eopmev VUKTOS OvdE TKOTOUs— We are not of the night nor 
of darkness.” ’Eoré, found in a few codices, is a conformation to 
the previous clauses. It is wrong‘in Estius, Pelt, and Schott to 
supply vio; the genitive by itself rather denotes the sphere to 
which one belongs. Acts ix, 2; xxiii, 6; 1 Cor. vi, 19; Heb. Xs 
39; Winer, § 30, 5; Ast Lex. Platon., sub voce etuc; Bernhardy, 
p. 165. We believers in general belong not to the-night nor 
to darkness; night being the period of darkness, it is not our 
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sphere of origin or action. The night has passed away; the 
darkness is gone; and we are ey in the Lord. The apostle 
passes from the meaning of jjuépa, as the point of time when 
the Lord comes again, to its more common meaning of day- 
time as the period of light in contrast with night-time and 
darkness, these being taken at the same time as symbols of 
spiritual states. Being now sons of the day, we live in its 
light, which is only brightened by the day of the Lord when 
it comes, for it brings fuller and endless radiance. In Rom. xiii, 
11, 12, 18, the apostle makes a similar transition from the use of 
day, as meaning the Advent, to its natural or spiritual significa- 
tion. The startling reverse of the picture is given in Amos v, 
18, 19, 20. 

(Ver. 6.) "Apa obv un cabevdwuer ws Kat of Notroi—“ So then 
let us not sleep even as the rest.” After ws, cai is wanting in 
A Bw? and in the Vulgate (Codex Amiatinus); but it is found in 
DF K LR», in the Vulgate, Peshito, and several of the fathers. 
It is found in similar clauses, 1 Cor. ix, 5 ; Ephes. ii, 3; 1 Thess. 
v, 13. The authorities for the omission are about as valid as 
those for the insertion. 

”Apa is inferential, such being the case, and ovr is collective 
and argumentative; then, therefore, as things are, let us in 
consequence of our being so. Klotz, Devarius, ii, pp. 181-717 ; 
Donaldson, Cratylus, § 192. As we are sons of the day, and 
are not sons of the night, let us, I and you, not sleep—sleep 
and night go together, but sleep and day are incompatible. 
Sleep is the image of spiritual lethargy and indifference, with- 
out earnestness or activity. “The others” are the unbelieving 
world around them, that cared for none of these things, wrapped 
in a profound slumber, never awakened to the reality of the 
soul’s condition and prospects, and the spiritual consciousness 
so wholly sunk into torpor and death as to be unsusceptible of 
saving impressions. See under Ephes. v, 14. Compare Matt. 
xii, 13, 14, 15. 

GANG Yenyopavev Kat vijpouev—* but let us watch and be 
sober.” The clause is the direct positive contrast to the 
previous negative one. The verb ypyyopéw, used as a present, 
is from the perfect of the verb éyeipw, éypyyopa. Buttmann, 
yol, II, pp. 114, 115; Phrynichus ed. Lobeck, p. 118. For 
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the use of the subjunctive, see Winer, 41, 4. Wakefulness is 
enjoined by the apostle, on himself, and all his fellow-believers. 
The verb wjpwuev may be from vy+ep=eb, Sanscrit ap, water, 
der nocht nicht getrunken hat, connected with ebrius and 7ive. 
= Wurzellex., vol. II, p. 75). Thomas Magister says vippec 
TL oTav meOng € EKTOS ra . - Yenyopet OTay EKTOS Umvou ne Let 
us who are not in the Segre great dormitory not only be 
wakeful and ever on the alert, but also wary in our vigilance, 
serene and circumspect in thought and act, neither dreaming 
on the one hand, nor suddenly thrown off our guard on the 
other hand, unbeguiled by “dreams and fantasies,” dverpatwv 
kat pavtacias (Chrysostom); as the same father remarks, “for 
even by day if one watches, but is not sober, he will fall into 
numberless dangers” —aare ypyyopicews éritacts 4 viris EoTiv. 
Mark xiii, 35, 36, 37. This is probably not strictly correct, 
for the two verbs are taken as being nearly synonymous, 
as Huther on 1 Peter v, 8; but the second is rather the result 
of the first, and cannot exist without it. There may be a 
watchfulness devoid of that self-discipline which is implied 
in sobriety. Then follows the confirmatory illustration— 

(Ver. 7.) ot yap Kxaetdovres vurros KaOevdovew, Kat of 
meOuoxomevot vuKTos meOvovew— for they that sleep sleep in 
the night, and they that be drunken are drunken in the night.” 
The last half of the verse is rendered in the Claromontane Latin 
et qui inebriantur nocte ebrvi sunt. So Bengel says, ueOicxomat 
notat actum; webvw statum vel habitwm. Macknight makes 
the same distinction, “ the first verb signifies the act of getting 
drunk, and the second the state.” Similarly, Erasmus, Beza, 
and Piscator. But the distinction does not seem to be tenable, 
at least it serves no purpose to make it here. Compare John 
ii, 10; Ephes. v, 18; Rev. xvii, 2. Both verbs represent the 
same Hebrew word in the Septuagint, 12»—the first, how- 
ever, in its Piel form av. The second Greek term is 
often used figuratively with gia in the Septuagint, and 
also in the New Testament, as Rey. xvii, 6. As the verb 
is repeated in the first half of the verse, the variation need 
not be insisted on in the second half. The Vulgate has 
et qui ebrit sunt, nocte ebrii swnt—the stress of the sentence 
lying on the repeated vuxtds. By many the verse has been 
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taken ina figurative or spiritual sense. Thus Chrysostom, 
“the drunkenness of which he here speaks is not that from 
wine only, but that also which comes from all sins. For wealth 
and the lust of possession is a drunkenness of the soul, and so 
is carnal lust (cwuatwy ows), and every sin you can name is a 
drunkenness of the soul.” Then he says, “Sin is a sleep, 
because in the first place the vicious man is inactive with 
regard to virtue, and again because he sees everything as a vision, 
he views nothing in its true light, but is full of dreams—é zdovTos 
ovap, 4 d0€a, Tavta Ta ToLavTa.” The illustration is repeated 
by CGicumenius and Theophylact, and is virtually adopted by 
Baumgarten-Crusius, Koch, Hofmann, &c. Baumgarten-Crusius 
thus gives it, “ Defect in spiritual life and immorality, belong to 
the lightless condition, therefore not to you”; or as Hofmann, 
“with those who sleep and get drunk it is night.” Pelagius 
explains, gui dormierwnt obliti sunt sui; curae quoque in- 
ebriant’ mentem. Augustine is still more decided, noctem 
dicens wmiquitatem, in qua illi obdormiunt cupiendo ista 
terrena, &c., (Hnarrat. in Ps.131, vol. TV, p.2102, Opera, Gaume). 
But it is better to take the words in their natural sense, the 
meaning being that in ordinary experience night is the common 
time for sleep and for drunkenness. The repetition of the verbs, 
as subject and predicate, shows, as Liinemann remarks, that vux- 
tos is only a designation of time. The verse is thus a familiar 
illustration of the use and abuse of night. Admonet indecorum 
atque turpe esse dormire medio die aut inebriart (Calvin). 
Peter’s disclaimer was, “these men are not drunk, seeing it is 
but the third hour of the day” (Acts ii, 15); and in his second 
epistle he brands some persons as guilty of an uncommon and 
aggravated sin, “that shall perish in their own corruption,” 
viz., “that count it pleasure to riot in the daytime” (ii, 18). 
Sleep and drunkenness belong to the night season, it is the 
natural time for the one, and it is for many reasons taken 
advantage of for the other. Believers, on the other hand, are 
to be wakeful and sober, are not to be like the rest, of Aor7roi, 
who are of the night in every sense, it being their element and 
sphere. What is true of sleepers and drunkards literally is 
true in a higher and more awful sense of those who want 
spiritual illumination. See under Gal. v, 20. 
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(Ver. 8.) nets dé 7 jmepas dvres vijponev—“ but let us as being 
of the day be sober.” By the emphatic jets he identifies 
himself with his readers, and by 6é he passes to contrasted 
conduct. The participle has a quasi-causal, or what Schmal- 
feld calls a temporal-causal force (p. 207), “inasmuch as we are 
of the day,” an argument to be sober and to arm ourselves. See 
under verses 5 dad 6. The Peshito inserts 219, “sons,” and 
some expositors, as Estius, Whitby, Schott, &c., needlessly do 
the same, and mar the idiom. See under verse 5. It would 
seem that 7 yuépa and yuepa are kept distinct in the para- 
graph, the first being the definite day of the Lord, and the 
second the present period of illumination and activity. This 
sobriety, in which the mental powers are preserved in strict 
discipline, is necessary, and yet it is not enough to be never off 
our guard, there must also be the assumption of armour—aAAa 
det kat KaBomrAcGec Oa (Chrysostom). 

évoveauevot Owpaka TiaTews Kal ayamns Kal Tepikepadciay 
errr oa swrnptas— having put on the breast-plate of faith and 
love, and for an helmet the hope of salvation.” Not merely 
induti (Vulgate). The past participle describes the action as 
just preceding the state inculcated by the verb, or contem- 
poraneous with it. Winer,§ 45,2. He has said in verse 6, “let 
us watch and be sober”; and now, assuming that believers are 
watchful, he repeats, “let us be sober.” Sobriety is self- 
restraint, self-discipline, indispensable to our getting the benefit 
of the armour which we are to assume. An armed man not 
watchful, an armed man undisciplined, will soon be seized and 
vanquished. The figure of a Christian soldier is common with 
the apostle (2 Cor. x, 4; Ephes. vi, 11; 1 Tim. vi, 11; Sept., Is. 
lix, 17). Perhaps the idea of watching suggested that of being 
armed for defence, the underlying thought being that we must 
not be so subdued, and so kept in spiritual captivity, that the 
day of the Lord should surprise us. Resistance against evils, 
which are apt to overpower and fetter us so as to throw us 
into unpreparedness for the Advent of the Master, is the soul 
of the figure—the being armed not for aggression but for 
safety. 

The three genitives, rictews, ayamns, cwrnpias, are without 
the article, as being well known and unique terms, and by 
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correlation they cause the governing substantives, Oopaxa, 
Teptkepadaiay, also to want the article, and that in cases 
“where the governing noun might seem to require the definite 
form.” Winer, § 19, 1; Middleton, Greek Article, p. 48, ed. 
Rose. For the use of the verb évdvew, compare Herod., vii, 
218; Xenoph. Cyrop., vi, 4,2; Wisdom, v, 17; Ephes. vi, 11; 
Rom, xiii, 12. 

In the phrase @dpaxa ricrews kat ayarns, the genitives are 
those of apposition. Winer, § 59,8. Faith and love are the 
defence of the person. The breast-plate or coat of mail covers 
the heart, the helmet or military cap defends the head. Iéarus 
is a Oépaég, for it is a faith which realizes one’s position, its 
dangers and its means of safety ; which grasps the truth, and 
is filled with its living power; steady in its dependence on the 
Master, and in its conscious union with Him; heroic from His — 
example, and self-sustained by His presence. ’Ayazy, which 
with zioris forms the xcapdiopiAaég, is a love which lives in 
self-consecration ; which does all duty, and bears all trial from 
paramount affection to Him; being knitted to Him, and, 
through Him, to all that bears His image. These in their 
combination form an armour of mail tempered so that no 
weapon can pierce it; a harness through whose joints no arrow 
can find an unsuspected entrance (1 John v, 4, 5). 

“And for an helmet the hope of salvation.” The genitive 
cwtnplas may be taken as that of object, not the basis on which 
hope rests, but the object which it embraces, or what it desires 
and expects. See under i, 3. Lwrnpla, used in the abstract, 
has its most comprehensive meaning, of deliverance from sin 
and death, from all the penal and polluting effects of the fall— 
a deliverance incipiently and partially enjoyed now, and to be 
fully and finally possessed at the Second Advent. The hope of 
such salvation covers the head in the day of battle, preserves 
from despondency, nerves to face danger, and braces up under 
fatigue and difficulty by fixing the gaze on the glorious issue 
which is no uncertainty, as is told in the following verse. “ It 
is not possible that one fortified by such armour as this should 
ever fall” (Chrysostom), or as Theodoret pithily puts it, yever Ow 
6& hpiv Kpavos appayes 4 THs emnyyeduerns cwrnplas EATS. 

What keeps believers sober, vigilant, armed, and thus pre- 
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pared, is the possession of the three primary graces, faith, love, 
and hope, arranged as in i, 8. See under it. When these are 
in lively exercise, the soul is ever wary and watchful, ever 
prepared for the Master’s coming, nay, longing for it—faith 
believing it, love embracing it, hope ardently anticipating it— 
and then the day will not overtake us unawares or as a 
thief. 

Between this and the somewhat corresponding passage in 
Ephes. vi, 13, &c., there are some points of difference. First, 
in the Epistle to the Ephesians, there is a fuller description of 
the defensive armour—the girdle, the sandal, and the shield, 
omitted here, are there mentioned. Secondly, there is also 
mention in that epistle of an aggressive weapon—the sword. 
And, thirdly, there is some variation in the explanatory terms— 
there it is the breast-plate of righteousness, but here the breast- 
plate of faith and love, the distinction between them being that of 
process and result ; there it is the helmet of salvation, but here 
the hope of salvation; and the shield, not enumerated here, is 
there called the shield of faith. Heart and head being such 
vital organs are selected as needing special and fitting defence, 
the shield as well as the breast-plate being said to be faith ; 
the idea of self-defence is common to both. “Salvation” is 
also exchanged for the “hope of salvation,’ the difference 
being that between salvation, partial now but consciously 
enjoyed, and the prospect of a perfect salvation in heaven, so 
that the various figures are not to be pressed too closely, as in 
Chandler’s paraphrase or Gurnall’s Christian Armour. For 
the meaning of the military terms see under Ephes. vi, 14, 17. 

(Ver. 9.) dre ovx Gero uae 6 Oeds els dpyijv—* because God 
did not appoint us to wrath.” Alford calls this verse epexe- 
getical of édrida cwrnpias, but it rather assigns the ground of 
that expression—the basis of the “hope”—given first in a nega- 
tive and then in a positive form. It is not a new motive for 
watchfulness (Musculus), nor yet generally a motive to assume 
the armour mentioned, as the Greek fathers, Xcumenius and 
Theophylact. Nor is dt: to be rendered “that” as if it intro- 
duced the contents or object of the hope (Hofmann). Rom. viii. 
20, 21, is not in analogy, for there éa’ édzidc has no object 
genitive attached to it as here. In this use of the verb TOévat, 
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that with an accusative of person followed by e’s pointing out 
the object, twa eis 71, there is a species of Hebraism,—at least 
the Hebrew verbs ow, nv or sn; are used similarly with 5, Thus 
in-Sept., Ps. Ixvi, 9; Is. xlii, 15; Jer. ix, 11; xiii, 16 ; Ezek. 
xiv, 8; John xv, 16; Acts xiii, 47 (réOexa ce e's fos); 1 Tim. 
1, 12 (O€uevos es dtaxoviay); 1 Peter ii, 8 (es b Kal éreOycay). 
See under iii, 3. God did not appoint us to wrath, to be the 
victims of it, or to suffer under it, though we had sinned 
against him and were by nature children of wrath. The nas 
are those who believe, and therefore escape the awful penalty. 
The indefinite aorist refers to a past period, though not perhaps 
to the eternal decree, but to its embodiment in time or its 
temporal manifestation. See under i, 10. Weare destined not 
to punishment, to “death” or “destruction ” (2 Cor. vii; 10; 
Philip. i, 19), nor to mere escape but to positive blessing. In 
sending the gospel and giving us His Spirit, God did not set 
us out for wrath. ’Opyy is divine wrath against sin, the con- 
verse of \ecos. The one implies the other, love to the sinner, 
opy7 to his sin. 

GAN elo Tepiroinow ocwrnpias dia Tov Kuplov nuov “Inocot 
Xpicrov—“ but to the obtaining of salvation through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” For the various meanings which zepirolyots 
and its verb may bear or which have been assigned to them, see 
at length under Ephes. i, 14. The verb denotes to acquire for 
oneself (Gen. xxxvi, 6; Prov. vii, 4; Is. xliii, 21; Acts xx, 28 ; 
also in the classics, Thucyd., iii. 102; Xenoph., Cyrop., iv, 410 ; 
Herod., i, 110; vii, 52). In the Definitions ascribed to Plato, 
the words occur, cwrnpia, repiToinots 48a. The meaning of 
conservatio is sometimes attached to the word, as in 2 Chron. xiv, 
13, where it represents the Hebrew 7; in Heb. x, 39, “to the 
saving of the soul” ; but it is needless here to give this meaning 
and make the following genitive that of apposition. Acquisition 
therefore is the probable meaning of the noun, as in 2 Thess. ii, 14, 
“Whereunto he called you by our gospel e’s repurrolyoww OdEns” ; 
Heb. x, 39. Hesychius defines it by rAcovacpds, erjots. In 
Ephes. i, 14; 1 Peter ii, 9, the word represents the Hebrew 
nbw, and the noun is collective in sense (Exod. xix, 5; Deut. 
vii, 6; xiv, 2; Matt. iii, 17). The Latin versions rightly and 
simply have im acquisitionem salutis, See under previous 
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verse. God's appointment was that we should obtain salvation,- 
deliverance from the épy}, with final acceptance and perfection. 
The Greek fathers do not give any definite assistance as to the 
precise shade of meaning. ‘Generallys Chrysostom and Gicume- 
nius give the result, “that he might save us.” Theodoret has 
Wa owrnplas aéidon Kat oikelous aropivy, and Theophylact 
merely exchanges the noun for the verb and adds cat cwry— 
God did appoint us to obtain salvation, and this being so, that 
salvation comes not as an immediate gift, but— 

dia TOU Kuplov jyav Inoot Xptorov—“ through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. The clause is not to be connected with éero (Estius), 
but with the words immediately before it, to obtain salvation. 
Nor does it refer to the securing of salvation (Hofmann), for 
the participation of it is the present thought. Nor does it 
mean, through his doctrine (Grotius), nor through faith in Him 
(Liinemann), but through Himself—through His mediation, 
and, as the next verse shows, especially through His atoning 
death. This is the uniform doctrine of Scripture. Salvation 
having God for its source, has Christ for its medium. Only 
through Christ is God known and accessible to us, and only 
through Him are spiritual blessings conferred upon us by God. 
See under Ephes. i, 7, and for the meaning of those proper 
names see under Ephes. i, 2, and under Gal. ii, 16. “Through 
our Lord Jesus Christ ”— 

(Ver. 10.) rot awo8avevros veo juov—“who died for us.” 
vmep has preponderant authority, zepi being found in B y!, 17, 
a similar difference of reading occurring in other places. The 
clause points out the process by which salvation is obtained, 
through His death—not His teaching or example, but His death: 
Not that the clause is properly causal, as the participle in that 
case would have wanted the article. Donaldson, ¢ 492. It 
simply describes the death of Christ in immediate connection 
with our obtainment of salvation, and as showing its precious- 
ness and certainty: 

iva etre yonyooaper etre cdOet eaten dua ov avra Sjowwev— 
“in order that whether we wake or sleep, we should together 
live with Him.” “Iva points out the great purpose of His 
atoning death. The compound eire follows generally the con- 
struction of the simple e?, and it may be connected with a 
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-subjunctive. Nor may such a connection be called unclassical, 
though it is not the ordinary usage, at least among Attic prose 
writers, paucis admodum locis. Klotz, Devarius, ii, 501. The 
usage is admitted by Thomas Magister, ov wera broruKxrixod 6, 
TAny eri TOV avOuTOTaKTwY lov & AdBwua (p. 267). In Plato 
occurs the phrase ceive tis appv etre tis Ofrvs 7 (De Legibus, 
xii, 9 D, p. 958). See the first note of Stallbaum on the 
point, vol. X, p. 399; that of Wex, Antig,, vol. II, p. 187; and 
that of Poppo (Thucydides, i, 139); Hermann De Parti- 
cula ay. Though the optative in such a case be commonly 
employed, the subjunctive in the secondary clause may, as 
Winer suggests, be the result of conformity to the subjunctive in 
the principal clause (§ 41, 2 c, note 2). The purpose of Christ’s 
death is our life, and that life is independent of the states 
implied in ypyyopéuev and caBevdwuev ; we may be in the one 
condition, or we may be in the other, it matters not, we shall 
together live with him, for on the certainty and reality of this 
life waking or sleeping has no influence. 

But what is the meaning of the alternative clauses, “whether 
we may sleep, whether we may wake”? (1) The opinion of ° 


- Musculus, Aretius, Whitby, and Fell, which is, whether He 


comes during the day when we are awake, or during the 
night when we are asleep, cannot be entertained. This explan- 
ation is wholly meaningless and unsatisfactory, and is also out 
of harmony with the solemn statement, and it does not relieve 
us from the difficulty of a change of meaning in the verbs. (2) 
Nor can the verbs be taken in an ethical sense, as in the 
previous paragraph, verses 6-8. For the declaration is that 
they who being in darkness are asleep, shall be overtaken by 
the day of the Lord as a thief in the night. To be asleep in 
this spiritual sense is to be in death, and such a state is wholly 
incompatible with the possession or prospect of the life 
described in ta Gjowuev. (8) The opinion proposed but 
not adopted by Alford is sufficiently refuted by himself. 
His statement is, “To preserve the unity of metaphor we 
may interpret in this sense, that our God died for us, that 
whether we watch, are of the number of the watchful, that is, 
already Christians ; or sleep, are of the number of the sleeping, 
that is, unconverted—-we should live.” Thus it would be, 
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“who died that all men might be saved,” “who came not to 
call the righteous only, but sinners to repentance.” There’ is 
to this interpretation the great objection that it confounds the 
of Novo! with the judas, who are definitely spoken of as set by 
God, not to wrath, but eis repiroinew cwryplas. And the ex- 
pression would be a rough and somewhat misleading statement 
of the general purpose of Christ’s death; but its special purpose 
toward himself and his fellow-believers is the aspect of it 
present to the apostle’s own mind. (4) The words are to be 
taken in their figurative sense, the first as descriptive of phy- 
sical life, and the second of physical death. The meaning of 
the first verb is changed from its ethical sense, and the second 
is equivalent to coiuadcOa in chap. iv. Compare Matt. ix, 24; 
Sept., Ps. Ixxxviii, 6; Dan. xii, 2. Chrysostom says, aA)’ érepov 
éexel Tov UTVOY yal Kal érepoy evravOa. The first verb will thus 
correspond with “we who are alive and remain,” and the second 
with those “ who are fallen asleep.” The verb yonyopety, how- 
ever, is nowhere found in the sense of to live, and it gets such 
a meaning here only from its immediate contrast with caevdev, 
and the employment and meaning of both are shaped by the 
following Gjowuer. Besides, the two verbs do not simply 
signify living and dying in themselves, but the first expresses 
life in its spiritual attitude of watchfulness and preparedness 
for the Lord’s coming, and the second describes that condition 
or form which death has assumed through the mediation and 
atonement of the Lord Jesus (iv, 14). Compare Matt. xxiv, 42; 
xxv, 13; Rev. iii, 2, 3; Titus ii, 13, 

There is, as has been said by De Wette, a want of per- 
spicuity in this necessary change of sense, but the signification 
is apparent. Von Gerlach’s observation, that the sleep of death 
is itself a portion of the curse of the sleep of sin, however true, 
does not explain the change of meaning in the two verbs, and 
would introduce a confusing reference. The final cause of 
Christ’s death is wholly uninflyenced by these two states, 
living or dying; they who survive have no advantage over 
those who sleep, they who sleep are waked up to a higher 
life. 

dua cov adito Sjrwnev—* we should together live with Him.” 
The connection of dua has been variously given. (1) Hofmann 
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and Riggenbach take the whole clause as one thought, “together 
with Him,” that is, in closest union with Him. Such is pro- 
bably the purport of the Authorized Version, and the other 
earlier English ones. But it does not need dua to express this 
idea. (2) Bengel takes dua in a sort of temporal sense—simul, ut 
jit adventus. Totum istitutum est, rept tov xpdvev—but this 
idea neither suits the train of thought nor the connection. (3) 
The adverb dua is suggested by the two states described in the 
previous clause. They who die before the Advent are severed 
from them who survive till that period, but both parties in 
spite of this separation shall be in company as a band of con- 
temporaries living with Christ (iv, 17). “Awa is together, that 
is, “in one society” (Rom. iii, 12). It refers immediately to 
the connection of believers with one another, and not to their 
union with Christ, which is expressed by atv airw. That we 
should live is the great purpose of His death, and the life is 
plainly an existence above and beyond the life that ends in 
sleep. The waking and sleeping have immediate reference to 
the Second Coming, and the life purposed (iva) for us is in con- 
nection with the same period. The entire paragraph points to 
this grand destiny, it underlies all the teaching from verse 13 
of the previous chapter; the dead rise and the living are changed 
-when the Lord descends, and both together shall be for ever 
with the Lord. So that the notion of Moller and Hofmann, 
that the living with Christ is that which is enjoyed now—the 
living being united to Him, and the dead being asleep in Him 
—though true in itself, falls short of the full meaning of the 
declaration before us. The starting-point was the relation of 
the dead and the living to Christ’s Second Coming, ignorance 
or misconception of that relation having filled the Thessalonian 
church with sorrow over departed friends and kindred, and the 
paragraph now closes with an annunciation of the comforting 
truth that the dead and the living, though severed in the 
meantime, are so comprised in the final purpose of our Lord’s 
atoning death that both of them at His return are united, live 
as one company, and in fellowship with Him. As the result of 
His death for them they live, life in every form and in every 
sphere of their nature being secured for them by the surrender 


of His life for them; they shall together live for ever with Him 
N 
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—in His presence, and in communion with Him. Of that life, 
so blessed and unending, His presence is the primal elemezt 
and the “ chiefest joy” (Rom. xiv, 8,9; 2 Cor. v, 9). Zijowmev 
is a more definite and expressive term than the ecoueba of 
iv; 17; John xiv, 19; Col. i, 3, 4. 

(Ver. 11.) Avd zapaxadeire &AXjAovs—“ wherefore comfort 
one another.” This verse is the inference from the foregoing 
section—6.d. ody = quod quum ita sit, 66 = quamobrem,ut etiam 
hoc aptius duas res conjungat. Klotz, Devarius, II, p. 173. 
See under Gal. iv, 31. The Claromontane Latin has exhorta- 
mini, the margin of the English version has “exhort,” and this 
rendering is allowed by Turretin, Pelt, De Wette, Peile, Koch, 
Conybeare, Hofmann, &c. It is a favourite word of the apostle, 
and its precise meaning in any place can only be gathered from 
the context. As the exhortation in this place has comfort for 
its theme, the verb is better taken, as in iv, 18, as meaning — 
“comfort,” and the entire preceding context necessitates or at 
least suggests such a meaning. Even the edification com- 
manded in the following clause requires this meaning of comfort, 
as Pelt supposes, ut ejus sit effectus. Baumgarten, Rosen- 
miiller, and Schott would combine both meanings. Theodoret 
explains by Wuyaywyeire. The hortatory part begins in verse 
6, passing, as Liinemann remarks, into the consolatory, and the 
10th and 11th verses are parallel to iv, 17, 18. The discussion 
of these momentous themes was brought on by the perplexity 
and sorrow of the Thessalonian church: they were not to 
grieve over departed fellow-believers, and the grounds of com- 
fort are then distinctly set before them. The first portion of 
the paragraph ends with “wherefore comfort one another ;” 
while the second portion, prolonging the illustration on some 
points in a more ethical form, leads to the same result, followed 
up by a similar practical inference, “wherefore comfort one 
another.” There is need of comfort under bereavement, but all 
true comfort lies in these utterances of the apostle, and they 
were to ply one another with them. In a word, this wonderful 
paragraph starts with the monition “that ye sorrow not,” and, 
after opening up the grounds of consolation in the death, re- 
surrection, and final return of Jesus—securing the union of His 
people with Him as Saviour, representative, and pledge, and : 
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their communion with one another—it ends with the charge, 
“comfort one another.” This is the only place where the 
authorized version renders &A)jjXovs, “ yourselves together,” 
Luke xxiii, 12, and xxiv, 14, being somewhat similar; the 
usual translation is “one another,” or “among themselves ” or 
“yourselves,” &c. 

Kat otkodopeire eis Tov Eva, KaOws Kat roveire—“ and edify one 
another, even as also ye are doing.” The figure in the verb is 
common with the apostle. See under Ephes. ii, 20, where the 
figure of vaos Ocov is developed at length. Compare 1 Cor. iii, 
9, 16; viii, 1; x, 23; 2 Cor. vi, 16. The phrase eZ rov &a, 
“the one the other,” is not without parallel in later classical 
writers, as Lucian, Dionysius Halicar., Plutarch, Arrian, and 
also in Theocritus, Idyll. xxii, 65. Examples may be found in 
Kypke, vol. II, p. 389. Compare Plato, De Leg., eis pos eva (I, 
p. 626 c), and see the remarks of Winer, § 26,2 b. The phrase 
is in meaning equivalent to @\d}Aous—ol cal? éva (Ephes. v, 33). 
But this natural sense is too simple for many. The words will 
not bear the meaning assigned by Faber, ad unum usque, to a 
man—no one omitted, éws évog; nor that given by Whitby, 
“edify yourselves into one body,” e’s év; and still less that pro- 
posed by Riickert—so as to show, the one the other, that it is 
Christ as the foundation on whom the building should be 
reared, ért to évi; such an idiom would be without example 
(Rémerb., vol. II, p. 249). All these proposals conjecture es 
for éic. 

And they did not need to begin obedience to this injunc- 
tion as to mutual comforting; they were doing it; it had 
already been their practice, and the counsel virtually implies 
praise for previous work, and encouragement to proceed with 
_yet profounder mutual sympathy. For «aw see under Ephes. 
1, 4; Kaos kat asin 1 Cor. xiii, 12; xiv, 34, Klotz, Devarius, 
II, 635; Winer, § 53, 8. In several earlier verses of the 
epistle, as in iv, 1, 10, the apostle has a similar allusion to the 
Thessalonian church as having commenced to do what he is 
enjoining upon them. The church had set itself in earnest to do 
the Master’s will, and the apostle urges not only a continuous, 
but a still fuller compliance. Calvin’s remark is sed ne vide- 
atur ecorum negligentiam perstringere simul dicit eos sponte 
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facere quod pracipit. Verum quae nostra est ad bonwm seg- 
nities, qui optime omnium sunt animati, stimulis tamen 
senvper indigent. 

The apostle has been enjoining the duty of mutual com- 
forting and edification, and he turns now to one special 
form in which his counsel could be obeyed. The connec- 
tion proposed by Chrysostom is peculiar, “rulers stir up 
opposition, so do physicians, and parents, and so does the 
presbyter; he who is rebuked is sure to become an enemy.” 
But this connection is far-fetched and is probably a reflection 
from the commentator’s own times and experience. For he 
suffered for his fidelity and died a virtual martyr. This other 
proposed connection has apparently a similar origin, to wit, the ~ 
desire of the laity on the smallest encouragement to become 
teachers. “And lest they should imagine that he had 
raised them to the rank of teachers by bidding them edify one 
another, he has subjoined this—all but saying, I give leave even 
to you to edify one another, for it is impossible for a teacher to 
say everything.” Similarly Gicumenius and Theophylact. Such 
a connection presupposes a state of things which, in any extreme ~ 
form at least, could scarcely have existed at that early period in 
the Thessalonian community. There is no clear trace of any such 
difference as Olshausen supposes, between the church and its 
rulers; and verse 27 does not distinctly imply it. Hofmann’s 
remark is also beyond the context—“ forget not in your activity 
what you owe to the office-bearers.” All we can say is that if 
there were any untoward tendencies to neglect the duties now 
to be enjoined, the injunction would be read with a special 
point and significance. The apostle, naturally and without any 
polemical motive, turns from mutual edification to those whose 
special function it was to instruct the church. 

(Ver. 12.) “Epwrapev dé tas, aderpoi—* Now we beseech 
you, brethren.” Aé marks the transition to another theme. On 
the verb, see under iv, 1. This brief preface shows the special 
earnestness with which he utters’ the counsel now to be given. 
On obedience to it depended, in no small measure, the peace 
and the spiritual prosperity of the church. 

eleva TOs KaTLOVTAS év UmiVv Kal TpoicTamevous SuaY ev Kupio 
kat vovBerobvras buas—“to know them that are labouring among 
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you, and are presiding over you in the Lord, and are admon- 
ishing you.” As the absence of the article in the two last 
participles shows, the same class of persons is described in the 
three clauses, and they are characterized by their functions, 
or, aS the use of the participle shows, by their actual exercise 
of those functions. More generally, they are described as 
“Jabouring among you.” In the verb xomidw (xdzos, 
xomtw) lies the notion of severe toil, exhausting labour. It 
is applied again and again to ministerial industry (Rom. xvi, 
12; 1 Cor. xv, 10; Gal. iv, 11; 1 Tim v, 17). The Christian 
ministry rightly discharged is no sinecure, it is the highest and 
hardest of human enterprises; the reward is proportionate. 
It is sometimes followed by ets defining its object, as in Philip. 
1,16; Col. i, 29; or its final purpose, 1 Tim. iv, 10; Rom. xvi, 
12. ‘Ey is sometimes used to mark its sphere or its spirit, but 
here it seems to have a local reference, inter vos (Vulgate) ; 
not as Pelt (in vobis), in your hearts; nor as Hofmann, “on 
you,” as its objects, ut ipsi veri fierent Christiant. The clause 
being somewhat vague in reference is defined by the following 
one— 

Kal Tpotarapmevous vuov ev Kupiw—“ and are presiding over 
you” (1 Tim. v, 17). These presidents are the class designated 
generally as they who are labouring among you. The labours 
here recognized are not those of hearty zeal and fatiguing toil 
on the part of any in the church who might spontaneously 
undertake them, but are specially those of the presbyters. Two 
functions are assigned to them, labour and presidence; they 
wrought among them, and they were over them; laboured in 
virtue of being presidents; their presidency was therefore no 
idle or neutral oversight, no mere position of preferment and 
honour. The church could not exist in order and usefulness 
without some species of government, law being essential to 
liberty, superintendence and control being indispensable to 
harmony and development. The phrase éy Kupiw, not yuvante 
Domino (Schott), marks the sphere of presidency—in Him, in 
union with Him, in harmony with His authority and pur- 
poses, not “lording it over God’s heritage,” but in an adminis- 
tration “distinct from, aud not subordinate to, civil government.” 
The explanation given by Chrysostom, and more distinctly, 
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put by Theodoret, is wholly wrong—ro de rpoisTapevous Umov 
ev Kupi avTt UTEpEevXOMEvoUS vuav, SC. Examples from 
Josephus of the participle governing the genitive may be found 
in Krebs, p. 346. Justin Martyr describes the work of the 
president in his day. 

kat voveroovras tuas—“ and admonish you.” The verb sig- 
nifies to put in mind, to correct by word—a word of encourage- 
ment, or a word of remonstrance (vovOerixot Aoyot, Xenoph., Mem., 
i, 2, 21), though it does also signify correction by deed (paBdou 
vovbernaws, Plato,De Leg., 700 c). See under Ephes. vi, 4; Trench, 
Synon., § 82. This admonition is another element or sphere of 
the labour referred to in the first clause. It implies teaching, 
but means particularly, practical counsel, suggestion, and 
warning ; earnest, pastoral instruction ; unwearied, tender, and 
watchful guidance in the midst of trial, struggle, and tempta- 
tion (Ephes. iv, 11). In this way the apostle describes the 
presbyters of the Thessalonian church as labouring, their labour 
being superintendence and admonition, not two distinct offices 
held by different individuals, but combined apparently in one— 
“warning every man, and teaching every man in all wisdom, in 
order to present every man perfect in Christ Jesus” (Col. i, 28). 
And these they are charged first to know, edeva. The verb 
seems to mean, to know emphatically, like yz), almost equiva- 
lent to recognize (Fiirst, Heb. Lex., sub voce); other ‘senses 
have been assigned which usage will not warrant. They were 
to know their office-bearers, that is, not simply how it was 
with them, or what they had in them, but in themselves, in 
their position and duties—in effect, so to understand their value, 
as to esteem them highly in love. Compare 1 Cor. xvi, 18, 
where érvywookw is used (ErvywoaKete obv Tovs ToLOUTOUS); and 
for somewhat similar Hebrew usage compare Ps. exliv, 3; Prov. 
xxvii, 23; Nahum. i, 7. 

(Ver. 13.) Kat yyeioPat atrods trepextepicoas év wyaTy Oa TO 
éoyov avTov—“and to esteem them very highly in love for their 
work’s sake.” As De Wette, Liinemann, and Ellicott have re- 
marked, the sense of the clause depends on the connection of éy 
ayary. If it be kept in what seems its natural position, the 
meaning will be, “regard them very highly, and that in love,” 
love being the element in which this superabundant esteem is 
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to embody itself. So Theodoret, Estius, Grotius, De Wette, 
Koch. Or év dyamy may be joined more closely to the verb, as 
the Vulgate, habeatis illos abundantius in charitate, “esteem 
them in love very highly.” So several Greek fathers, Beza, 
Pelt, Schott, Olshausen, Hofmann, Riggenbach. Neither con- 
nection is free from difficulty, for, in the first mode, the neutral 
verb which means to reckon or hold must signify emphatically 
to regard with esteem, and would require, therefore, some sup- 
plement as epi 7Aelovos, Theodoret changing it in explanation 
into wAcdovos avrovs aévovre Tins; and, in the second mode, a 
supplement is also indispensable, which (Ecumenius inserts 
thus, 7yeir Oa avrous a€lovs Tov ayarac0a; Chrysostom simply 
saying, 7 awe ayarate adr vrepexTepiscov woaver Taides 
marépas. There is, however, no strict example of such a 
construction. Some quote ti tovtTo jyjow ev kpicee (Job 
xxxv, 2), and the phrase éy tova’ty opyy eixev occurs 
(Thucydides, ii, 18), but neither of these instances is analo- 
gous. ‘The sense, however, seems to be what the second mode 
indicates. 

The reading of the Received Text, wzep éxzepiccov, has 
good authority, as it is found in A D? K LN; the ending 
ws has in its favour BD! F; the ws might have been 
changed into of as being the more common form. The 
compound adverb, which is quite in the apostle’s style, is 
to be taken with év ayamy. See under iii, 10. Ccumenius 
remarks zroAAy d¢ 4 émitacts TOU UTEP Kal TOU éx. The 
presidents were to be held in love very abundantly “ for their 
work’s sake”; that work was so momentous in itself—the 
eare of souls—and it was to be performed so thoroughly, 
that it could be characterized as toilsome labour (Heb. 
xiii, 17). They who felt the spiritual benefit of such work, 
such presidence, and such practical counsels, belonged to a 
church so blessed in its pastorate that they were surely under 
no common obligation to cherish deep regard and love for the 
presbyters, to whom such affectional esteem must have been 


_ very welcome as a recognition of their ardour and self-denial, 


and a proof that their efforts had not beenin vain. Indifference 
and indolence on the part of church rulers preclude, therefore, 
all claim to this affection. To claim or extort it in virtue of 
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the office is to miss or forfeit it—it must be won by the ear- 
nest ee of duty. ; 

cipyvevere év éavtois—* be at peace among yourselves.” The 
English version and the Syriac Peshito, with codex x’, supply 
an unauthorized “and.” This verb, with the exception of 
Mark ix, 50, is found only in the Pauline writings. Though 
there is no connecting particle, the clause is not so wholly dis- 
connected from the previous part of the verse as Liinemann 
supposes. Next to knowing and loving those who were over 
them in the Lord was the duty of preserving internal peace, 
and the injunction prepares the way for the more detailed and 
special inculcations of the following verses. The reflexive éavrois 
is used for the reciprocal aAdijAorg (Col. iii, 13; Ephes. iv, 32; 
1 Peter iv, 8). The permutation, as Kiihner remarks, has no 
other cause re ut varietur oratio. Gr. Gr., vol. II, § 628 ; 
Winer, § 22, 5. Xen. Mem. ii, 6, 20, pOovovvres éavrois 
pucovow aAAjAovs. A different reading, év avrois, is found 
in D!F8® and some minuscules, in the Syriac, Vulgate, and 
some of the Greek fathers; but éavrois is warranted by 
ABD® KL, i wpsis being employed in the Claromontane 
Latin. The other reading is not therefore to be adopted, though 
Theophylact says yoagerat cat év avrois. It was probably felt 
that the very short injunction appeared awkwardly between 
the larger entreaties immediately before and after it in verses 
11, 13, and 14. Nor could even that reading bear the inter- 
pretation of the Syriac (OoTSAS aris}, or of the Vulgate, 
pacem habete cum eis, that is, “be at peace with the presi- 
sidents.” So also Theophylact and Luther, Calvin, Zuingli, 
Balduin, a-Lapide, Fromond, and others, guided by the 
Latin version. Chrysostom, like the Peshito, apparently 
connects the clauses, “for their work’s sake be at peace 
with them.” Theodoret puts it, kal wy dytiAéyev Tois 
map avTov eyouévors. But to sustain such a meaning per’ 
avrov would be requisite (Rom. xii, 18); and the injunction of 
peace in regard to the presbyters would not be suitable, for 
submission would be enjoined, as in Heb. xiii, 17, Zuingli 
proposes another rendering, “in or through them ye have 
peace”; but even allowing the reading adrois, this version 
would require a different order of the words. Peace was a 
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blessing essential to growth and usefulness; the want of it 
destroyed edification ; jealousies, alienations, turmoil lead to 
ultimate extinction (1 Cor. vii, 15; xiv, 33; Gal. v, 15; Ephes. 
iv, 31; 2 Thess. iii, 16; 2 Tim. ii, 22; James iii, 14, 16). 

(Ver. 14.) rapaxarovmer 6é tpmas, ddedpoi—* Now we exhort 
you, brethren ;” dé being transitional. This address is to the 
brethren, believers in general. The apostle has alluded to 
those who held office and wrought and counselled; but his 
mind is not wholly occupied by them, or their official preroga- 
tive. The church itself must act as well as its officers; the 
presbyters do not so represent the church, or are not so identi- 
fied with it, as to preclude congregational industry and 
co-operation. Duty lies on them which they cannot devolve 
on their rulers. From the time of Chrysostom, however, who 
says without any argument zpos Tovs dpxovTas Siade-yerat, this 
charge has been taken as addressed to the office-bearers. The 
Greek fathers have been followed in this interpretation by 
Kstius and Fromond in the Catholic church, and by Benson, 
Bloomfield, Macknight, Conybeare, and Peile. But the words 
are addressed to the adeA got, parallel to the ddeAgor in verse 12, 
or generally to the members of the church. Conybeare lays a 
wrong emphasis on vuas, “but you, brethren (that is, rulers) I 
exhort.” The order of the words will not bear that exegesis, 
and the repetition of yov@ereire, and the charge in verse 27, will 
not sustain it. The allusion to the rulers comes to an end 
when a new clause intervenes—be at peace among yourselves, 
you, the people—and the address in this verse has the same 
continuous congregational reference. Nor is the verse to be 
regarded as taking up what had been said in verse 11, which 
is the fitting inferential conclusion (dio) to the previous sec- 
tion. The first injunction is— 

vovOereite Tovs aTakrovs—‘admonish the unruly.” For 
the verb see verse 12 and under Ephes. vi, 4 ’Araxrog is 
found only here in the New Testament, but the adverb and 
verb occur in the second epistle—the adverb (2 Thess. iii, 
6, 11), and the verb (2 Thess. iii, 7). It means out of rank; 
a soldier in rank is reraypévos; arakto. are ov Taxbevres, 
inordinatt (Xenoph., Mem., III, 1, 7; Plato, De Leg., vii, 
806 c). See Sturz, Lex. Xenoph., sub voce, vol. I, p. 455. 
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The term naturally came to denote men lawless in life or disor- 
derly (Plutarch, De Puer. Hduc.,7). See Ast’s Lew. Platon., sub 
voce, vol. I, p. 298. The translation of the Peshito is too vague, 
and so is the explanation of Chrysostom and his followers, 
who class under the epithet all who do contrary to the will of 
God—as the drunken, the riotous, the covetous, cal waves of 
duwaptavoyres. But itis plain that the apostle does not include 
all sinners under the epithet, which is intended to specify a 
certain class. From the use of the word in the second epistle, 
“the disorderly” appear to be those whose minds and habits 
had become unhinged from their misapprehension of the near- 
ness of the Lord’s coming; those who were neglecting the 
duties of common life, and had ceased to maintain themselves 
by such honest labour as characterized the apostle himself 
when he sojourned among them. See under iv, 11, 12; 2 
Thess. ili, 6, 12. 

Tapauv0ciabe tors orAvyovvxous — “comfort the feeble- 
minded.” For the verb see under i, 11. The compound 
adjective occurs only here in the New Testament, though 
it is found in the Septuagint, Is. liv, 6; Ivii, 15; Prov. 
xviii, 14; in Artemidorus, iii, 5, dca To dAvyoYrvyov. The 
verb occurs also in Isocrates (p. 392 b). Who the feeble- 
minded are has been disputed. One can scarcely apply 
the epithet to those who from a sense of sin despaired of 
divine mercy, or, with Theodoret and Theophylact, to those 
who had not courage to endure trial or persecution, the 
latter, after Chrysostom, comparing them to the seed that fell 
on the rocky ground. The reference, considering the strain 
of the previous context, is to the class who were inclined to 
“sorrow as those who had no hope,” who had not grasped the 
great truth of the safety of the dead as propounded by the 
apostle—so Theodoret in one of his explanations—and they are 
distinguished from the weak generally in the following clause. 
Hofmann’s objection that theirs was a case of error and not of 
faint-heartedness, vicht Kleinmuth sondern I rrthum, is of no 
weight, as Riggenbach remarks, for the error led to feeble- 
mindedness. They, then, who were faint-hearted and could 
not realize the hope of immortality and resurrection at the 
Master’s return, so as to be filled with the sure and certain 
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prospect, were to be comforted—not to be chidden as dull, or 
rebuked as sceptical, but to be encouraged. 

avTéxer0e Tay acbevav—“ support the weak ”—sustinete in- 
jirmos (Claromontane). The verb is used only in the mid- 
dle in the New Testament (Luke x, 9; Aets iv, 9; v,-15; 
E Cor, xi, 30; Sept., Prov. iv, 6; Is. lvi, 2; 4, 6). From 
signifying “to hold against” literally, or “stand firm 
against,” it came to signify “to hold on by” or “to keep 
close to,” and thus “to care for, to assist.” Thus the Greek 
fathers generally understand it (1 Cor. xi, 30). The weak are 
not the physically infirm, but the weak in faith or in other 
Christian graces, rovs ac Oevouvras rept Thy rictw (Theophylact). 
Rom. xiv, 1; xv, 1; 1 Cor. viii, 7, 11, 12. Pelagius explains 
by sustinete nuper credentes, qui nondum sunt confirmati. 
Those whose faith had not risen to that ascendency which 
governs and inspires the whole nature, or whose knowledge had 
not acquired clearness and symmetry, who had not.come to the 
riches of the full assurance of understanding, or a perfect and 
unshaken confidence and hope, were to be helped and not 
frowned upon; were not to be neglected, but cherished with 
assiduous and kind painstaking— 

paxpoOumette mpos mavras—< be long-suffering towards all.” 
The verb is opposed to o€vOumety, and denotes that mild and 
patient temper which does not easily take offence, which is not 
excited to immediate anger by hasty words or deeds, which 
does not fly into a rage when ones zeal is thwarted or his 
motives disparaged, but bears and forbears in the midst of pro- 
vocation. And this spirit was to be exercised zpos wavras. 
The reference is limited to the three classes specified in the 
verse—the unruly, the faint-hearted, and the weak—by Chry- 
sostom and Theophylact, Koppe, De Wette, Hofmann, and 
Jowett. But itis better to take it as unrestricted—all men and 
not all fellow-believers. Long-suffering towards all with whom 
one is brought into contact in the church and out of it is 
enjoined. See under Ephes. iv, 2. 

(Ver. 15.) )6pare pr} Tig KaKov avTt KaKoU Twit atrod@—‘see that 
no one render evil for evil to any one.” The optative form arodot 
is found in some codices; aodoly is read in D', but there is no 
-ground for accepting it. BAézecy uj is commoner in the New 
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Testament than the formula commencing this verse, which is 
found, however, in Matt. xviii, 10; Mark i, 44, and also among 
classical writers. Gayler, p. 316,17; Phrynichus, ed. Lobeck, 
p. 345. ’Azrodg is explained at length by Winer, De Verborum 
cum Praepositionibus Compositorum in N. T. Usu, part IV, 
which treats of verbs compounded with azo. The original 
reference is to what one possesses, caxov, and out of which he 
gives, in return for what he got, caxov. The exhortation is 
general, and with an individualizing application to the church 
and to every member of it without exception. The cautionary 
form of the charge shows that it was needed, that they were 
living in the midst of inducements to cherish retaliation. De 
Wette argues that because the apostle does not write Tis vuay, 
he implies that revenge could not be imputed to believers, and 
enjoins that the better among them were to labour to prevent 
its outbreak in others. But the apostle is writing to the 
church, vjuev being implied, and what power could they have 
to restrain vengeful words and acts in the case of others 
around them? The recency of their conversion made it 
possible, if not probable, that, on the part of many, the habits 
of heathen times had not been wholly surmounted. Compare 
Matt. v, 30, &c.; Rom. xii, 17; 1 Pet. iii, 9. All retaliation 
is forbidden, and the prohibition is peculiar to Christianity 
(Koch). See under Ephes. iv, 26, 27. It is needless to say 
with Schrader that the prohibition refers to the heathen 
from whom believers had so much to endure, though they 
are also included. The negative is followed by the positive 
inculcation— 

GAXa TavToTe TO ayaboy dudKere—“ but always follow after 
what is good.” The precise meaning of dyady has been dis- 
puted. Ltinemann and Riggenbach take it to mean morally 
good, sittlich (tute ; eens Flatt, Schott, and Olshausen 
regard it as the beneficial or = useful; Hofmann and 
Moller, “what is good for one”; Beza, Piseaton Pelt, and 
Baumgarten- Grasind. view it as ‘special beneficence. As it 
is opposed to xaxov, evil embodied in word or act, it will 
naturally mean the opposite, or good embodied in word or 
act, and this comprises all the opher opinions, for it is what is 
morally good according to the divine law, and must from its 
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nature tend to his good who receives it. See under Gal. vi, 10; 
Kphes. iv, 28. And this good was not to be studied accidentally 
or periodically, they were not to be surprised into it, nor yet 
driven away from it by provocation ~ rayrore dudkere, pursue it 
always, neither intermittently nor languidly—they were to 
set their soul upon it. This verb is often followed by an 
abstract noun (Rom. ix, 30, 81; xii, 13; xiv, 19; 1 Cor. xiv,1; 
Heb. xii, 14; Sept., Ps. xxxiii, 15; Prov. xxi, 21). It is similarly 
used in Plato, and sometimes with the contrast ovre ddKewy 
ouTe devyew (Gorg., 507 B). The next ciause is read in the 
Received Text— 

kat e’g aAXzijAous Kai ets mavras. Kal, however, is doubt- 
ful. In its favour are BK L&*, very many mss. the Philoxe- 
nian Syriac, the Amiatine codex of the Vulgate, and the Greek 
fathers. Tischendorf inserts it in his second and seventh 
editions. But itis not found in A D F RX!, many mss, nor in the 
Peshito, the Claromontane Latin, the Coptic and Gothie ver- 
sions. The evidence is thus rather against it, and it may have 
been inserted for the sake of fulness, or for the balancing of the 
two parts of the clause, On the other hand it might be left 
out as unnecessary. The continuous pursuit of good was to 
have for its objects not only the members of the church, or 
a select circle of fellow-believers, but all men around them— 
even, as Theophylact says, cai els aatorovs. Their Christian 
beneficence was to be continuous in its exercise and universal 
in its range. See under Gal. vi, 10. Compare Matt. v, 44; 
Rom, xi,-17, 19. 

(Ver. 16.) Ilavrore yaipere—“ Rejoice always.” This clause 
is not detached from the previous exhortations, though they 
have relatively others‘in view, and this is absolute or personal. 
It means far more than salutation, lebt immer wohl (Bolten), or 
semper bene valete (Koppe). Joy springs from the possession 
of present good. It is the natural result of escape, of conscious 
safety, of deliverance from so great evil and peril—and by such 
a process as His self-gift—into a condition so blessed as to give 
the hope of living for ever with Him, implying assimilation to 
His image, and an intense delight in His presence, and in 
fellowship with Him. This joy is virtually connected with 
faith (Philip. i, 25), it “is in the Lord” as its sphere (i, 6), and 
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“in the Holy Ghost,” by whose special infiuence it is created 
and diffused ; joy unspeakable and full ef glory (1 Pet. i, 8). 
And they were to rejoice “always,” their joy was not to be 
spasmodic and intermittent, but continuous as the source of it 
is unchanging, and even in days of trial and suffering though it 
may be clouded, it is not to be extinguished, as it should be 
independent of external incumbrances, and as “all things work 
together for good to them that love God” (Rom. v, 2,5; James 
i, 2). See under Philip. i, 4; iv, 4 The close connection, 
proposed by Chrysostom, between this verse and those pre- 
ceding it is, “when we possess such a soul that we avenge 
ourselves on no one, whence, tell me, will the sting of grief 
be able to enter into us?” But this is too precise, though it 
may be true, that had we a spirit so elevated, so disinterested, 
and so Christ-like, we should rejoice evermore. The exhor- 
tation appears to be general, and is proposed to those who 
from their history, position, and experience, might have many 
causes of sorrow, or might find it difficult to cherish perpetual 
gladness. 

(Ver. 17.) adtaXeirTws tpoce’yerOe—* pray without ceasing” 
(Ephes. vi, 18; Col. iv, 2; 1,3; 1,13). This injunction is not 
to be obeyed as to its external form, for on bended knees one 
cannot always be. The apostle himself travelled and preached 
as well as prayed; but the journey and the sermon had their 
birth, strength, and success in prayer. Did one only bear 
in mind that God is benefactor, ever giving, and ever to be 
inquired of to give more, that we are always receiving and 
therefore ought to be always asking, the precept would not 
seem so strange as it does to some; for what attitude is 
more becoming, in our condition of close and constant depend- 
ence on God, than to be ever looking up and expecting an 
answer—the supply of our wants to-day only edging our appe- 
tite and intensifying all our yearnings for still larger supplies 
for the morrow. It is not right therefore to say that this 
command can be fulfilled only in idea—it is a real and a 
blessed privilege to pray always; there is no place where 
one may not pray; no time when one may not pray; no 
blessing which one may not solicit; no human being for 
whom intercession may not be offered; no step should be 
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taken without asking divine counsel, and no enterprise 
engaged in without invocation of the divine blessing. Theo- 
doret refers to the time of taking a meal and making a 
journey as special periods for prayer. This injunction, “pray 
without ceasing,” the apostle did not think it necessary to 
explain any more than the declaration “praying night and 
day that we might see your face ” (iii, 10); nor did he seek to 
show the congruity of both with the other and apparently 
contradictory expression, “labouring night and day, because we 
would not be chargeable unto any of you” (ii, 9). Prayerful- 
ness therefore should always characterize us, that spirit of 
devotion which ever realizes the nearness of God and our 
relation to Him, the heart filled with unspoken adoration, 
and with those profound and struggling aspirations which 
the apostle calls unutterable groanings. Prayer in its ful- 
ness comprises all this complex variety of emotions. So 
great are our wants and so weak is our faith, that the old 
words are still true, “hitherto ye have asked nothing.” The 
precept is not fulfilled by observing set hours of prayer, 
nor does obedience to it necessitate monastic seclusion 
(Augustine, iv, 427). Chrysostom’s connection is, that prayer 
is the way or means of enabling one to rejoice evermore, 
or as Theophylact adds, 6 yap éOicQeis 6uidety TO Oc will 
always possess ground of joy. 

(Ver. 18.) év wravti evyapioreire—“in every thing give 
thanks.” See under i, 2. The precept is universal in sphere, 
as the two before it are continuous in time (Philip. iv, 6). 
The phrase éy wrayre cannot mean at every time but in “ every 
thing.” See 2 Cor. ix, 8, where zavrore is associated with it. 
See under Ephes. v, 20; Col. iii, 22,23. As there is no ex- 
ception, adverse things are not excluded. In the dungeon at 
Philippi Paul and Silas sang praises unto God, and it is good 
to be afflicted. There is nothing on this side of eternal pun- 
ishment that ought not to fill us with thankfulness. Thanks 
especially for mercies—for privileged existence; for continued 
means of grace; for the growth of divine life in the soul; 
for what blesses us now; for what is promised to bless us 
through eternity, as well as for all that disciplines us for it— 
for all this should humble and hearty thanks be given, 
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Touro yup OeAnua Qeod év Xpior@ "Inco ets buas— for this is 
God’s will in Christ Jesus toward you.” The minor variatioa 
of reading need not be noticed, éoriv being found in D! E' FG. 
The singular rodro seems to refer to the previous clause only, and 
not also to the other clauses before it. Grotius and Schott 
take in the clauses commanding prayer and thanksgiving, and 
the precept enjoining joy is also comprised in the reference by 
a-Lapide, Méller in De Wette, Jowett, and, with hesitation, 
Alford. The apostle can scarcely have regarded all these pre- 
cepts as being so much in unity, that he might characterize 
them by rodro. This O¢Anua is not the decretum diwinum, 
special or unique, as Schott supposes, though it may imply it, 
—such a reference would have required the use of the article— 
but it is God’s will in its nearer form given or expressed for us. 
The absence of the article may, as Ellicott suggests (iv, 3), 
point out that.thanksgiving is only one of many portions of 
the divine will. The phrase é€v Xpict@ “Iycov represents the 
sphere in which this divine will exhibits itself. Theophylact 
and Cicumenius in their explanations exchange ey for dia, as 
if it denoted means or medium, dia ry Tod "Iycot Xpirroo 
cuvepyias. Eis yuas is “ towards you,” and not, as the Vulgate, 
im vobis. 

(Ver. 19.) To Ivevua un oBévvute—“ Quench not the Spirit.” 
The verb often occurs, and means literally “to put out a fire or 
a light” (Matt. xii, 20; xxv, 8; Ephes. vi, 16; Heb. xi, 34; 
Sept., Is. xl, 3; Lev. vi, 12; Job xxi,17). Its tropical sense 
is evident, ryv aydarny (Song of Solomon viii, 7); ry ydpay 
(Joseph., B. Jud., vi, 1, 4); Ouywoy (Ailian., Hist. Var., vi. 1; Plato, 
De Leg., 888 A); ro €ugdutov rvedua (Galen, De Theriac., i, 17) ; 
aTroo Siva TO Tvedua (Plut., De Defect. Orac., p. 419 B). The 
word is also applied to the wind, and there are similar phrases 
in the Latin classics. Wetstein in loc. The zvetua is viewed 
as a flame, “He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with 
fire” (Matt. 111,11). Compare Acts ii, 3; xviii, 25 ; and in 2 Tim. 
i, 6, avafwupety is the opposite of cBéwute. TO ILvedua is the 
Spirit of God, and this meaning is not to be diluted in any way. 
This Divine Being dwells in the hearts of believers; their 
bodies are His shrine. He is the Enlightener, Purifier, Inter- 
cessor, Comforter, Sealer, the Earnest, the First Fruits. The 
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figure in the verb is striking, and did the verse form part of a 
series of ordinary practical counsels, it might mean that the 
Spirit within us as Quickener and Sanctifier was not to be 
thwarted by unthankfulness (Calvin), or, as the Greek fathers, 
by an unholy life, by sprinkling water upon it or not supplying 


oil (Chrysostom). The joy, the.prayer, and the thanksgiving 


enjoined in the previous verses are the fruit of the Spirit, and 
He Himself, the Divine Producer and Sustainer, is now referred 
toin person. The verse would thus be nearly parallel to Ephes. 
iv, 30. But the following context suggests a more special . 
signification. The apostle seems to refer to the Spirit in His 
extraordinary manifestations, so frequent in the church at that 
early period, and one of them he specifies in the following 
verse. Some of these are described in 1 Cor. xii—* word of 
wisdom,” “word of knowledge,” “faith,” “gifts of healing,” 
“ working of miracles,” “prophecy,” “discernment of spirits,” 
“divers kinds of tongues,” “ interpretation of tongues,” “ diver- 
sities of gifts, but the same spirit,” “these all wrought by 
one and the selfsame spirit,’ “dividing to every man seve- 
rally as he will.” Those gifts of the Spirit appearing in the 
church were not to be rudely repelled, for they were “given 
to profit withal.” We do not know the state of the Thessa- 
lonian church, so that it is perhaps too much to say with 
Olshausen, on the one hand, that the apostle had no presenti- 
ment that the Thessalonians were in danger of becoming a prey 
to fanaticism, though this was the case later, as is seen in the 
second epistle, and too much to deny on the other hand, with 
Hofmann, that there was any disinclination to spiritual utter- 
ances. The counsel is general, but may imply that there was 
a tendency to repress such spiritual utterances, from a rigid 
love of order and dread of irregular and infectious enthusiasm, 
for all these gifts were liable to abuse. From the abuse they 
were not to argue against the use, or forbid the genuine because 
of the spurious manifestation. 

(Ver. 20.) ILpogyretas un é€ov0everre— despise not prophe- 
syings.” The verb, literally “to set at nought,” is found in 
various parts of the New Testament; the other form, € £ovdevour, 
being found in Mark ix, 12, ovev being also a later form of 


‘ovdev (Lobeck, Phrynichus, p. 182). Foran account of the rank 
0) 
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and office of the zpogijrns in the New Testament, see under 
Ephes. ii, 20, and iv, 11. The prophet was next in honour and 
position to the apostles; he was a teacher directly inspired by 
the Holy Ghost, uttering, suddenly and consciously, and with 
strange power, revelations which had not of necessity in them 
any disclosure of the future. The prophet’'s impulse was under 
his own control, and his teaching was to “edification, exhortation, 
and comfort.” His special function was toward them which 
believe—it was not to win converts, but to promote spiritual 
progress, though not specially or exclusively, for there belonged 
to him the awful power of laying bare men’s hearts and character 
by flashing a sudden light upon them; and a plain man (?d:wrns), 
or an unbelieving man (a@zaros), who felt his nature so read 
would be so struck that, “falling down on his face, he will 
worship God, and report that God is in you of a truth” (1 Cor. 
xii, 14). Prophecy, therefore, in the primitive church, served a 
vital and momentous purpose. Compare Acts xi, 27; xiii, 1; 
xv, 32; xix, 6; Rom. xii, 6. Teaching, as distinct from prophe- 
sying, was more human and equable in its character “as the 
reflective development of thought,” was not so original, and 
might not produce those instantaneous and alarming results. 
These prophesyings they were not to despise, but were ever to 
welcome them as divine manifestations. The apostle gives 
direction to the prophets themselves in 1 Cor. xiv, 26-33. A 
proneness to set prophesyings and all such uncommon chavis- 
mata at nought might originate in the church, because either 
impostors might make pretensions to the gift and lead the 
simple astray by their false lights, or because fanatics might 
become their own dupes, and give out for supernatural utterances 
their own wretched delusions. But there is no ground for 
supposing that in Thessalonica prophecy was depreciated in 
comparison with the more dazzling gift of tongues, as was the 
case at Corinth (1 Cor. xiv, 1,5). We find Paul disobeying 
prophecy, and the earnest dissuasives based upon it (Acts xxi, 
4, 14). : ‘ 

(Ver. 21.) ravra 6& Soxtjmagere— but prove all things.” 
The particle de is omitted in the Textus Receptus, and is not 
found in AN! and many mss., nor in the Peshito or Coptic 
versions, nor in many quotations in the fathers. But it is 
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~ found in BDFKL2:,in both Latin versions, in the Philoxe- 


nian Syriac, in the Gothic version, and in several patristic 
citations. The genuineness is thus amply supported. Some of 
the fathers might omit it pro libertate citandi, and it might 
fall out from being next to éo in the following word, or be left 
out from a desire to make the verse a terse onl disconnected 
maxim. The reading dox:uaforres has no real authority, nor has 
kai in connection with the next clause. The verb means, to 
put to the test, to try whether a thing should be accepted, 
“the proved becoming the approved.” See 1 Cor. iii, 13. The 
injunction, begun by de after a negative clause, stands in anti- 
thesis to the previous command, and vaya is thus restricted 
by the context. The clause by itself is an excellent maxim of 
general significance and application, but the sense is fairly 
limited to the subject in hand. “Do not put down the pro- 
phesyings, but subject them to the proof—ras évtrws rpogy- 
relas—this being said lest they should think that he had opened 
the Bjua to all” (Chrysostom). What the test to be applied is 
we are not here informed. In1 Cor. xiv, 29, 30, 31, one rule is 
given, prescribing the order and succession of the utterances to 
prevent confusion. There was also a gift in the early church 
—the discernment of spirits, dcaxpices mvevuarwv (1 Cor. xii, 
10; xiv, 29). Ellicott, after Neander, would apply this injunc- 
tion specially to the class so gifted, but the text does not 
directly warrant such a limitation. The church so admonished 
would, however, fulfil the command in and through a yapioua, 
if any of her members possessed it; if not, they must apply 
their own spiritual discernment, which in those days of spiritual 
enlightenment and fulness might be endowed with sufficient 
keenness of insight for the purpose. Compare the injunction 
in 1 John iv, 1, doxiuakere Ta mveyuatra—a general injunction, 
accompanied by a simple and decisive test, the confession of 
Christ come in the flesh being proof of possessing the Spirit 
of God, while the denial of this primary truth characterized 
Antichrist. 

+o kadov KaTéxere—“hold fast the good.” For the adjective, 
which is not here in result different from aya@or in v, 15, see 
under Gal. vi, 9. Donaldson’s Cratylus, § 334. For he verb, 


“compare Luke viii, 15; 1 Cor, xi, 2; xv, 2; Heb. iii, 6. Though 
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there be no connecting particle, the clause seems to be naturally 
joined to the one before it. The meaning will then be, “ hold » 
fast that element or species of prophesying to which the epithet 
xaNoy is applicable.” It is not a general or disconnected maxim, 
though the clause is asyndetic, as if it meant, keep the good 
you at present possess (Hofmann). On the other hand, Flatt 
takes it as referring as much to the following clause as to the 
preceding one. While it does refer especially to the clause, 
“prove all things,” and is its natural consequent, the testing 
being satisfactory, it may be regarded as transitional to the 
more general injunction coming after it, cadov suggesting its 
antithesis zovypot; and caréyere, “hold by,” being opposed to 
atréxeaOe, “hold away.” 

(Ver. 22.) dad ravros eiSous rovnpod amrexerPe—* abstain 
from every kind of evil” (Rom. xii, 9). EZdog is originally 
what presents itself to the eye—figure, or form—often used in 
Homer of a human appearance ; also in Luke iii, 22, cwuatico 
elder; Luke ix, 29, ro efdos tot rpocwrov; John v, 37, ore 
eldos avTov éwoakate; 2 Cor. v, 7, “we walk by faith,” ov dia — 
etdous, “not by acon ” the objects of faith being unseen ; 
Xenoph., Cyr op., i, 2, 1, efdog pev kaddtcros. In these cases 
appearance is aes to form, and does not mean mere 
semblance without reality. The Authorized Version reads, “ all 
appearance of evil,” that is, avoid even what bears the aspect 
of evil, though it may not be really evil, externa species quae mali 
suspicionem concitare possit (Wolf). This notion is found in 
some of the older English versions—in Wycliffe, in the Rheims, 
and in Cranmer; Tyndale having, “all suspicious things,” and 
the Vulgate, on omni mala specie. It is also adopted by 
Luther, Calvin, Piscator, Grotius, Michaelis, Wordsworth, and 
Webster and Wilkinson. But, as has been said, the antithesis 
is not between what is really good and what is evil only in 
appearance—schein—a meaning also which efdo¢ cannot bear. 
But the noun may signify sort, ‘kind, or species—species under 
the genus—and the specie of the Vulgate i is by many so under- 
stood: thus, efdos kat yévos (Plato, eee 990 £). This is the 
view of the majority of modern interpreters. See Wetstein in 
loc. The Greek fathers seem to have entertained the same 
view, as Chrysostom explains the clause after quoting it, ui) 
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TOUTOU % éxelvou UAN ad TavTos. This exegesis assumes that 
Tovnpov is a substantive; but Bengel, Pelt, Schott, and Lasch 
take it as an adjective, von jeder Boon Art; ab omni specie 
mala (Vulgate), and the Syriac has Jaro a Qos Nes <. Bengel, 
Middleton, Tittmann, and Schott contend that if zovnpov were 
a substantive, it would have the article prefixed to it. But, 
first, the article would be necessary if zovnpod referred to some 
distinct element of the zavra in the previous verse; and, 
secondly, the article is not necessary to abstract adjectives 
when the totality of what is specified is not intended, but only 
a part (Kiihner, § 486); caxa cal atoypa érpagéev: Tpitov . 
eidos ayalod (Plato, Rep., II, 357 c). Heb. v, 14. Chrysos- 
tom, in one of his Homilies, has ovdév éotw xaxias etSos OTep 
atoAynrov. Then, thirdly, if zovypod were an adjective, the 
antithesis to ro kadev would be greatly weakened ; and, lastly, 
an adjective would scarcely agree with efdos as signifying kind 
or species. From every kind or form of evil were they to 
abstain in thought and deed; from whatever would prompt 
them to retaliate, chill their joy, hinder their prayers, inter- 
rupt or limit their thanksgivings, or lead them to frown on 
spiritual utterances; from everything “in doctrine or in 
conduct” (Theedoret) which might bring them spiritual injury 
in their individual or ecclesiastical capacity. 

The commentators have remarked that some of the fathers 
use a peculiar quotation which has been thought to throw 
some light on these clauses. The phrase is yiverOe doximor 
tparelita, “become ye approved money-changers.” The 
clause is connected immediately with this verse, and quoted as 
if it formed a portion of this epistle by Clement of Alexandria, 
Basil the Great, Ambrose, and Athanasius; the citation of the 
Alexandrian Cyril and that of the apostolical constitutions are 
somewhat different, and do not directly connect themselves 
with the verses before us. Various sources have been assigned 
to it by those who have employed it. Clement of Alexandria 
assigns it generally to Scripture, 7 yeady; Cyril of Alexandria 
ascribes it to Paul, and after quoting it adds verses 21 and 
22 of this chapter. Similarly, and without quoting these verses 
so fully, Origen, Jerome, and Epiphanius ascribe it to Christ. 
Usher thought that it was taken from the Apocryphal Gospel 
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according to the Hebrews. The probability is that it is one of 
- Christ’s unwritten utterances, many of which must have been — 
preserved and handed down in the early church. Compare 
1 Cor. vii, 10; Acts xx, 35. But the connection of this pjya 
dypapov with the verses under discussion, though somewhat 
striking in the patristic writings, is in reality very slender. It 
is but the echo of ddximor in doxyuagere, with some slight re- 
semblance of thought which might be imaged in the work of 
a nummularius. Hansel, however, imagining that the apostle 
had the utterance before his mind, has wrought out the idea to 
its full extent, in the belief that it throws a new light upon 
verses 21 and 22. His paraphrase is, “The good money keep ; 
with every sort of bad money have nothing to do; act as expe- 
rienced money-changers ; all the money presented to you as 
good, test.” The illustration is artificial and far-fetched, though 
it is adopted by Baumgarten-Crusius, and allowed by 
Neander. But if such were the usage, the wording must 
have been different, as Liinemann. Besides, efdos cannot of 
itself mean money—eidos voudc~atros—nor would the verb 
améxerbe be at all applicable, for the turn of thought would be, 
not keep away from it, but put it away from you. The quota- 
tions from the fathers referred to in this paragraph may be 
found in Suicer’s Theswurus, sub voce tpare€itns ; and a list of 
the supposed unwritten utterances of Christ may be seen in 
Fabricius, Codex Apocr. Novi Testamenti, pp. 321-335, with a 
long note on the one in question. 

(Ver. 23.)  Avros de 6 Ocos Tits elpins ayiaoa tpuas 
oroTeAcis—* Now may the God of peace Himself sanctify 
you wholly.” Ae is transitional to another theme—not 
in full contrast to what has been stated, but rather 
complementary. They are enjoined to abstain from vengeful 
acts, and to cherish beneficent feelings; to act towards 
those among them as their condition and character sug- 
gested and required; to be continuous in spiritual gladness, 
in prayer and thanksgiving ; not to repress spiritual manifesta- 
tions, but to apply a spiritual discernment to them ; to appro- 
priate what was good in them, and to abstain from every 
species of evil. These are so many detached elements of sanc- 
tification, which are pressed upon them, and which- only 
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through divine grace they could possess or exhibit, and through 
feailiy often only in an imperfect degree. His heart’s ne 
for them is now summed up in this concluding and comprehen- 
sive prayer. It can scarcely be said to be in contrast with 
them and the efforts which they might be able to make, as 
De Wette, Ellicott, Alford, Liinemann—for though in form, 
indeed, prayer is in contrast with precept, yet this is rather a 
prayer to God to strengthen them for all those duties which 
had been set before them, by developing their perfect sanctifi- 
cation. They are bidden to do those duties, and God himself is 
implored to sanctify them. Ae implies that the subject, though 
connected, is different from what precedes; they are enjoined 
to do, but He is implored to give. Avros is emphatic—Himself 
and none other; and indeed none other than He can be so 
appealed to, or can answer such an appeal. Winer, § 24, 5. 
The genitive e’p;ys points to Him as its continuous giver or 
producer, and thus characterizes Him, die dominirenden 
Kigenschajten (Scheuerlein, p. 115). Peace is that inner tran- 
quillity resulting from divine acceptance and growing assimila- 
tion to the divine image, whichis inwrought by God,and sustained 
by His Spirit. See under Ephes. i, 2; Col. 111, 15; and especially 
under Philip. iv, 7. It is out of the question to refer the noun 
to the distant cognate verb in the 13th verse. ‘Ayiaoa, not 
used by the classics, occurs often in the Septuagint and New 
Testament, and means to make dytos ; hence believers are 
called of HY LAT EVOL (Acts xx, 32; xxvi, 185.1 Cor. i, 2; Jude 1), 
See under Ephes. i, 1. 

The adjective éAoreAes occurs only here in the New 
Testament, though it is sometimes found in later Greek 
writers; and the adverb occurs in the version of Aquila 
(Deut. xiii, 17). It signifies, complete in reference to amount, 
that in which nothing is wanting essential to aim or end. 
Thus the Vulgate, per omnia, or as Cicumenius explains it, 
zoutéctt bdous Ov bAwy. The emphatic order of the words is 
thus preserved, and the pronoun and adjective kept in natural 
concord. Others, however, take dAoreAecs in an ethical sense, 


- and as the accusative of result—sanctify you so that you 


become entire or perfect. So the Claromontane Latin, ad 
perfectionem ; Jerome gives us the alternative, per omnea vel 
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in omnibus sive plenos et perfectos; and this last view is 
adopted by Ambrosiaster, Erasmus, Estius, Koppe, Pelt. But 
the other interpretation is preferable, as being the simpler, and 
as it keeps distinct the meaning of the two compound 
adjectives— 

Kal OAdKAnpov buav TO TveOMa Kal 4 YuxXy Kal TO Toma 
Gpéurros . . . thpnOein7—“and entire may your spirit and 
soul and body be preserved blameless.” By cai he passes on 
to the particulars, annexing to the more general prayer the 
specific petition. Winer, § 53,3. The adjective oddKxAnpos is, 
whole in all its parts, explained in James i, 4, as ev pydevi 
Aerdouevor, “wanting in nothing,” and this is the only other 
place of the New Testament in which the word occurs. The 
cognate noun, dAoKAnpiav—‘“his perfect soundness ”—is applied 
in Acts iii, 16, to the state of the lame man after being 
healed, and the adjective describes the unchipped or unbroken 
stones of which an altar might be built, in Deut. xxvii, 6. 
In Ezek. xv, 5, it represents the Hebrew on, and similarly 
in 1 Mace. iv, 47, \cAovs odAoKAHpous KaTa Tov vouoy ; applied 
also to a full week in Lev. xxiii, 15; and in Deut. xvi, 6, 
in the Alexandrian Recension. Is. i, 6; Wisdom xv, 3. 
Josephus employs it to denote the physical symmetry of the 
priests (A ntzq., ii, 2, 2); and Philo uses it both of priests and 
victims..(De Vict., 2; De Of, 1). Plato, Leg. vi, 759 ©; 
Stallbaum’s Note, vol. X, § 2, p. 140; Phaedrus, p. 250 c; 
Ast., Lex. Platon., sub voce; Trench, Synon., § 22; Wetstein, in 
loc. The adjective standing here as a secondary predicate 
belongs to all the substantives, rvetua, Wux7, cua, though 
agreeing in gender with the nearest one, to which the Autho- 
rized Version wrongly confines it. Winer, § 59, 5. It describes 
a sanctification in which no element of God’s purpose is 
unrealized, or of a believer's perfection is absent or defective, 
and that in every part of our nature. The verb typéw is used 
of divine guardianship (John xvii, 11, 12, 15; Rev. iii, 10; Jude 
21). The preservation of spirit, soul, and body, is characterized 
as dueurros, the adverb qualifying the verb. Compare ii, 10 ; 
iii, 13. The preservation is embodied in this holiness which 
shall incur no censure, as being perfect in nature (6\oTeNeis), 
and complete in extent (6AoxAijpov) ; and the period is— 
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€v TH Tapovola Tov Kuplou nuav “Inootd Xpicrov, “in the 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ,’—not “unto,” as in the 
Authorized Version. This prayer for the preservation of our 
whole nature will be found answered at the Second Advent 
(1 John ii, 28). See iii, 13. The clause is closely connected with 
aueurrows. And the apostle rested his confidence on God’s 
unchanging truthfulness, for he at once adds— 

(Ver. 24.) IIoros 6 kadav tuds O¢ Kat roujoee—* Faithful is 
he that calleth you who also will perform or do it.” Tlerés is 
emphatic in position, and the participle designates God as the 
Caller, the idea of time being dropped. Winer, § 45, 7. It is 
not to be taken for the aorist, and the reference is to God, as in 
the Pauline theology. See under Gal. i, 6; v, 8. The faithful- 
ness of God is unchallenged, carrying out every purpose which 
He has formed, and fulfilling every promise which He has 
made (1 Cor. 1,9; x, 13; 2 Cor. i; 18;'2 Thess. iii, 3; 2°Tim. ii, 
13; Heb. x, 23; Is. xlix, 7). Calling is God’s initial work, leading 
to justification and final glorification (Rom. viii, 30). Whatever 
pledge that calling implies—and it implies perfection—He will 
. fulfil; as He calls so also (cai) will He perform. There needs 

no formal accusative to zroujore, as is supplied in some codices ; 
neither zavra ravra (Olshausen), nor was wh wiinsche (De 
Wette), nor yet exactly éf @ écadecev, though that be the 
result. The verb is used alone in relative sentences (Thucy- 
dides, v, 70, and Poppo’s note). Koch refers to Schoemann, 
ad Iswewm, p. 372. He will do what is involved in the call, 
and comprehended in the prayer; not merely, 7d aueurTos 
iuas TnpnOnvae (Liinemann), but also what is included in the 
previous part of the prayer, ay:aca: vuas oAoTeXes. Baum- 
garten-Crusius takes occasion to remark, Der Klang solcher 
Stellen ist prddestinativisch ; and then proceeds to reply to 
his own observations, that he may remove from his readers 
such an impression. Three injunctions follow. First— 

(Ver. 25.)’ AdeAgot, tpocevxer be epi iy.ov—“ Brethren, pray 
for us.” The same request is made in other epistles (Rom. xv, 
30; Ephes. vi, 19; Col. iv, 3; 2 Thess. iii, 1; Heb. xili, 18. 
Compare 2 Cor. i, 11). The verb is sometimes followed by 
bmép, and for the distinction, if any, between the two preposi- 
tions, see under Ephes. vi, 19. For their use in another con- 
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nection, see under Gal. i, 4. The Greek commentators call 
attention to the request as a proof of the apostle’s humility. 
That Timothy and Silvanus are included is quite likely as they 
are comprised in the opening salutation. Prayer for them on 
the part of the church would prove its living interest in 
them, and a sympathy with their labours and trials, and would 
doubtless comprehend earnest petition for divine blessing on 
them in person, and in all the arduous evangelical toil in 
which they were engaged. A second injunction is— 

(Ver. 26.) ’Acracac0e rovs adeApovs Tavras ev PtiAjatt 
wylg—* Salute all the brethren with a holy kiss.” Had the _ 
injunction been “ Salute one another,” as in some other places, 
it might have been regarded as addressed to the church. But 
it is given to one class, and they are charged to salute all the 
brethren—the class on whom the obligation devolved being 
probably those who were over them in the Lord. The pres- 
byters were to salute all the brethren, probably in the apostle’s 
name—“being absent he greets them through others ””—a¢ 
OTav Aéywuev irnoov avTov avT’ éuov (Chrysostom). The 
verse plainly implies that those who received the epistle 
were to salute all the others. Hofmann, approved by Riggen- 
bach, wrongly holds, on the other hand, that as verse 25 is ad- 
dressed to all the Thessalonians, this verse also has the same ~ 
application, the meaning being—“ Deliver my salutation in 
connection with the holy kiss to all the brethren ; and this the 
Thessalonians did collectively, when on hearing these words 
they kissed one another.” But the simple terms will not 
warrant such a deduction. 

The greeting was to assume a special form—éy ¢idjuare, ev 
being instrument; the kiss conveyed the salutation. It is called 
holy, wyiw, as being the token and symbol of Christian affection, 
and not the form of mere civility or worldly courtesy. The 
same epithet is employed in Rom. xvi, 16; 1 Cor. xvi, 20; 
2 Cor. xiii, 12, where also aAXijAous isemployed. In 1 Peter v, 
14, the phrase is ty piArjuate ayannys. The apostle sometimes 
reverses the position of the noun and adjective, as in some of 
these passages—the difference being, according to Fritzsche, 
as between osculum Christianum, and Christianwm osculum 
(Ad. Rom., vol. III, 310). Theodoret from the epithet aytov 


a7 
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infers that the kiss was not to be a doAepdv piAnua like 


that of Judas. As may be seen from many passages in the 
Old Testament, not only near relations of both sexes kissed 
one another, as parents and children and members of the same 
household, but also persons unrelated, in token of friendship 
or under the guise of it. Among the Greeks and Romans the 
custom prevailed ; and, among Persians and Arabs, the mode 
of kissing part of the person and dress was indicative of rank. 
The Christian kiss here enjoined was continued in the early 
church—both in the East and West. It was apparently observed 
at first without distinction of sex, as the verse before us would 
seem toimply. The Apostolical Constitutions say—* Then,” 
that is, at the end of the service, “let the men give the men, 
and the women the women, the Lord’s kiss, but let no one do it 
in deceit, as Judas betrayed the Lord with a kiss” (Lib. ii, 57). 
Again, at the end of a form of prayer for the faithful, “let the 
deacons say to all, Salute ye one another with a holy kiss” (Lib. 
viii, 11). In the Eastern churches the men and women sat on 
opposite sides of the building. Justin the martyr records, that 
after the administration of baptism and the prayers accompany- 
ing it, “ we salute one another with a holy kiss” (Apol., i, 65). 
Thus Tertullian argues that a Christian woman should not marry 
a heathen, as he would be unwilling to allow her to go to the 
prisons to embrace the martyr in his chains, or at other times 
to give the kiss of peace to a brother. The kiss was also given 
‘to persons newly baptized, as is mentioned both by Cyprian 
and Augustine (Cyprian, Hp. 59; Bingham, iv, 49). Tertullian 
says, Jeywnantes habita oratione cum fratribus subtrahwnt 
osculum pacis,quod est signaculum orationrs (De Oratione, xvii, 
vol. I, p. 569, Opera, ed. Gihler). The kiss was given before 
the distribution of the elements at the Eucharist, and it was 
also given to the bishop and to the presbyter on their conse- 
eration (Bingham, Antiquities, ii, 11, § 10; 1, 19, § 17; iv, 
6,§ 15). It was called eon, pax, and osculum jpacis—hence 
the phrase dare pacem, tiv etpiyyy didocPa; and Clement of 
Alexandria gives it’‘the epithet wvori«dy, as in contrast to the 
shainelessness of those who do nothing but make the churches 
resound with kissing, not having love within. “ We dispense 
the affections of the soul by a chaste and closed mouth” 
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(Pedag,, iii, 11, vol. I, p. 329). Athenagoras warns against the 
abuse of the custom—* the Logos has said, If any one kiss a 
second time because it has given him pleasure, he sins” (Legat., 
32). See a chapter on the subject in Augusti, Handbuch der 
Christ. Archaeol., vol. II, p. 718. The custom is still found in 
the Coptic church, and in the Greek Church at Easter, though in 
the early church it was omitted on Good Friday in reference to 
the kiss of Judas. It fell into disuse in the Latin church about 
the thirteenth century, and a relic or picture called oseulatoriwm 
was handed round the congregation that each one might kiss 
it. Du Cange, sw) voce Osculum. Palmer’s Origines Liturg., LU, 
p. 102. 

(Ver. 27.) “Evopxigw tuas tov Kupiov, avayvocOjvar Thy érto- 
ToAny rao Tols adeApois—“ I adjure you by the Lord that 
this epistle be read to all the brethren.” D*F K Ly have the 
simple verb opxié#—the compound being found in A BD'E, 
17. The Received Text inserts aylow before adeAdois, 
with AK L&%, many versions, and some fathers. But the 
epithet is omitted in BDF RN!, and the Claromontane Latin. 
The evidence from the MSS. is strongly against the word, 
though the versions are in its favour. Lachmann refuses it, 
but Tischendorf has admitted it in his seventh edition ; Ellicott 
and Riggenbach bracket it, but Liinemann and Alford reject 
it. The word is at all events suspicious. The verb with its two 
accusatives—that of the persons adjured, and that of Him by 
whom adjuration is made—involves an argument for the 
Lord’s divinity (Mark v, 7; Acts xix, 13). Grotius, Pelt, and 
Olshausen needlessly understand 1} before Kvprov. On the verb 
as condemned by the Atticists, see Phrynichus, ed. Lobeck, 
p. 360. 

The verb avayweckw in the active is often followed by the 
thing or author read, and occasionally by é7:; in the passive 
it has here the dative after it—not of those by whom, but of 
those to whom the epistle was to, be read (Luke iv, 16; Acts xv, 
11; 2 Cor. i1i,15; Col. iv,16). The infinitive aorist in sentences 
of command may not refer to a single act (Alford), but it may 
imply that the thing is to be done instantly, for the use is more 
general in such sentences, though the present would have 
implied that the action was in course of performance, and the 
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future that it would take place at some indefinite period ‘to 
come. According to Stallbaum the action is represented as 
unconditioned by time (Huthyd., p. 140), or it may command 
the simple performance of the action (Lobeck, Phrynichus, 
p. 751; Schmalfeld, p. 346). “All the brethren” implies a 
public assembly of the brotherhood in Thessalonica, not in 
the whole of Macedonia (Bengel, Flatt), in the same way as the 
Old Testament was read in the synagogue. The command, 
then, is simply that the epistle be openly read to the assembled 
church, but not for the purpose of recognizing it as a genuine 
letter of the apostle (Michaelis). The letters forged in his name 
belong to a later period. (There was often a recitatio of a 
newly composed work prior to its publication. Tacitus, Dialog. 
De Oratore, 9, p. 358, vol. IV, Opera, ed. Ruperti.) But why this 
strong adjuration to do a work so natural and so necessary as 
to read to the church an epistle sent to them by their founder ? 
The adjuration is not meant to secure that the epistle should 
not be undervalued as the substitute for the apostle’s own 
personal presence, so earnestly longed for (Hofmann). Nor is 
it any proof of a later origin, or of a time when an epistle was 
reckoned a sacred composition, treated with a special 
solemnity, and frequently read. The aorist does not imply 
such a frequency, and there is nothing abnormal in the request 
that a letter designed for a Christian community should be 
read by all of them, zaouv having the stress upon it. 
Jowett’s two surmises are alike groundless—either that the 
apostle doubted the good faith of the rulers, or was not com- 
pletely master of his own words. The one has no sure basis, 
and the other is derogatory to the writer, and unsubstantiated 
by any critical analysis of his style, or by any true estimate of his 
modes of expression—words being with him the faithful vehicle 
of thought and emotion. Nor can we say with Theodoret, that 
there was a likelihood (eixds) that those who got the epistle 
might keep it back from some members of the church, there 
being no hint that the presbyters were so alienated from the 
church that they might be tempted to such a course (Olshausen). 
Still the language is strong, and is not found anywhere else. 
All that we are warranted to say is that the apostle felt that 
the contents of the letter were so important, so suited to the 
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spiritual wants of the people, that he was very anxious that 
every member of the church should hearst read, and therefore 
puts them under solemn oath to secure this result. For the 
letter touched on their first reception of the gospel and its 
blessed fruits’; on the trials which they had encountered, and 
his own earnest desire and frustrated efforts to revisit them , 
on his disinterestedness when he laboured among them, and the 
joy which he had in their progress; on the fulness of comfort 
set apart for those distracted by sorrow and anxiety about the 
relation of the dead to the Second Advent—that solace edged 
with a word of warning to those whose minds had become 
unsettled, and who, by their indolence, were bringing discredit 
on the new religion. The entire epistle—so simple, and some- 
what historical —was the immediate and natural disclosure of his 
heart toward them. Perhaps in the prospect of writing letters 
to other churches, he enjoined the reading of this first one 
written by him. They might not know how they were to deal 
with it, or when, how far, or to whom, to make known its con- 
tents. He, therefore, solves all such difficulties, and at once 
adjures them to read it publicly to the assembled church. 
Quod Paulus cum adjuratione jubet, id Roma sub anathemate 
prohibet (Bengel). The inferential structure raised on this 
verse by Wordsworth is conjecture without great plausibility, 
so far, at least, as the Thessalonian church is concerned, how- 
ever it might be in subsequent centuries. 

(Ver. 28.) ‘H yapis tot Kuptov quay Incod Xpicrou mel’ 
vuev—*The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you.” 
For these names see under Ephes. i, 2. The grace of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, in its fulness, he implored upon them—of 
Him who in love took upon Him their nature and became 
Jesus—of Him the Anointed One, the Christ, who is now at 
the right hand of the Father, as Lord of all. That grace adapts 
itself to every want, to every variety and element of spiritual 
condition. See under Ephes. i, 2. 

In the epistles are found varying forms of the concluding 
salutation. Those most resembling the one before us are Rom. 
xvi, 24—“the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all ;” 
_ 2 Thess. ii, 18—“the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with 
you all;” 1 Cor. xvi, 23—“The grace of the Lord Jesus be with 
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you.” There are shorter forms—Col. iv, 18; 2 Tim. iv, 22— 
“Grace be with you;” Titus iii, 13—“Grace be with you all;” 
1 Tim. vi, 21—“ Grace be with thee ;” and there are also longer 
ones—Gal., vi, 18—“The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with 
your spirit, brethren;” Philip. iv, 23, and Phile. 25—*“ The. 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with your spirit ;” and the 
full benediction is (2 Cor. xiii, 14)—“The grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the communion of the 
Holy Ghost be with you all;” and in Ephes. vi, 24, it is— 
“Grace be with all those that love our Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity.” 

The ’Awjy of the Received Text, though supported by 
A D??K LX, and some fathers, is scarcely to be accepted—it 
is not found in BD!F, and the Latin versions. Lachmann 
and Tischendorf omit it, as it may have been an ecclesiastical 
addition or response. 

The subscription, with its many variations, has no authority, 
being added by some copyist of an unknown date. 
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ECOND THESSALONIANS. 


SHCOND THESSALONIANS. 


CHAPTER IT. 


(Ver. 1.) ILavAos cat Sirovaves cat TiucOeos TH exkAXAnola 
Oercaroukéwy év Oew Tatpi nuov kat Kupio “Incot Xpirra— 
“Paul and Silvanus and Timotheus to the Church of the 
Thessalonians in God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
The address is the same as in the First Epistle, with the 
addition of jury after rarpi. See under i, 1, for some of its ” 
peculiarities. There are some minor variations and corrections 
in the reading which need not be recounted. 

(Ver. 2.) xapis vuiv Kat elpjvy aro Ocod TraTpos jury Kat 
Kuplov Incod Xpiarov—“ grace to you and peace from God 
our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ.” The yuoy after 
marpos is doubtful, though it has in its favour AF K LR, the 
Vulgate, both the Syriac versions, and the Coptic version, with 
Chrysostom, Theodoret, &c. It is omitted in BD, in the 
Claromontane Latin, and in Theophylact. The external 
authority is great, and probably prevails over the conjecture 
that »udév may have been inserted for the sake of conformity 
to the opening salutations in many other epistles (Rom. i, 7; 
ip@er, 4252-220 or: i, 2; Ephes, i, 2; Philip: i, 2;, Coli, 2; 
Phile. 3). There is little probability that the pronoun was 
omitted in this verse on account of its occurrence in the first 
verse. Tischendorf omits it, Lachmann brackets it, Griesbach 
prefixes his mark of omissio minus probabilis. Uarpos is 
used absolutely in Gal. i, 3, and in the pastoral epistles, 1 Tim, 
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i, 2; 2 Tim. i, 2; Titus i, 4; but in the two first citations there 
is a various reading, not, however, of preporiderant value. For 
the sense of the terms see under Ephes. i, 2 ; Gal-1, Tye 

The apostle, as is his wont, now thanks God for them—for 
their spiritual progress, and for their patience under persecution 
and afllictions, those afflictions being tokens of God's righteous 
judgment, which will reward them and punish their enemies ; 
and the period of retribution is the personal revelation of the 
Lord Jesus from heaven in glory at the final day. 

(Ver. 3.) Evyapioreiy ofelhouey To Oew wdyToTe wept Vmor, 
ade\poi—* We are bound to give thanks to God always for 
you, brethren.” See under 1 Thess. i, 3; Ellicott on Col. i, 12. 
Not only does he give thanks, but he feels a profound and 
irrepressible obligation to give thanks. Not that he was ever 
reluctant or forgetful to bless God; not that his thanksgiving 
needed a special impulse to express itself; but that in this case 
there sprang up, from all the circumstances, a sense of duty so 
prefound that the thanksgiving is not simply a becoming form 
at the opening of the epistle, but a devout act which, from the 
healthy condition of the Thessalonian Church and his intense 
paternal interest in it, had become to him a holy necessity. 
And he adds— 

kaQwos a&ov éatw, OTt vrepavéaver 7 TicTIs Yuov, Kat 
mreovaler 4 ayatn evos EKaoTOU TaYTWY UuoV ets GAA}AOVS— 
“as it is meet, because your faith groweth exceedingly, and 
the love of every one of you all to each other aboundeth.” By 
not a few the clause caOws a&iov éotw is taken as a paren- 
thetical insertion—wti par est (Beza)—and Gri is joined to 
opethouev, “we are bound to give thanks (as is meet and 
right)—bound to give thanks, that your faith,’ &e. Others, 
who hold the same connection, regarding such a sense as flat 
and pointless, infuse other thoughts, as in one of Theophy- 
lact’s explanations, wa nde éri ty evxapiotia airy éra- 
poucla, ws voy Tt cwecayaydovees; he adds, in one place, 
that 7 aga evxapiotia is to be shown by words and by 
deeds. Cicumenius writes, 7 Td meyddus é€akovaréov, as if 
the clause meant the greatness of the thanksgiving, great 
thanks for great mercies. So Bengel too, ob rei magni- 
tudinem, Schott explains the phrase as showing modwm 
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cximium, quo animus gratus declarari debeat. Hofmann 
says, “with the acknowledgment of personal obligation he 
Joins a recognition of the circumstances of the case.” So 
Erasmus, Fromond, Pelt, and others—De Wette being in 
doubt. 

But (1) if dre be joined to dpefAouer, the intervening clause, 
Kabws aéov éxtwy, is superfluous. (2) The insertion of ddedpoé 
breaks the connection,and, making the clause independent, severs 
opeiAouev from dz, &c. (3) As Liinemann remarks against 
Schott’s exegesis, xaOws does not signify measure or degree, as 
is implied in modu exwimiwm. (4) The clause caOae &&dv 
ertiv does not gather the stress upon it, but only carries 
forward the thought to the distinct and enumerated grounds of 
thankfulness, and therefore the clause connected with the first 
words of the verse is specially linked to what follows. Weare 
bound to give thanks as is most due, because your faith groweth 
exceedingly—the brief assertion of the meetness of the thanks- 
giving leading so naturally to the production of the reasons for 
it. Nor is there in the clause any pleonasm (Schott), or that 
tautology which Jowett imagines—“tautology which with the 
apostle is often emphasis, a@fov expressing a higher degree of 
the same notion than odeAouer.’ Such an exegesis, however, 
does not create tautology—“it is not merely an obligation, but 
a noble and worthy thing,” is his own paraphrase. The two 
thoughts are quite distinct—duty in itself and in the character 
of the deed comprised in it. Nor is the connection so poor and 
unnatural as Jowett asserts, for in d¢e/Aouey the duty is repre- 
sented in its subjective aspect, as obligation felt by the apostle 
and his colleague’, our “bounden duty,” and kaOws agidy 


éorw introduces its objective basis—the spiritual experience 


and progress of the Thessalonian Church. The clause, there- 
fore, is followed by 8t:.—quoniam in both Latin versions— 
because your faith groweth exceedingly. Winer, § 53, 8. 
Though verbs compounded with vzép are favourites with the 
apostle, the verb jzepavéaver occurs only here. Fritzsche, om., 
vol. I., p. 351, who, besides Rom. v, 20—the verse commented on 
—refers to Rom. vii, 37; 2 Cor. vii, 4; xi, 5; Philip. ii, 9; 1 Tim. 
i, 14, The simple verb is used transitively in other places, but 
intransitively, as here, in Acts vi, 7. Their faith was growing 
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exceedingly ; expanding out of its original germ, as a tree from 
its seed; increasing in the intensity of its confidence, and of its 
regulating and ennobling power; and opening up so as to 
embrace a wider cycle of truths. It would not have been a 
living faith if it had not grown. And as it had increased so 
much (dép)—not merely beyond expectation (Riggenbach), 
but beyond measure—the apostle felt bound to give thanks to 
God. Olshausen finds in the verb an indulgent reference to 
too great an eagerness of belief or credulousness by which they 
afterwards brought reproof upon themselves. So also Baum- 
garten-Crusius. But surely the apostle could not make such a 
faith the ground of thanks to God, nor can dep have in it 
what is really a satirical allusion. 

Not only their faith in its growth, but their love also in 
its enlargement, formed the ground of the apostle’s thanks- 
giving. That love is specified in no vague terms, but is 
individualized—not simply your love of the church as a 
mass, but the love of each one of you all toward one an- 
other—the whole body of believers in Thessalonica. It is a 
freak of Hofmann to take zavtwv tuoy as in apposition 
with évos éxacrov. The love, 7 ayarn els GAAAous, iS 
brother-love—not man-love, or love of all (Pelt), but the love 
of fellow-Christians—there being no reference to those without 
the church, as in 1 Thess. iii, 12, or to any supposed antipathy 
to the heathen unbelievers (Schrader). While dzepavéaver 
characterizes their faith in its growth, zAeovager characterizes 
their love in its extension, or, not only in its increasing 
fervour, but specially in the enlargement of its sphere; 
every one loving, every one conscious of being beloved— 
universal reciprocal affection—“ equal,” as Chrysostom says, 
“on the part of all’ Chrysostom notices the distinction 
in the use of the two verbs, but the figure employed by him 
fails to explain it. See under 1 Thess. iii, 12; Ephes. i, 15. 
There might be, as Olshausen remarks, some differences in the 
church, as the third chapter indicates; but they were so merged 
in universal attachment that the eulogy of the apostle was 
warranted. Faith, hope, love, and patience already charac- 
terized them, as is said in 1 Thess. i, 3; iii, 6; iv, 9; the 
apostle had prayed for an increasing abundance of love among 
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them, and in this clause he thanks God virtually that his 
prayer had been heard. 

For the signal spiritual progress of the Thessalonian Church 
the apostle felt bound not only to thank God, the source of all 
good, but he always had peculiar pleasure in Thessalonica, and 
he gave it an honourable and prominent place in his addresses 
and ministry among the other churches— 

; (Ver. 4.) Gore judas avtous év div éyxavxacOa ev Tais 
exckAynzlas TOU Ocoo—“ so that we ourselves glory in you in the 
churches of God,” “make a boast of you” (Coverdale). There 
are some various readings—B &, and a few minuscules read 
avtous juas, and this order is preterred by Alford. These are 
two old and high authorities. C is here deficient. The 
Received Text has xavydcOa after DK L, and many 
of the fathers, F having xavyycac@a; but ABR have 
eyxavxacOa, the more unusual form, which is therefore to be 
preferred. It is found in the Sept., Ps. li, 3; Ps. evi, 47. The 
first pronouns are emphatic—we ourselves, not we of our own 
accord (Hofmann), but we as well as others, who know you, 
and honour, appreciate, and praise you for your spiritual pros- 
perity ; we ourselves who prayed and laboured for you, and 
have a tender and abiding interest in you, as being the instru- 
ments by which God has brought you into this happy 
condition. The insertion of «ai is not needed for this 
meaning —1 Thess. iv, 9, where, however, it is avroi 
vuers With a slight change of emphasis. But (1) it is to 
be questioned if the clause can sustain the contrast in Ellicott’s 
paraphrase—“ ourselves, as well as others, who might call atten- 
tion to your Christian progress more naturally and appropriately 
than those who felt it, humanly speaking, due to their own 
exertions, but who, in the present case, could not forbear.” 
Such an expression of feeling is in no way opposed to what the 
apostle says in 1 Cor. i, 31; iii, 21. The apostle felt himself so 
wholly an instrument in the Master's hand that he never 
scrupled to mention his services—ever ascribing humbly and 
gratefully to Him the strength to do them, and any success 
which might attend them (1 Thess. i, 8, 9; ii, 19, 20). (2) The 
contrast is not that presented by Jowett—“so that it is not 
-only you who boast of yourselves, but we ourselves who boast 
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of you.” Similarly Chrysostom—“ if we give thanks and glory 
to God for you among men, much more ought you to do so for 
your own good deeds.” “We ourselves” is not in opposition to 
you—“ your self-gloriation” is in no sense hinted at—but is in 
opposition to others who also glory in you. Surely this refer- 
ence of the apostle to the exultant feelings of himself and his 
colleagues is so natural in the circumstances that the language 
has no “semblance of a false emphasis, or of awkwardness of 
expression.” (3) Nor is the contrast that indicated by Schott and 
Pelt, de se potissimwm <Apostolo intelligi vult, nuas adrous 
being equivalent to éuavréy—for verse 3 refers to himself and 
his companions. Such a contrast would be abrupt and un- 
natural, and it is disproved by the close logical connection of 
the verses. The boasting is év juiv, “in you,’ you being its 
object and sphere. Winer, 48; Bernhardy, p. 210. Comp. 
Exod. xiv, 4; Isaiah xlix, 3. The churches of God in which 
this boasting had taken place must be those which the apostle 
visited and addressed—those in Corinth and its neighbourhood, 
the Achaian capital being his headquarters. The inference of 
Chrysostom that patience is shown by much time, and not in 
two or three days, must not be unduly pressed as settling in 
any way the date of the epistle. Still further— 

UTEP THY UTOMOVAS UMOV Kal TleTEWS ev TaTW TOLS OLwY LOLS 
vmov kat Tals Ordperw ais avéexerOe—“ for your patience and 
faith in all your persecutions and the afflictions which 
‘ye endure.” ‘Yzép points out the elements of spiritual 
character, over or on account of which he boasted. Ben- 
gel’s connection of the preposition with eiyapiorety is too 
remote and unnatural. The Hendiadys supposed by Pelt 
and others is not to be thought of, izouovns Ths rieTews— 
mists UToMEevovcta, OY THE Uronovas év micte. The noun 
vrouovn, “bearing up under,” means quiet and_ steadfast 
endurance—not the bearing of evil in apathy or stoical unre- 
sistance, but in a spirit of serene firmness, and of earnest 
expectation that God would vouchsafe final deliverance. 
IIicr1s has its common signification, confidence in God and 
Christ, as in the previous verse; and there is no necessity for 
Liinemann to give it the sense of “T7veue,” or for Bengel to 
explain it as jfidelem constuntiam confessionis. Similarly 
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Olshausen. Though the omission of the article before tiorews 
places it and dzrouovy under one conception, the signification of 
“fidelity ” is not-warranted. Their patience and their faith are 
closely allied. That their faith had been growing is his general 
statement, and he thanks God for it; and here he again 
mentions the same faith in a more special aspect and connection. 
Suffering for Christ they still believed on Him—persecution did 
not uproot their faith or even bring it into suspense. They 
were enduring, and in spite of this endurance believing, when 
the apostle gloried in them (Rev. xiii, 10). Their endurance 
tested their faith, and showed its stability, and their faith was 
the inner element of that patience which was one of its fruits. 
In the next phrase,as the repetition of the article before 0™\ dpeow 
shows, zacw belongs to duwypois vuov, and OAdberw is 
specialized by ais avéxerOe which takes up again the duar. 
The term dwyyos appears to be the more special and | 
OXivs the more general—the first being that injury done to 
the person, property, or character of believers by the powerful 
and unscrupulous opponents of the gospel ; and the other, those 
evils that came upon them on account of their faith, many of 
them connected with persecution—hardship, poverty, disease, 
loss of friendship, rupture of family ties, the pressure of other 
trials—all on account of their Christian professsion, maintained 
so boldly and patiently in a city so hostile and powerful 
as Thessalonica. And these are still endured by them— 

ais avéxerOce—* which ye are enduring” at the moment or at 
the time when the epistle was written. There had been earlier 
persecutions, as during the apostle’s own brief sojourn; and 
these are alluded to in 1 Thess. i, 6; ii, 14, by the aorist, as 
having passed away. But they appear to have been renewed, 
and the church was suffering from some fresh outbreak when 
the apostle was writing this epistle. Fritzsche maintains that 
ais avéxeoGe is a regular poetical construction, as the verb may 
govern the dative, as in Euripides, Andvom., 981. He assigns to 
it a passive meaning sustinendo premi. But while the verb in 
the classics governs the accusative of person, in the New 
Testament it uniformly governs the genitive both of person and 
thing—the former as in Matt. xvii, 17; -Mark ix, 19; Luke ix, 
41+ Acts xviii, 14; 2 Cor. xi, 1, 19; Ephes. iv, 2; Col. iii, 
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13; 2 Tim. iv, 8, and the latter in Heb. xiii, 22; in other pas- 
sages it is used indefinitely, so that very ‘probably ais is here 
an attraction, not for ds, as Schott, Olshausen, De Wette, and 
Hofmann, but for éy—the case regularly governed by the verb. 
A. Buttmann, p. 140. 

Timothy had been sent to them for the purpose of comfort- 
ing them concerning their faith, that no man should be moved 
by those afflictions, and the clauses before us assert the success 
of that mission. The apostle’s heart poured itself out in 
thanksgiving to God, and he had gloried in the Thessalonian 
church and held it up as a model to other Christian communi- 
ties. But there were ethical lessons in those afflictions, and 
these the apostle proceeds to unfold and apply. 

(Ver. 5.) €vdevryua Tihs dikatas Kpicews TOU Ocov—* which is a 
token of the righteous judgment of God.” In a similar 
connection (Philip. i, 28) ijres éoriy is expressed, and similarly 
0 Tt éotiv May be supplied here. Compare Rom. viii, 3. The 
clause is not to be resolved into e¢s évdevyua, as is read in Cod. 
73, and explained by Theophylact, supported by Koppe, Flatt, 
and Olshausen, the Vulgate having also in exemplum. The 
noun occurs only here, but the other verbal, évderéis, is found in 
Rom. ii, 25; Philip. i, 28. The apposition is nominatival. 
Winer, § 59,9. The reference or connection has been vari- 
ously taken ; what is declared to be the évéeryua? (1) Some 
take it to be the Thessalonians themselves—the wets in- 
volved in avexerOe (Erasmus, Camerarius, Estius), Such a 
connection is simple indeed, but it would have required the 
participle dvres to be expressed ; nor does it yield a sense at all 
in harmony with the context. Estius finds in it an argument 
for adhuc luwenda poena temporalis. (2) Some take the refer- 
ence to be to racw dwyois, &e., as Calvin, Bullinger, Aretius, 
Pelt, Schrader, Ewald, Bisping. But the afflictions themselves, 
apart from their nature and source, and apart from the 
character and spirit of those who endure them, cannot be the 
évoecyua. (3) The connection is better taken with the entire 
clause, not themselves simply, or their afflictions, but themselves 
so conditioned—“ your patience and faith in all your persecu- 
tions, and the sufferings which you are enduring.” The 
patience and faith manifested by you in severe suffering— 
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not the suffering, but the noble spirit in which it had 
been borne, forms the éderyua. The phrase  dicala xplow Tob 
Oecov presents in itself an undoubted and universal truth— 
God judges, and He “judges righteous judgment.” But in its 
present connection the phrase presents difficulty. There are 
two extremes of opinion. Olshausen, on the one hand, followed 
by Riggenbach, restricts the judgment to the present time, 
while Ellicott, on the other hand, confines it to the future judg- 
ment. The use of the articles proves nothing on either point. 
That it is not wholly present judgment the entire coming con- 
text shows—on from the following verse where the revelation 
of Christ from heaven with angels and in fire is brought 
into view, and, by the very terms, into immediate relation 
with the verse before us—“the righteous judgment of God,” 
“seeing it is arighteous thing with God to recompense tribu- 
lation,” on the one hand, and “ rest with us,” on the other. Nor 
is the reference wholly to the future tribunal, for the just 
judgment begins now, not simply by the effect of such suffer- 
ing in purifying and perfecting them—the judgment is for 
condemnation to enemies and unbelievers—but because the 
patient sufferings of believers demonstrate that there is now 
righteous judgment on the part of God; the grace that so 
sustains them is from Him; He as Judge accepts and ap- 
proves them by the bestowal of such gifts of patience and 
faith ; and this experience is a further token or presage that a 
period of fuller manifestation is coming when the persecutorsshall 
receive condign retribution, and their victims shall be brought 
into perfect and eternal repose. Their condition, and that of their 
persecutors, both here and hereafter, were in contrast; but there 
is a mutual reversal in the world to come—the future compen- 
sating the present (Luke xvi, 25). Suffering here, especially the 
suffering of the good at the hand of wicked oppressors, implies 
under God’s righteous government a future state of balancing 
and compensation, of reward and penalty, equitably adminis- 
tered. Compare De Wette, Liinemann, Hofmann. 

els TO KaTakinOjvat tuas THs Bacielas TOU Ocov— that ye 
may be counted worthy of the kingdom of God.” The connec- 
tion of this clause has also been variously taken. (1) Some 
would connect it with afs dvéxeoOe, as Estius, Bengel, Hofmann, 
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Bisping. “The suffering makes them worthy of the kingdom” 
—7> pati fucit dignos regno (Bengel); Estius advancing 
farther and saying, against the heretics, that eternal life 
is not so to be ascribed to the grace of God—ut non 
etiam dignitati et meritis hominum a gratia Dei profectis 
retribuatur. But though this connection may not neces- 
sarily include the Popish doctrine of merit, while it would 
bring out the purpose of the suffering, yet as Liinemann 
remarks, it reduces to a parenthesis the momentous clause, 
“which is a token of the righteous judgment of God”—a 
clause from which spring the thoughts which, taken up in 
verse 6, lead to the startling disclosures of the following verses. 
(2) Nor does it belong to the whole sentence, évdevyua Tijs ducalas 
Kptsews TOU Ocov, “a token of the righteous judgment of God, 
which has this end in view, that ye may be accounted,” Se. 
(Schott). For the token itself is not directly connected with 
the end or result, but belongs especially to the xpiows, while 
ey To introduces the purpose. (8) The connection is directly 
with ris ducalas kpicews—the aim or result of the righteous 
judgment (Liinemann, Ellicott, Ewald, Alford). Winer, § 44, 6. 
Result is expressed in 2 Cor. viii, 6, and De Wette queries if it 
may not mean the substance or contents of the judicial decision. 
Surely it is refinement to debate in such a case whether es 
ro refer to result or purpose, as the result is simply the embodied 
purpose, and the purpose by appointed and fitting means works 
out the result. The purpose or result of the xpiows was that such 
sufferers in patient heroism for Christ should be accounted 
worthy of his kingdom. For the infinitive compare Luke xx, 
35; xxi, 36; Acts v,41. Joseph., Antig. xv, 38. It is by the 
righteous judgment of God that they are counted worthy, or 
declared to be meet for the divine inheritance (Lillie). The 
righteous sentence of God, efficient even now in the creation 
and sustenance of faith and patience in the midst of suffering, 
shall at the appointed time relieve and accept the sufferers, and 
translate them into God’s eternal kingdom. For the kingdom, 
see under 1 Thess. ii, 12. 
UTED 7S Kat mag xeTe— ‘on behalf of which ye are suffering.” 

The preposition Y u7ép means “on. behalf of,” as in Acts v, 41 ; ix, 
16; Rom. i, 5; xv, 8; 2 Cor. xii, 10; xiii, 8. Winer, § 47, 6. 
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The «at points out the connection, as in Rom. viii, 17—Alford 
making it equivalent to “ye accordingly ”—Ellicott saying, “ it 
has a species of consecutive force, and supplied a renewed hint 
of the connection between the suffering and the being counted 
worthy.” Suffering gave them no claim on the kingdom, but 
it separates the two classes, and by God’s grace inworks or 
develops those elements of character which enable and induce 
believers to suffer for the kingdom, and prepare them for the 
ultimate enjoyment of it. 


“ The path of suffering, and that path alone, 
Leads to the land where sorrow is unknown.” 


John xvi, 33; Acts xiv, 22; Rom. viii, 17. 

(Ver. 6.) efrep dixatov rapa Ocw avraTodobvat Toig OALBovew 
vuas Orrnrw—* if so be that it is a righteous thing with God to 
render back to those who afflict you affliction.” In etzrep there 
is no doubt implied—the argument is stated hypothetically for 
the sake of confirmation. Compare Rom. viii, 9,17. Evzep 
significat proprie, si omnino, quod nostro sermone dicas— 
wenn tiberhawpt ; ubi vim ac rationem condicionis magis vis 
efferre—wenn anders. Klotz, Devarius, vol. II, p. 528. 
Hartung. I, p. 343. Hermann’s note under Gal. iii, 4. Thus 
Chrysostom interprets 70. Eirep évratOa avi rod, érel, Keirat, 
Omrep emt Tav spodpa OMOAOouUmEVOY Kat mers TiOEmev Kat 
avavtippyrov ... TlOnot TO eliwep TOUTO, we emt TOY 

-@moroynpévov. So Theodoret—ovk éri aupiBorjtas . . . adr’ 
ert BeBarsaews—according to a familiar idiom. In the phrase 
rapa Oe, there is a quasi-local reference to the divine tribunal 
and judgment (Rom. ii, 13; 1 Cor. iii, 19 ; Gal. iii, 11; 1 Peter ii, 
3; Herod. iii, 160). Winer, § 48, d; Rost and Palm, swb voce rapd. 
The term Sicaov takes up the dicala xpiows of the previous 
verse—the characteristic element of justice in the divine 

_judgment being the foundation of the argument, which is pre- 
sented under a human aspect and analogy, “if such a course 
with men much more so with God” (Chrysostom). In order 
to substantiate his statement the apostle appeals virtually to 
our innate sense of justice, which by analogy declaves that it is 

_a right thing with God, and the hearer cannot but respond, adda 
puny Olkatoy. For the verb see under 1 Thess. iii, 9. What is 
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just or righteous is the divine retaliation, “affliction to those 
who afflict you,” like sin like penalty, “ with what measure ye - 
mete” (Ps. xviii, 47; lvii, 6; Rom. ii, 5). See under Col. 
iii, 24, 25. By this jus talionis, the penalty in kind is not only 
entailed by the sin, but also fashioned by it as a reproduction 
of itself. Totally wrong is the remark of Pelt, that the phrase 
makes mention non de essentiali Dei justitia, sed de gratia 
potius; and that of Hunnius—justitia Dei, quemadmodum 
illa in Christo est misericordia erga nos affectu tincta atque 
temperata. But there is another aspect—divine rectitude is 
not one-sided— 

(Ver. 7.) kat vuiv Trois OAcBouevors averw pel? yuov—“ and 
to you who are afflicted rest with us.” The participle is 
passive, not middle, as in Bengel’s explanation, qui presswram 
toleratis. The noun dveots is used in the classics in contrast to 
ériraou— tightening and slackening rey yopdeav (Plato, Rep., I, 
p. 349 E) ; rie qodutelas (Plutarch, Lycurg., 29; Vitae, vol. I, 
p. 94, ed. Bekker). It signifies also relief, as from labour 
(Joseph., Antig., iii, 10,6); from immediate execution (2 Chron. 
xxiii, 15); from close confinement (Acts xxiv, 23); from 
moral obligation, and in contrast to OAtn¢ (2 Cor. viii, 13); and 
then generally it denotes rest—Hesychius defining it by 
avaravors. In 2 Cor. ii, 13; vii, 5, it is in contrast again with 
OrrYns. It is rest from all that persecution which they 
were suffering from the fury of unbelieving Jews and 
heathens—rest je’ sjuev—with us, Paul, Silvanus, and 
Timothy, for we have suffered from persecution, and hope for 
rest (1 Thess. ii, 2). Turretin and De Wette err in giving the 
phrase a wider reference to all believers, for all of them are not 
exposed to such sufferings. Bengel similarly errs in rendering 
nobiscum, i.e. cum sanctis Israélitis, and after him Macknight, 
and virtually Ewald. This ayeois is the immediate aspect of 
heaven to the suffering, rest to the weary and worn-out, release 
from all the disquiet, pain, and sorrow of the earth, stillness 
-after turmoil, the quiet haven after the tempest. This view of 
heaven was specially natural and welcome to them, who were 
suffering for its sake, for it was a complete reversal of their 
present condition (Luke xvi, 25; Acts iii, 19; Heb. iv, 
3, 11; Rev. xiv, 18). “Aveow is governed by the double 
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avramrodouvat, for which see under 1 Thess. iii, 9. The period 
of introduction to the “rest” is— 

€y TH amoKxantWre Too Kuplou “Incot ar ovpavov-—“in or at 
the revelation of the Lord Jesus Christ from heaven.” The 
clause specifies the time when the judicial retribution implied 
in avraTodotva is to take place, the period of the Second 
Advent. Ilapoveia is the word commonly employed (see under 
1 Thess. ii, 19 ;. iii, 13), but droxadvyns is a more vivid term, 
pointing to the visible, personal, and gracious manifestation 
of the Lord Jesus Christ (1 Cor. i, 7). Compare Luke xvii, 
30; Rev. ii, 5. ’Eaigdavera is also employed, as in ii, 8; 1 Tim. 
vi, 14; 2 Tim. iv, 1, 8; Titus ii, 18. This term seems to imply 
previous or present concealment (the heavens have received 
Him), in contrast with His immediate and magnificent appear- 
ance “in His own glory,” and “in the glory of His Father, 
and of the holy angels” (Matt. xvi, 27; xxv, 31; Luke ix, 26), 
The words az’ ovpavovu indicate the locality whence he comes. 
He is now in heaven, at the right hand of God, pleading, 
reigning, and preparing a place for His people; and the 
economy of redemption being completed, in itself and in the 
number of its recipients, He descends to raise the dead, and 
usher all His own perfected ones in the fulness of their 
humanity into everlasting blessedness. See under 1 Thess. 
iv, 16,17. That personal revelation is now characterized as 
being— 

mer’ ayyerwy Svvapews avtov—* with the angels of his power.” 
The preposition means “in company with,” the angels being 
His attendants or retinue. The genitive duvauews is that of 
possession ; the power is not theirs but His. They are the 
servants of his power, manifesting and fulfilling it. Winer,$ 34, 
3b. The Advent is accompanied by the voice of the arch- 
angel when the dead are raised, and angels are referred to in a 
similar connection, as gathering together the elect, and as 
“eathering out of this kingdom all things that offend, and 
them which do iniquity ” (Matt. xiii, 41; xxiv, 31). “ All the 
holy angels” are with Him when “ He shall come in glory, and 
shall sit on the throne of His glory” (Matt. xxv, 31). The 
work performed by Him at the Second Advent is momentous 
and mighty—resurrection and final victory over death; judg- 
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ment, and the ultimate separation: of believers and the wicked ; 
and the angels of His might, as its heralds and ministers, are 
specially connected with Him and His glorious appearance. 
(1) While the margin of the Authorized Version pres the 
right translation, the version itself, “ His mighty angels” is in 
no way to be justified, though it may be an inference. The 
mistranslation is an old one. Theophylact explains, duvauews 
yap dyyedou, Tovrer tt duvvarot, and the alternative explanation 
of Cicumenius is similar. It has been followed by Piscator, 
Benson, Flatt, Tyndale, and in the Genevan version. But avrov 
is to be construed with duvauews, not with ayyédwv, the 
sense being “not the angels of might,” as if the genitive 
might have an adjectival meaning, but the angels of His might, 
He being the central figure. (2) Another and as erroneous 
pation has been given in the Syriac, wardafltoy ths Sas, 
with the power of His angels, that is, with ‘the host of them; 
and the view has been followed by Drusius, Michaelis, Koppe, 
ard Hofmann who for this purpose attaches avrov to the 
following diddvros—dvvayis being taken as representing the 
Hebrew »2y. But, first, dvvayes has never this meaning in the 
New Testament, and Hofmann’s reference to Luke x, 19; xxi, 
26; Matt. xxiv, 29, will not sustain him; second, the order of 
the words with this sense would require to be mera duvdmews 
ayyédov aitov. The next clause is read in the Tertus 
Receptus— 

(Ver. 8.) ev zupi pAoyos, after A K L&, with nearly all mss., 
Theophylact, Ambrosiaster, Chrysostom, Theodoret, and Dama- 
scenus. It is also preferred by,Reiche, Tischendorf, and Alford. 
The other"reading, év. PAoyt Tupos, is found in BD F, and both 
Latin versions, the Peshito and Gothic versions, and in Cicu- 
menius, Tertullian, and others of the fathers, and is adopted by 
Lachmann and Ellicott. No assistance can be got from the 
similar clauses in Exod. iii, 2, or Acts vii, 30, for in each there 
is also a difference of reading. Both readings are well sus- 
tained by diplomatic authority, though the last has the appear- 
ance, in spite of its apparently higher evidence, of being a cor- 
rection as to sense, flame of fire Veins more natural iad fire of 
flame. The Hebrew in Exod. iii, 2, reads sy-naba, ina flame of 
fire ; followed by A of the Seventy, éy proyt rupos; which Bof 
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the same version reads ¢y up! #doyds. Compare in the 
Septuagint Ps. xxix, 7; Is. xxix, 6; Joel ii, 5; Dan. vii, 9: also 
Sirach xlv, 19; Heb. i, 7; Rev. xix, 12. The former is appar- 
ently the more usual form. The clause specifies another element 
or accompaniment of the drocadv\ws. He is revealed in, or 
enveloped in, a fire of flame—no dulled or veiled glow, but a 
radiance, bright, pure, and flashing; a fire burning with 
intensest brilliance. That was a familiar symbol of the divine 
presence and glory—the cloud that guided Israel being as the 
veil by day of the inner brightness, which shone out in the 
night as fire. Compare Gen. xv, 17; Exod. iii, 2; xiii, 21, 22; 
xix, 18; Ps. xevii, 3, 4; Is. xxx, 30; and the other passages 
already quoted. What characterizes the Theophanies of the 
Old Testament characterizes the Advent of the Son in our 
nature—siimilar majesty of manifestation betokening the God- 
head of the Redeemer, Jehovah-Jesus (1 Cor. iii, 18). 

It serves no good object to attempt any minute detail of the 
meaning and purpose of the phenomenon, either as Zachariae and 
Koppe, to refer it to thunder and lightning, or to say that the 
fire is meant to consume the world of unbelievers, as Zuingli, 
Aretius, a-Lapide, Fromond, for the context does not assert 
any such purpose, though the punctuation of the English 
version would seem to imply it. Some connect this clause 
with the following one, dvdovros éxdixyow, “in flaming fire 
awarding vengeance.” So KEstius, a-Lapide, Macknight, 
Hofmann, Hilgenfeld, regard the previous words as instrumen- 
tally connected with the judgment to which, according to 
Hilgenfeld, the flaming fire belongs. Hofmann’s exegesis is 
strained and unnatural; he connects a’rod with diddvTos, 
referring the pronoun to God, and begins the sentence with ev ry 
aroxaduwWe. But, as Liinemann remarks, in that case avrov 
would require to be left out, and the genitive d.ddvros changed 
into diddvrt, with the article prefixed. Theodoret regards the 
fire as THe Tyuwplas TO etdos, and similarly Theophylact in the 
first of his explanations. Jowett needlessly combines both 
references, expressing at once the manner of Christ's appear- 
ance, and the instrument by which he executes vengeance 
on His enemies. It is best to keep the clause éy supt 
proyos by itself, and as eee to it, wer’ ayyedwy Suva pews 
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avrov, and to regard the words as descriptive of the awfulness 
and sublimity of the drocdAvys, the glory in harmony with 
the work; while d.ddyros, connected with "Iycov, tells the pur- 
pose of the Advent by asserting the fact— 

Srddvros exdiknot Tots py e&ddcw Oeov Kal Tots wy vTakovoucl 
TH edayyeAl Tov Kupiou juov Incob—* awarding vengeance to 
those who know not God and to those who obey not the 
gospel of our Lord Jesus.” The Received Text has Xpiorov 
after ’Incov, with A Fx, the Latin, Peshito, and Gothic versions, 
and some of the fathers, but it is omitted in BDKL, 25 
mss. in the Philoxenian Syriac, in the Coptic, and many of 
the fathers, and is probably to be rejected as a conformation 
to common usage. The first and awful phrase, didovros 
écdixyow, occurs only here in the New Testament, but in 
Ezek. xxv, 14, we have the words cat décw éxdiknow mov emt 
tiv Idovpatay, and azrodovvat is employed with the substantive 
in Num. xxxi, 3, representing the Hebrew njn-nop nnb. This 
vengeance is and must be just, as it is His sentence, who is the 
righteous Judge, and who has also been the loving Saviour; 
the Lamb of God, by whose gentleness the apostle adjures 
the Corinthian church. As man and mediator, Jesus is Judge; 
all judgment is committed to the Son; He awards merited 
penalty “to them that know not God”; and by the subjective 
pn the apostle records this as his own opinion of them. Winer, 
§ 55, 5. Whatever their own flattering impressions on the 
point, he asserts their ignorance—an ignorance that might have 
been enlightened in Thessalonica. The clause characterizes the 
heathen. See under 1 Thess. i, 9, and iv, 5; Gal. iv, 8; Ephes. 
ii, 12, Compare Jer. x, 25; Rom. i, 28. Ignorance of God 
prevents all confidence in Him, and all intelligent service to 
Him. The contrast is stated in John xvii, 3,25. The class 
referred to did not know God, and in their wilful ignorance 
persecuted His servants. 

The second clause, by the repetition of tots, indicates another 
distinct class. Winer, §19,5. Matt. xxvii, 3; Luke Xxli, 4, 
Schott, De Wette, Riggenbach, Turretin, Pelt, and Hofmann 
suppose it to include all who reject the Gospel, whether as 
Jews or not. In the second clause the words Kupiou 7 
ypov “Incod are solemnly written, as in distinction from 
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Ocoy of the previous clause. Schrader understands the first 
clause of heathen, and the second clause of Christians, or as 
Aretius puts it, pestes in sinu ecclesiae latitantes—plainly 
against the context. In Hofmann’s view the first clause 
describes heathen, and the second Jews and heathen, but 
the two clauses are distinctive delineations. The basis of 
safety is to obey the Gospel of our Lord Jesus—so to listen, 
understand, and believe, that the heart is induced and enabled to 
obey, accepting its invitation, believing its doctrines, trusting 
its promises, and obeying its precepts. That Gospel is no 
vague thing, it has a living personal source—our Lord Jesus, 
who as Jesus brought the good news of divine mercy to the 
world, and as Lord is sending his Spirit to give His truth a 
deep and vital lodoment in men’s hearts. This clause will 
thus characterize the Jews. They had knowledge of God, but 
would not accept the Gospel, spurned it from them, and in 
their fanatical rejection of it persecuted Christ’s servants who 
proclaimed it (Rom. x, 3, 16, 21). See under 1 Thess. ii, 14, 15, 
16. Both classes, though differing in spiritual condition, 
united in afflicting the Thessalonian believers, and the pro- 
phetic words are verified to them, rots O\(Bovow wtpmas 
Orv. Ignorance of God and disobedience to the Gospel 
urged them to molest and harass the Thessalonian believers, a 
course of conduct which not only insures the penalty, but 
moulds its nature, as a retribution in kind, 

(Ver. 9.)  otrwes Sixny Ticovow, brcpov aldmoy aro 
mopocwrov Tov Kuptou Kal amo Tis Oo€ns THs larxvos 
avrou—“ who shall suffer punishment, everlasting destruction 
away from the presence of the Lord, and away from the glory 
of His power.” The qualitative and generic pronoun oiltuves 
characterizes the persons referred to as being of a class just 
specified. This relative may sometimes bear a causal sense, 
saepissime ration reddendae inservit, according to Hermann 
(Praef. ad Soph. Edip., Tyr., p. xiii). Such a sense, advocated 
by Liinemann and Alford, is not formally needed here. The 
two parties referred to are men who as a class have been 
already characterized. The phrase d/«yy ticovow, “shall pay 
the penalty,” occurs only in this place. Compare Jude 7. But 
its meaning is clear, as it is often employed in classical writers, 
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the verb being sometimes followed by the accusative of that for 
which penalty is borne, or atonement is made—dqovoy (Liiad, 
xxi, 134), UBpw (Odyss., xxiv, 350); and often as here it is fol- 
lowed by Stxcyyv—ticoved y’ aélav dikny (Soph., Electra, 298). A 
long list of instances is given by Wetstein from the tragedians, 
and from Plato, Thucydides, Lucian, Allian, Arrian, Plutarch. 
The noun is also used with é:ddva, when the meaning is, 
punishment awarded or legal penalty. The sinners referred to 
not only feel the inner ruin wrought by ignorance and dis- 
obedience—for all sin punishes as it degrades, and hardens, and 
widens the distance from God—but a positive penalty is laid on 
them, d/cy. And that dfky is declared to be AeA poy atéyoy, 
“everlasting destruction.” The reading ode prov has but very 
slender support. ”OdePpos (dAAvur) means death in the 
Homeric poems, and then destruction in a general sense ; ruin 
as the result of a sinful course, or inflicted as a divine penalty. 
For the word see under 1 Thess. v, 3. The words are awful; 
and the next clause deepens the awe— 

ard Tmporwrouv Tov Kuptov—“ from the face of the Lord.” 
(1) The simplest and most natural meaning of azo is local, in 
separation from the face of the Lord, the source of joy (Rom. 
ix, 3; 2 Cor. xi, 3; Gal. v, 4). So Schott, Liinemann, Bisping, 
Riggenbach. His face or countenance throws its benign radi- 
ance over his saints, who in their nearness worship Him, and 
are ever in fellowship with Him. His personal presence is the 
life and joy of heaven, and to see His face is supreme blessed- 
ness, so that to be severed from it is gloom and death, and in 
that sad severance (a7) is the penalty to be endured (Ps. xi, 7; 
KVi,--115> xvii, 15; Matt. v,- 8; xvi, 10. Hebe 14; 
Rey. xxn, 4). Compare Septuagint, xcpiarecbe aro 
mpotwrov tov poBov Kuplov cat amd Tis doEns THe trxvos 
avrou (Is, ii, 10), the clauses being repeated in verses 19 and 21 
of the same chapter. The language of the verse before us has 
apparently its origin in this portion of Isaiah. See also Jer.iv, 26. 
(2) But the earliest interpretation of Gad takes it in a tem- 
poral sense, the eternal destruction takes place “at” or “after” 
the manifestation of His presence. So the Greek fathers: 
Ccumenius explaining it by dua; Chrysostom more fully, 


° a , , Ni , 
AOKEL Tapayever Oar Movoy . .. KQl TayTes ey KoNacel, repeated 
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virtually by Theophylact. This interpretation is adopted by 
Erasmus, Vatablus, Fromond, Webster and Wilkinson. But, 
first, azo is specially connected with dAcOpor, and seems to 
explain its awful nature in a local sense; secondly, the term 
mpocw7ov has this species of local meaning attached to it, 
and thus differs from Tapovcia or amoxaduyis; thirdly, the 
phrases adduced, in which dz¢ has a temporal meaning, describe 
an act, event, or period, which forms an epoch (Rom. i, 20; 
Philip. i, 5). (3) A third interpretation takes dé as causal, 
an idea virtually involved in the interpretation of the Greek 
fathers. His presence will be the means of their punishment. 
His mere look brings the penalty. So Bengel, Pelt, De Wette, 
Ewald, Baumgarten-Crusius, and Hofmann who compares 
Jer. iv, 29, where, however, this meaning is not necessary. 
But this signification, to sustain itself, virtually inserts some 
epithet before ztpocwrov, zornigen or finsteren, angry or dark 5 
and as a7¢é in this sense is used to denote a personal source, 
such a meaning would be more plausible if only azo Tot 
Kvpiov had been written, and for this the phrase, as we have it, 
‘is merely a circwmscriptio according to Pelt. Winer, § 4:7. 
Besides, it would with this sense be a mere repetition of the 
previous statement, “awarding vengeance.” De Wette lays 
stress on the following écyvos, as if it threw back into this 
clause the idea of power put forth, and so far suggested or 
corroborated the causal signification of azo. But icxvos belongs 
to do€ys as its source, and that do€a is repeated in the verb of 
the next verse, évdoéacOjvar— 

Kal aro Tis do€ns TIS toxvOS avtov, “and from the glory 
of His power.” The preposition has the same local sense, 
the glory being that glory which springs from His power, 
and which may be conceived of as a visible splendour, 
gathered up like the old Shechinah into one spot. The 
phrase is therefore not to be diluted either into (axus evdogos 
or dd€a icxupd, “mighty glory” (Jowett). The glory is so 
connected with His might that, as it is originated by it, it 
characterizes and envelops it—all its outgoings are ever 
encircled with glory. That power manifests its glory in the 
perfection and happiness of His saints, who have been rescued 
and blessed by Him, and lifted at length beyond death to 
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supreme and immortal felicity. This glory so won by His 
power is reflected upon Him from His glorified ones, as the next 
verse intimates, and from such living splendour surrounding 
Christ’s and Christ are the unbelieving for ever exiled. 

(Ver. 10.) 8rav €dOy évdoEacOjvat ev Tos ayiors avtov-—‘ when 
He shall have come to be glorified in His saints.” The clause 
defines the period when the judgment or penalty of the previous 
verse is to be inflicted. “Oray is used with the aorist subjunc- 
tive in reference to the future occurrence of an event or action 
objectively possible, when there is no certainty as to the period 
of such occurrence. Winer, § 42,5; more fully, Schmalfeld, 
§ 121. The coming though future in itself is conceived of as 
having taken place prior to these contrasted results. The in- 
finitive tvdogacOjva is that of purpose, and the compound verb 
is used only, in the New Testament, in this verse and in verse 
12; but it is found in the Septuagint, Exod. xiv, 4; Is. xlv, 
25; xlix, 3. The ayo are plainly human saints, not angels, 
as Schrader and Macknight ; and angels are already mentioned. 
See under 1 Thess. iii, 13, where a more comprehensive mean- 
ing may be assigned to the term. ’Ey is not to be taken for 
dua, aS Chrysostom and his followers, and after them Pelt, 
Bengel, and Schott; nor does it signify among (Michaelis), but, 
with its usual force, it points out the element in which this 
glorification takes place. He is glorified in them—in their 
persons, in the saving power which pardoned and changed 
them, in their spiritual maturity, in all the prior steps and 
processes by which it has been reached, in His own image 
indelibly enstamped upon them, in their perfect and unchang- 
ing blessedness, in their full and final glorification—in all these 
elements of their history and destiny Christ’s glory is reflected, 
He himself is glorified (Ephes. i, 6,12). His love and His aton- 
ing death, His spirit and His intercession, have wrought out 
His own hallowed purpose in them, and in them as the fruit 
of His mediation He is glorified’ Not only to be glorified, 
but— 

kat OavuacOjva év raocw Tos morevocacw—<and to be 
admired in all them that believed.” The Received Text has 
the present rirrevovery, but on no uncial authority, and indeed 
no authority worth mentioning. The aorist refers back to the 
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earthly period when they possessed faith in Jesus Christ, a period 
past when looked at from “that day.” The adjective réou, 
not prefixed to wydous, enhances the value of faith—in every one 
without exception who has faith in Christ—the element wanting 
in those who suffer the righteous penalty. Bengel, from the use of 
the same term, and without any ground, distinguished the ay lows 
from the ricrevcacw, as if raow gave the latter epithet a wider 
signification than the former, “saints being those of the cir- 
cumcision, believers they of the Gentiles.” The Lord Jesus is 
to be not only praised, but wondered at—wonder being excited 
by what is great and unwonted, or when the result far 
transcends the instrumentality, or turns out beyond expec- 
tation, or, when actually realized and beheld, surpasses every 
conception. The results of faith are so marvellous—a gift so 
great as forgiveness, a change so thorough and benign as from 
death to life, the continuous sustenance of that life amidst 
many defects and struggles, preparation for glory, and welcome 
entrance into it—these results so rich, lasting, and godlike, 
wrought out for believers by Jesus, surely so single Him out 
and exalt Him that He is to be wondered at. When believers 
appear on that day so pure, lovely, and Christlike; when their 
present glory is contrasted with their first condition on earth—so 
cuilty, so frail, so defiled, and so helpless; when they call to mind 
by what a work they have been saved—His cross and passion ; 
and by what a simple instrumentality—a child’s trust in the 
Son of God; then He who has done such great things for them 
will command their admiration and homage. It creates 
wonder at Him that He purposed to save us at all in our low 
and lost estate; greater wonder still that His purpose involved 
His becoming the Infant of Days, the Man of Sorrows, and the 
victim of sacrificial agony; and greatest wonder of all that 
believers in Him are not only raised to their original status, 
but elevated to a loftier honour, bearing the image of the 
Second Adam, and admitted into the heavenly inheritance. It 
is a mere surmise of Theophylact, that this admiration is to 


happen in the presence of rovs otkrpovs. The ground is now 


given— 
dre émiarevOn TO papTipLov nuav ep vuas—< because our 
testimony unto you was believed.” The verb ériorevOy with 
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the stress upon it takes up the participle micrevoacw, and 
places the Thessalonian believers among the number. Christ 
is to be admired in them that believe, and you believed our 
testimony, and therefore possess this joyous anticipation. That 
testimony was directed to them, ep vmas, and the absence of 
the article gives to the clause unity of conception, connecting é¢’ 
iuas immediately with waptiptov. Winer, § 30, 2; § 49, 2 
“Our testimony” is the testimony borne by us, yuo being 
the genitive of efficient or proximate origin, and that testi- 
mony in itself was the divine message of the Gospel, which 
they are said in the First Epistle to have “received in much 
affliction with joy of the Holy Ghost.” The apostle and his 
colleagues brought and delivered the testimony. The Thessa- 
lonians heard and believed, remained firm in the midst of trials 
and persecutions, and are commended by the apostle for their 
patience and faith; their spiritual growth and their afflictions 
being a token of the righteous judgment of God, when the 
solemn scenes now described shall take place; and they take 
place— 

ev TH nuepa exetvy— in that day,” the previous clause being 
parenthetical. This clause is thus to be joined to @auuacOjvat, 
defining the period, and put last to gather up the whole from 
érav €dOy into a solemnity of emphasis. “That day” must 
have been the theme of his earlier lessons to them, and the 
manner of this allusion shows their familiarity with it. Cal- 
vin’s note is that the day is so named to check impatience— 
ne ultra modum festinent. Some, however, propose for the 
clause a different connection. Bengel takes the connection 
back to €\@y, and Webster and Wilkinson to Skyy ticovew. 
The Syriac Peshito version reads (adads; (20201K aad» 
Woaa oan, “for our testimony concerning you will be believed 
in that day.” So Damascenus, Estius, a-Lapide, Grotius, Storr, 
Flatt, Baumgarten-Crusius. They join év 77 jjuéoa éxelvy either 
with waptvptoy or éricrevOn. This construction either necessi- 
tates é% vuas to be translated “about you”; or the aorist équ- 
oTevOy to be translated as a future or a future perfect (Grotius 
and Rosenmiiller) with a new meaning, “will be made good or 
substantiated” ; or év ry yuépa, “about that day,” as Luther, “our 
testimony to you about that day ye believed” (a-Lapide) ; 
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a vobis respicientibus ad illum diem ereditum Juerit (Estius) ; 
or, as others, “our testimony about you will then be substanti- 
ated,” or “our testimony to you shall be believed even by the 
wicked in that day.” Grotius, “Quod de salute vestra proedixi- 
mus, id alo tempore eventu firmatum erit, ut fidem negare 
nemo amplius possit.” Storr, Opusc., vol. II, p. 106. Some- 
what similarly Ewald, Dass beglaubigt war wnser Zeugniss an 
euch, &e. 

(Ver. 11.) Ets 8 cat moocevxouc0a Tavrote rept vucv— In 
reference to which we also pray always concerning you.” The 
phrase es 6 is not to be rendered “wherefore,” as in the 
Authorized Version, as if it were 6: 8; quapropter being the 
rendering also of Grotius, Pelt, Baumgarten-Crusius; itaque 
being given by Koppe. Nor is it equivalent to iréo & (De 
Wette). But the clause has the original meaning of direction— 
to or towards which, viz., the realization of the glorification of 
Christ in saints and believers. Winer, § 49 a. Liinemann’s 
objection to the rendering “with a view to which,” that it 
would make the consummation predicted dependent on the 
apostle’s prayers, is not formidable. For the Thessalonians are 


= 


regarded as believers, and therefore as belonging to that happy , 
company; and certainly the divine purpose never renders | 


unnecessary the prayers and aspirations of faith. Nay, by 


them, and in perfect consistency with divine immutability and 


human responsibility, it realizes itself. The same objection 
might be taken against the following ta, referring to or intro- 
ducing the subject or purpose of the prayer. Kai, “we also,” 
that is, according to Ellicott, “not only longing and hoping, we 
avail ourselves also of the definite accents of prayer.” The 
result being so glorious, with a view to it as portrayed by 
him, the apostle also prayed for preparatory grace to all the 
members of the Thessalonian Church. Alford suggests that to 
support Liinemann’s view, that the prayer was added to the 
fact of the évdoéac Ova, the words should have stood cat nets 
mpocevxoue0a. For epi after this verb, see under Ephes. vi, 18. 
The prayer was continuous, rayrore, as there was need of 
continuous grace. And its object was— 

ta tuas akon Ths KMijoews 0 Oeos nucv—* that our God may 
count you worthy of your calling,” tuds having the stress upon 
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3 The es § at the beginning of the verse is so far different frow- 
va that the former refers back to what had just been written— 
the glorification of Christ in His saints; and the latter points for- 
ward to blessings needed by the Thessalonians in the prospect 
of it, and to qualify them for it. In wa the purpose and theme of 
the prayer are blended, as sometimes. See under Ephes. i, Le 
The verb déo#y means to count or reckon worthy, followed 
here by the accusative of person and genitive of object, though 
sometimes by the accusative and the infinitive (Luke vii, 7); in 
the passive by the simple genitive (1 Tim. v, 17; Heb. i. 3 
x, 29; Sept., Gen. xxxi, 28); and by the infinitive (Xen., Mem., 
i, 4,10). Compare Joseph,, iii, 8, 10. Luther, Grotius, Flatt, 
Bengel, Olshausen, and Ewald give the verb the meaning of 
“to make worthy”—a meaning which, as the passages cited 
show, does not belong to it. See Liddell and Scott, swb voce. 
There is some difficulty about crAjoews. If crore be the initial 
divine act alone, then as it was past, how could the apostle 
pray that God would count them worthy of it? This difficulty 
has induced’ Olshausen to attach to the verb the unsupported 
sense of “to make worthy.” Liinemann takes «Ajou in a 
passive sense—the blessing to which one is called—the 
heavenly blessedness of the children of God. Ellicott and 
Alford view it as descriptive of the Christian life which springs 
from effectual calling. See under Ephes. iv, 1; Philip. iii, 14. 
Hofmann gives it somewhat differently —< that He may count 
you worthy of a calling which brings to completion what 
began with our testimony and your faith therein.” Allied to 
this is another view proposed by Riggenbach, that, as is illus- 
trated by the parable of the supper, this call may be the last, 
decisive, energetic call—the devre (Matt. xxv, 34). But 
Scripture usage does not warrant this supposition. ‘There is, 
however, little reason to give «Ajow other than its usual mean- 
ing. See under Gal. i,-6;\v, 18; Philip. ili, 14. Compare Rom. 
yi, 30; ix, 11, 24;.xi, 29. 1 Gor: 4, 9, 245 2. Tim. vi, 12>-"Tie 
call was apie it had sommeead them from death unto life; 
and the apostle’s prayer is, that God in that day would deem 
_ them worthy of it—would judge that their entire life had been 
| in harmony with it (1 Thess. v, 24). Compare the use of the 
adjective (Matt. ii, 8; Luke iii, 8; Acts xxvi, 20) and of the 


— a 
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adverb (1 Thess. ii, 12). 'To secure such a result, or that this 
agvouv may be realized, it is added— 

Kat wAnpooy Tacay eddoKlay ayabwotrns Kat épyov mistews ev 
dvvduec—“ and may fulfil every good pleasure of goodness and 
the work of faith in power.” 

I. The Authorized Version renders “the good pleasure of His 
goodness,” along with Cicumenius, Zuingli, Calvin, Estius, 
Justiniani, Beza, Bengel, Pelt, Bisping, &e. But to this exegesis 
—which by itself might be true, as the noun evdoxla is used 
in reference to Godin Ephes. i, 5, 9; Philip. ii, 13--there are 
various objections in the verse itself. (1) Such a sense 
would necessitate racav tiv evdoxiav. (2) The following phrase 
épyov iotews, uso without any pronoun, must refer to those on 
whose behalf the prayer is offered, so that by parity of thought 
the first clause must have a similar reference, and evdoxiay 
ayabwaovrns belong to the Thessalonians also. (3) The noun 
uya8ecivy is never used of God by the apostle. It occurs in 
three other places—“ ye also are full of goodness” (Rom. xv, 14) ; 


ae 


in the catalogue of the fruits of the Spirit (Gal. v, 22); and | 


similarly in Ephes. v, 9—“the fruit of the Spirit is in all | 


goodness.” See 2 Chron. xxiv, 16. 

II. Some are disposed to combine a divine and human 
reference. Grotius has, omnem bonitatem sibi gratam ; 
Olshausen, “God fills you with all the goodness which is well 
pleasing to Him”; Theophylact, cai ovtws ire ws BovreTae 6 
Ocds undevos uuty Aetzrovros. But evdoxta is closely connected 
in relation with d@ya@wovvys, and cannot have that Godward 
signification. Jowett says, without any good foundation, 
that the apostle uses mixed modes of thought, and has not 
distinguished between the Word of God as the cause, and as 
the effect. Strangely does Thomas Aquinas understand it, de 
sola humane voluntatis mutatione, the decree of God, on the 
other hand, being immutable. The clause is rendered by 
Fritzsche, ut expleat omnem dulcedinem honestatis (Ad. Rom., 


x, 1). ‘Tyndale translates, “every delectation of goodness.” — 
The meaning may be, all or every delight in goodness—com- ° 


prising every purpose or impulse toward it, and complacency in 
it (Rom. x,1; Philip.i, 15). For the spelling of aya@wovvy with 
o instead of w, see Buttmann, § 119, 10 c, and Thomas Magister, 
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p. 391, ed. Ritschl). ’AyaOwavyy is not, well-doing or bene- 
ficence (Schott, Chandler), but moral goodness. See under 
, Gal. v, 22. "AyaOwodvys does not seem to be in apposition—a 
good pleasure consisting in goodness-—but is rather the genitive 
\ of object, that on which their good pleasure specially turned, 
so that it delighted to expend itself on it. And not this or 
)that, but “every” (aacav) good pleasure having this earnest 
‘propension and aim. 

Kal €pyov TiaTews ev duvamer—“ and the work of faith with 

power.” The words épyov micTews are not in apposition. See 
41 Thess. i, 3. The concluding phrase év duvaue belongs to 
| rAnpéon, indicating the element inwhich it shall realize itself, 
or the manner in which it is prayed that it may be brought 
‘about. The clause has thus really an adverbial force (Col. 
1,29). 

(Ver. 12.) dzrws évdoEac Oy TO Ovowa Tov Kupiou nuov Incot év 
Umiv Kat vers ev avT@—“ in order that the name of our Lord 
Jesus may be glorified in you, and ye in Him” or “it.” The 
Xpictod of the Received Text rests on the rather slender 
authority of AF, the Vulgate, both Syriac versions, and 
Chrysostom, but it is wanting in BD K LR, the Claromontane 
Latin, the majority of mss., Gicumenius, and Damascenus. 
“Ozws indicates the final purpose, and does not differ materi- 
ally from iva in meaning, though it does in construction (Klotz, 
Devarvus, II, p. 629). ”Ovoua is certainly not a periphrasis for 
Kvuptos (Turretin, Koppe). The “name” is not Himself, but 

_ | Himself as made known to men in those elements of character, 
,relation, and glory which dvoua contains and implies—the 
‘name which he has made for Himself. See under Phil. ii, 10. 
That name wins for itself a new lustre in the salvation of the 
Thessalonian believers, év vaiv—as He is glorified in all His 
saints in that day (verse 10). And the glorification is reciprocal— 
Kat duets ev avr@. The pronoun may refer to dvoua (Liinemann 
and Hofmann), but though in that case the reciprocity would 
be more formally balanced, the meaning is not so expressive, 
as our glorification in His name is not so significant as glorifi- 
cation in His person. The familiar but expressive phrase éy 
avT@ is that union with Him, which so identifies His people 
with Himself that they are glorified in Him, are “partakers 
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of His glory.” His, the glory of Saviour; theirs, the glory of 
being saved in Him, and of being with Him for ever (1 Thess. 
AVC): 

Kata Ty xdpw tov Ocod juov Kal Kuplov “Incot 
Xpicrov—“ according to the grace of our God and the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” Kava passes, as Winer remarks, § 49, “from the 
idea of norm into that of result,” or the signification “in con- 
sequence of” naturally springs out of “according to,” or 
is blended with it. For ydpis, see under Ephes. ii, 8. 
Though there is no rod before Kupiov, it would be wrong to 
identify it immediately with Oeov, as is done by Hofmann, 
Riggenbach, and others, for Kupéos had become as a proper 
name, and therefore may want the article when it is joined to 
a preposition, or is used in the genitive, or precedes “Ijcots 
Xpicros (Winer, § 19, 1). See especially Middleton’s remarks 
on the non-applicability of Granville Sharpe’s rule to this 
clause, p. 379, &c. See also under Ephes. v, 5. But it is plainly 
implied that this grace has a unity of origin, both in God and 
Christ ; it is a possession common to both, and equally charac- 
terizing both. The final aim indicated by dé7ws recognizes 
both equally as answering the prayer which includes such a 
purpose cara tv xapw. Such oneness of attribute and gift 
implies the divinity of the Saviour, and His oneness of essence 
with the Father. Nor is such theology at all un-Pauline, 
though Hilgenfeld adduces it as a proof of the spuriousness of 
the epistle. It is found in the common benedictions at the 
beginning of many of the epistles. See under Gal.i, 1, 3. 


CHAPTER ‘II. 


THE apostle now passes to one special purpose of the epistle— 
to check and correct those erroneous and premature anticipa- 
tions of the Second Coming which had become prevalent in 
Thessalonica, and were doing damage, and producing an 
unsettledness of mind which led to various irregularities. The 
apostle therefore tenders to them reassuring prophetic instruc- 
~ tion— 
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(Ver. 1.) "Epwrauey o& iuas, adedpot, vrép Tis Tapovrtas 
rou Kuptov juov "Incov Xpicrov Kal juov émirvvaywyns em 
av’rdv—‘ Now we beseech you, brethren, in regard to the 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, and our gathering together 
unto Him.” By 6é the apostle passes to his main point—the 
slight contrast being a transition from his request for them to 
his request of them. For the verb see under 1 Thess. iv, 1. 
The epithet ddedpo/—the expression of his attachment—is 
meant to gain their affectionate attention, while with the verb 
it implies the momentous nature of the following charge. 

The Authorized Version takes urép as a formula of adjura- 
tion, “We beseech you by the coming of our Lord Jesus,” and 
so the Vulgate (per adventum), Pelagius, Erasmus, Calvin, 
Beza, Fromond; by the solemnity or certainty of it, by the 
interest you have in it, or the fervent expectation which you 
cherish about it. The preposition, like zpds, may be so used, 
as in Homer— 


' Swe ay Va 4 ” iA 
Move? vrép TOKEwV youvotpmevos avdpa EkacTor. 


(/1., xv, 660, 665; xxii, 338.) 


KQl PLL DIrep TATPOS Ka PNTEPOS HUKOpMOLO, 
oceo kat téxeos (Ll., xxiv, 466). 


Nicoop’ brép Ovéwv Kat Saipovos (Odyss., xv, 261). 


But this construction never occurs in the New Testament, 
and it would be strange, as Liinemann remarks, that the 
apostle should adjure them by the very thing which he was 
about to open up to them. The preposition iép is to be 
taken as not very different from vep:. Liinemann gives it the 
sense of “in behalf of,’ “in the interest of ”’—so virtually 
Wordsworth, Ellicott, and Jowett—the Second Coming being 
misunderstood, he was about to do it justice. But this is, 
regarded by some as rather a refinement, though drép does 
imply interest in the person or thing referred to (Acts v, 41; 
Rom. ix, 27; 2 Cor. vili, 28; xii, 5, 8; Philip. i, 7; iv, 10). 
Chrysostom explains it by wepi—in reference to that event 
in which we have so profound an interest, and which on account 
of this very interest you so sadly misunderstood, we entreat 
you. For zapovoia see under 1 Thess. iii, 13. Itis the second 
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personal and glorious Coming of our Lord at the end of the 
present dispensation, and for its double purpose, see under 
6—10 of previous chapter. The apostle during his visit had 
told them of the Advent, and the twin features of their con- 
verted state were, turning from idols and waiting for His Son 
from heaven. The double compound émovvaywy;} occurs only 
here, and in Heb. x, 25, with a very different reference. Liine- 
mann suggests that érd must mean “up to,” but though that is 
really the case (1 Thess. iv, 17), the preposition does not express 
it, éwd merely “marking the point to be reached ”—e’s dadv- 
tyow Tov Kupiov. See Mark v, 21. The judy is objective, the 
gathering together of us—us at present in life—not us, the 
living and the dead raised up as contemporaries, but us 
spoken of in the previous epistle as living and surviving till the 
Second Coming. The living are at that epoch to be caught up, 


and the result is, their “gathering together unto Him.” The ric _ 
is not repeated before émicuvaywyis; the two events are joined | 


in unity, the one bringing with it the other as a synchronous 


result. No notice is taken here of the resurrection—though 


— 


when Christ comes down, the dead in Him rise-—for the appeal is | 


to the present generation of believers who regarded the Advent 
as on them, and their gathering together without suffering 
- death as about to take place. Their own death is not implied, 
and the death of friends, which had grieved them, precedes 


this wondrous assemblage. The aim or purpose of his request 


is next stated, and it contains also the theme. 

(Ver. 2.) es TO uy Taxéws canevOjvar Uuas aro TOV VOOS i}dE 
OpocicPar—* that ye be not quickly shaken from your mind, 
nor yet be troubled.” For es té see 1 Thess. 1, 12; ii, 10. 
The verb cadevOjvat, from cdXos, agitation, tossing of the sea 
(Luke xxi, 25; Sept. Jonah i, 15), and of an earthquake 
(Is. xxiv, 20), denotes besides its physical sense (Matt. xi, de 
Acts iv, 31), to be mentally agitated or disturbed (Acts 
ii, 25; xvii, 18; Heb. xii, 26, 27, &c).. The adverb taxéws has 
been variously taken—so soon after my exhortations to you 
either orally or in the First Epistle (Piscator and Olshausen), or 
so soon after my departure, or even perhaps so soon after they 
heard any doctrine of the kind (De Wette, Liinemann). But 
the adverb may refer to manner rather than time, “soon and 
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with small reason” (Alford). It implies certainly a mental 
disturbance, quickly, easily, and unthinkingly brought about, 
and, on this solemn melee they are specially warned against it. 
The phrase azo Tov voos is rendered adverbially by, the whan! 
ized Version, “in mind,” and as the Syriac (OdaLas;o ; better 
in Wycliffe, “from your witte,” and in Tyndale, “from your 
mind,” the Rhemish version having “from your sense,” “a 
vestro sensu” (Vulgate). But vovs is not sensus verborwm 
Pauli (Wolf), nor your earlier and more correct view, sen- 
tentia (a-Lapide, Grotius), deserentes 1d quod tenetis (Fro- 
mond). Rom. vii, 23, 25; xiv, 5. Novs is to be taken in 
its general sense, as mind or reason, your sober or right mind 
—“from your common sense” (1 Cor. xiv, 14; Philip. iv, 7). 
The construction is pregnant, shaken so as to be driven out 
of your mind, ita concuti animo, ut dimovearis sew abdu- 
caris aro (Schott). Rom. vi, 7; vii, 2; ix, 3; 2 Tim. ii, 26. 
Winer, § 66, 2. The language implies that something like a 
panic had taken place, or that they were in imminent danger 
of falling into one. In the clause, unde OpoeisAar is climactic, 
“nor yet be troubled or terrified ” ; the verb is more significant 
than that of the previous clause, as terror rises above disturb- 
ance, and is occasioned by it. The disjunctive uydé has high 
authority over ure, a reading suggested by its triple occurrence 
in the next clauses. It has a slight ascensive force. See under 
1 Thess. ii, 3. 

mire Ola mvevpaTtos mite Sta AOYou pire Ov éerLTTOARS ws 
dv nuov—neither by spirit, nor by word, nor by letter, as by 
us.” The clause is divided into three co-ordinate and connected 
negations (Matt, v, 34, 35; Luke ix, 3; Acts xxiii, 8, 12, 21; 
1 Tim. i, 7; James v, 12). Winer, § 55,6; Wex, Antig.,-ii, 
156, &¢. ; Klotz, Devarius, I], p. 715; Hermann, Opuscula., vol. 
ITI, p.151, &e. Mire dia rvevmaros, “ neither by spirit,” some 
oracle or saying embodying or professing, but falsely, to embody 
spiritual wisdom and foresight on the doctrine, or rather the 
period of the Second Advent. Theophylact explains it by da 
mpogytetas. The phrase cannot mean signa quasi per Spii- 
tum facta, nor the prophecies of the Old Testament falsely 
understood (Krause), “nor delusive spiritual apparitions” 
(Schrader). Some take zvevua as the abstract for the concrete 


o 


, 
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mvevp.atixos (Chrysostom, Koppe, Storr). Compare 1 John iy, 1. 
This meaning would yield quite a good sense—the man who 
framed the false oracle under assumed spiritual influence, for 
some human agency is implied; but it is out of harmony 
with the words that follow, Aéyov and émioroAgs, which 
cannot be taken as abstract, but are definite terms. There 
had been some one in the Church at Thessalonica that, under 
assumed spiritual influence, uttered the false and alarming 
doctrine. 

mire Sa oyou, “nor by word.” <Adyos has been 
understood in different ways. (1) Some take it in the 
sense of calculation, as if the reference were to some 
wrong computation based on the prophecies and “times” 
of Daniel, and bringing out the result that the day of the Lord 
was immediately imminent (Michaelis, Tychsen). Such a 
meaning is groundless and artificial to the last degree, and 
Adyos by itself could not convey such a sense. (2) Some 
regard it as a word of Christ, some falsified saying of His on 
the last day, resting on the prophecies of Matt. xxiv, Mark xiii, 
and Luke xxi (Baumgarten-Crusius, Noesselt). But such a 
reference would have required from the apostle some more 
definite expression. (3) Macknight would give it the sense of 
verbal message, as if sent from the apostle to the Thessalonians; 
and Grotius similarly renders it rwmores de nobis, to this effect, 
that we are now speaking otherwise than we had done formerly. 
Both conjectures need no refutation. (4) Others put Aoyou 
in contrast with vevuaros, and regard it as a teaching 
(6cdax7), which did not deliver itself in prophetic rapture, but 
perhaps rather took its proofs from Scripture. Chrysostom 
explains by rOavoAoyla, Theophylact by didackaNlas Coon povyn 
yiwwoueévys, and the view generally is held by Zuingli, Calvin, 
Ewald, Hofmann, and Riggenbach. But the natural contrast 
is not between Adyos and wrevuua, but between Noyos and the 
following émioroN?}, what is spoken being contrasted with what 
is written. The same contrast is repeated in verse 15. Aoyos 


is therefore an oral utterance ascribed to the apostle, and here 
falsely ascribed to him, as as Sv juov implies. For da 
 Aédyou is not to be taken as an independent statement, or as 


connected simply with dv émiorodje, but the meaning is that 


* R 
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both utterances and letters of a fictitious character were 
ascribed to the apostle. 

The last phrase, pijre 6: érictodyjs, has been strangely 
supposed by not a few to refer to the first epistle and to some 
misinterpretation of it—so Jerome, Kern, Hilgenfeld, Ham- 
mond, Krause, Paley, Reuss, Bleek, and Webster and Wilkinson 
—his former letter, but comprehended under the general signi- 
fication “any communication by letter”; hence the omission 
of the article. But a reference to his former epistle would 
have necessitated the article or some phrase equally definite, 
and the epistle would not as here have been disowned. Com- 
pare 1 Cor, v, 9-11; 2 Cor. vii, 8. The last words, as dv’ quar, 
have been connected in various ways. Some join them to all the 
preceding words, as Erasmus, Reiche, Noesselt, Jowett, Web- 
ster and Wilkinson. Not to repeat that Adyos and émicron)} 
are connected closely in verse 15, and are taken so here, it may 
be replied that ws dv’ jue cannot apply to wvevua, as it could 
not be feigned for him in his absence; the zvevma must have 
been in the midst of themselves—the immediate witnesses of 
its manifestations. It could in no way be said to be by our 
agency, d¢ juav, as are the “word” and “letter” supposed to. - 
have the apostle for their medium. The particle ws, as = as 
so represented—implies the fictitious nature of the assumption. 
Ellicott, Fritszche, Winer, Vulgate (tamquam per nos); Syriac, 
201 2ON S07 yal. 

This warning apparently implies that forgery was early 
at work, and that during the few months elapsing from the 
date of the first epistle a fictitious utterance and a letter had 
been circulated in the apostle’s name, teaching what the 
apostle intimates in the last clause of the verse. Nothing 
farther do we know of them. Jowett says that the apostle 
refers only to the possibility of such a speech or epistle being 
used against him, but the language describes an actual occur- 
rence. ‘The 15th verse of this chapter places the genuine word 
and letter in contrast with the spurious, and the 17th verse of 
the third chapter describes a guard against a forged epistle, by 
showing the token of a true one—“the salutation of me, Paul, 
with mine own hand, which is the token in every epistle. So 
I write.” It is needless to wonder why any men at that early 
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time could be so audacious as to attach to any forgery, written 
or oral, the apostle’s name and authority, for we know nothing 
of the motive and almost nothing of the contents save in the 
one point. Nor can we now say why the apostle treated the 
matter so leniently, by averring that the deception was inno- 
cent in motive, or that the letter was anonymous. The apostle 
could not prevent sayings being put in his name—he could 
only deny or disclaim them; but he took precautions against 
the repetition of such literary forgery. 

ws OTL everTyKkey 4 nuEpa TOU Kupiov—“as that the day of the 
Lord is come.” For Kupiov the Received Text has Xpicrod, 
with DK, most mss., and the Gothic; but Kup/ov is read in 
ABD!F LX, both Latin and both Syriac versions, with the 
Greek and Latin fathers. The ws introduces the statement not 
as actual, but as so represented, its falsehood being implied. 
The “day of the Lord” is the day of the Second Advent—His, 
as He appears as Judge, His last and loftiest function—His, as 
on it He crowns His work, and His church becomes complete 
in happiness and in numbers-—His, as then He is glorified in 
His saints and wondered at in all them who believe. On that 
day He rises into a pre-eminence hitherto unwitnessed. 

The true meaning of the verb éveoryxey is not “is at hand,” 
but “is come,” or “is present.” The rendering of the English 
version, “at hand,’ has been adopted by many — Calvin, 
Jowett, &c. Thus Hammond, “were instantly a-coming ;” 
Benson, “just at hand, and will happen shortly;” Bloomfield, 
Conybeare, Webster, and Wilkinson, “near or close at hand;” 
Wordsworth, “instantaneously imminent.” (1) Now the verb 
is used in six other places of the New Testament, and in all of 
them it bears the sense of “present.” Rom. vill, 38, ovre 
éverrwora olte medAovta, “neither things present nor things to 
come;” 1 Cor. ili, 22, etre évecrwra etre uéAXNovta, “whether 
things present or things to come;” 1 Cor. vii, 26, dia ray 
éverracay avaykny, “on account of the present distress ;” Gal. 
i, 4, ek Tov alavos Tov éverT@Tos Tovnpov, “out of this present 
world, an evil one;” 2 Tim. iii, 1, éverjorovra: catpot xaderoi, 
“orievous times shall be present,” 7.¢., the grievous times are 
not to follow the last days, but to be included in them; Heb. 
ix, 9, mapaBody eg TOY KaLpov TOV evertyxora, “a figure for the 
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time now present,” spoken of the Jewish economy. In all 
these cases, except 2 Tim. iii, 1, for which there is some 
apology, the Authorized Version renders by “present "sana 
there was no reason, therefore, to deviate from the true sense - 
in the verse before us. The translation “is come,” “has ~ 
arrived,” is fully justified by the uniform meaning of the 
verb in the New Testament, and is the rendering also, save in 
two cases, in the Authorized Version. (2) To show that our 
translators were swayed by other than philological reasons, it — 
may be remarked that the rendering “is at hand” occurs 
in twenty other places. in the New Testament, and in none 
of these, of course, does that rendering represent the Greek 
verb before us. It rightly stands for #yy:oe nine times, ten 
times for éyyvs, and once for épéoryxev (2 Tim. iv, 6), where 
Luther renders ist vorhanden. (3) The Septuagint usage is 
similar to that of the New Testament. In Dan. vii, 5, ets uépos 
éy éotaby, the simple verb has a different meaning, where it 
represents the nypz, stare facta, constituta est. But we have 
in the Apocrypha, 1 Esdras v, 46, évrravros 6é Tov éBddmou 
unvos, “the seventh month being come,” not “being at hand,” 
as in the Authorized Version; ix, 6, Tpéuovtes dia Tov éverTOTA 
xe ava, “trembling on account of the present foul weather ;” 
1 Mace. xii, 44, toAduov wy évertyxotos jpuiv, “there being at 
present no war between us;” 2 Mace. ii, 17, ro cata Kapdlay 
éverTos aNyos, “the sorrow at present in his heart,” or, as in the 
Authorized Version, “what sorrow he had now in his heart; 
vi, 9, Thy éverracay TadaTwpiay, “the present misery ;” xii, 3, 
dog UNdeMeas Ever TOONS TOS AVTOUS dvTMevelas, “as if there had been - 
no ill-will at present between them;” 3 Mace. i, 16, 77 évesrdcy 
avayxy. The same meaning is found in the Hellenistic writers. 
Joseph., Antig., xvi, 6, 2, ov uovov év TO éverTart Katow, “not 
only in the present time,” but also in the past time; Philo, De 
Plantat. Noe, 8s es tov mapedryrAv0bTa Kal éveotora Kal 
uédAovTa, “it is of the nature of time to be divided into the past 
and the present and the future” (Opera, vol. III, p. 136, ed. 
Pfeiffer). (4) Nor does the classical usage differ. Xenoph., 
Hellen., ii, 1, 6, wept rav éverrnxdrov Tpaymaroy, “ concerning 
the present state of affairs;” Polybius, i, 60, rov évert@ra kaupov: 
do., 75, es Toy évesToéTa WOAEMOV; XVIli, 38, KaTa Tov éverTOTA 
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Bacwéa, “against the present king.” .Examples from Aischines 
and Demosthenes, as applied to cacpds, rdAeuos, are given by 
Rost and Palm. There may be some cases where it may bear 
the sense of, impending, as good as come, ideally present; but 
the prevailing temporal meaning is what we have given. Nay, 
Hesychius defines éverrata by rapovra. Xpdvos evertykws is 
the grammatical name of the present tense, and ueroyy évertaca 
is the present participle. Sextus Empiricus divides time into 
TOY TapHYnuevoy Kat Tov éverToTa Kal Tov MéAXOvTa. Theodore 
defines the term by zapdv. Not simply “at hand,” but “is 
present” or “has begun,” is the correct translation, even taking 
the classical usage which Webster and Wilkinson assume, 
though they wrongly render it “imminent.” (5) How could 
the doctrine that the day of the Lord is at hand be treated by 
the apostle as an error? That the day of the Lord is at hand 
is the uniform teaching of the New Testament (Matt. xxiv; 
Rom. xiii, 12; Philip. iv, 5; Heb. x, 25, 37; James v, 8; 1 Peter 
iv, 7; 1 John ii, 18; Rev. xxii, 20). Could the apostle disclaim 
the teaching of such a doctrine as that “the day of the Lord is 
at hand,” or warn the Church against it as an error and a 
species of deception? The rendering “at hand” cannot there- 
fore here be the correct translation of éverryxev. (6) Were 
the doctrine against which the apostle warns, and which he so 
solemnly disowns, only that the day of the Lord was at hand, 
how could such a doctrine throw the Church into panic and 
confusion—-how could they be driven from their sense and 
alarmed, as he calls it? For they were familiar with it; they 
were waiting for His Son from heaven, and His Coming is again 
and again referred to in the first epistle. The imminence of 
the Advent was no new theme to them, and they could not be 
so startled by it. Nay, such was their spiritual condition and 
temperament, that such a doctrine, if disclosed for the first time 
to them, would have filled their spirits with unutterable glad- 
ness. They were waiting for His Son from heaven; they were 
meanwhile characterized by works of faith, labours of love, and 
patience of hope; the word had wrought effectually in them ; 
their faith had grown exceedingly, and their mutual love 
abounded; they were children of the light; they were the 
apostle’s joy, hope, and crown of rejoicing in the presence of 
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our Lord Jesus Christ at His coming. His prayer for them 
was, that “God would establish their hearts unblameable before 
Him at the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ with all His 
saints,” and that “their whole spirit, soul, and body might be 
preserved blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
He “comes to be glorified in His saints,” and He comes sud- 
denly, “as a thief in the night ;” and how, in such a spiritual 
state, could they be filled with consternation at the thought 
that the period was near when all their own anticipations and 
all these prayers for them should be fully realized. As the 
nearness of the Advent was no new doctrine, it could not have 
so alarmed them; and as their character was such as to lead 
them to love His appearance and to lift up their heads as their 
redemption drew nigh, it could not have so excited and con- 
founded them, nor could the apostle have branded such a doc- 
trine as false, or have ascribed it to some spurious spiritual 
manifestation or to some utterance or some letter forged and 
circulated in his name. Thus, both philologically and doctrin- 
ally, the rendering “is at hand” cannot be sustained. 

Lastly, the translation we give seems to be the oldest one. 
The Syriac has eo? fer woyo o1N wafdo saX low “Lo the day 
of our Lord is come.” At all events the same Syriac term, 
which is but the Syriac form of the Chaldee rv», stands 
for 7#Pov in Acts viii, 36; for érésrycay, Acts x, 17, “were 
arrived and standing at the gate;” for cati#yryoev, Acts xviii, 19, 
“he came to Ephesus, &c.” The meaning in these places is 
“is come” or “arrived.” Compare Daniel vii, 13, 22. Chry- 
sostom identifies the error here condemned with that of those 
who said that the resurrection is already past, adding that 
believers, henceforth hoping for nothing great and splendid, 
might faint under their sufferings. Theodore of Mopsuestia 
understands this to be the error condemned as dy éyyiOev 
mapovros ékelvou Tov Katpou (Catena in Thessal., p. 386, ed. 
Cramer). (&cumenius puts it thus—“‘the apostle does not 
say when the resurrection shall be, Or: Sé ov voy epéeatykev 
amodeixvuct”; and more distinctly in his preface, ds #6) 
Tis Tapousias éveraons—ijon rapetvac avrjy; and in the 
same preface, Theodoret is quoted as asserting “that some 
seducers éeyov mapeivat Novrov Thy rapovolay Too Kupiov; 
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Pelagius, ne quis vos seducat ullo modo, dicentes: hic 
Christus, ecce illic; and Ambrosiaster has de adventu quasi 
umminentis Domini. But it may be asked—how could 
these early believers persuade themselves that the day of 
the Lord was come—how could they hold that the Lord 
had descended—that the trumpet had been heard—that 
the dead had been raised and the living caught up? It will 
scarcely do to conjecture, with Lillie, that they might imagine 
that “the day had come in some different way from that in 
which they had been taught to look for it, or else, that this 
great crisis had actually transpired, and in that precise shape, 
while they were not aware of it.” They must in such a case 
have thought that they had forfeited their share in the glory 
of the kingdom. We cannot imagine the possibility of such 
delusion, and the hallucinations which Lillie brings in proof are 
not at all to the point. The first instance adduced by him is 
that of a party in the church of Corinth who said that “there 
is no resurrection.” But this denial is a very different error 
from saying that it had already taken place without their par- 
ticipation in the result, or their witnessing its glories and 
mysteries. The other instance, that of those who said that the 
resurrection is past, was based ona false spiritualistic philosophy, 
which identified resurrection with the revivification of the soul ; 
surely a very different error from the imagination that the 
resurrection of the dead in the physical sense had already 
taken place. It was scarcely possible that the error had pro- 
ceeded so far as to impugn the reality and universality of the 
resurrection. The apostle had said that “the day of the Lord 
cometh as a thief in the night,” suddenly and without warning, 
but could they persuade themselves that the sudden destruction 
then threatened had fallen on their enemies, and that none of 
them had escaped? The phrase employed, yuépa Tov Kupiov may 
not be identical with the actual zapovolia tou Kupiov, but may 
denote its period and comprehend the events which are its 
antecedents and concomitants. Not the rapovoia itself, but its 
period had come. The day of the Lord, the epoch of the Second 
Advent had now dawned upon them, and the persecutions now 
falling on them were tokens of its presence. They regarded the 
day of grace as apparently at an end, so that in fancy they 
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were in the period of judgment, which was to witness the disso- _ 
lution of society and the introduction of a new state of things.” 
This error was taught as if on the apostle’s authority—his 

teaching or letter—and it may have been the more readily 

adopted from his own words, which seemed to imply that he 

himself was to be alive at the Advent; or the error may have 

been given out not as a retractation, but as a farther expansion 

of his oral teaching and his doctrine as given in the first 

epistle. 

(Ver. 3.) My tis buas é€arrarijoy Kara pndeva TpoTov— Let 
no one deceive you in any way.” The anxiety of the apostle 
on the point leads him to a virtual repetition of the warning. 
The doctrine that the day of the Lord had set in was a decep- 
tion; whatever might be the motives-of those who taught 
it, it was a perilous error and they were to guard against being 
its dupes. The é« in the compound verb has an intensive force, 
the verb meaning “to deceive out and out.” The phrase cara 
undéva Tpdrov does not allude merely to the three ways 
specified in the preceding verse, as if it meant by any of 
these means (Cicumenius, Theophylact, Bengel, Baumgarten- 
Crusius), but is absolute and inclusive, “in no way,” by no 
method of deception whatever its form or character. 

ort eay ey EXON 4) AToTTacia TpxTov—* because the day will 
not set in unless there come the apostacy first.” The ellipse is 
easily supplied—6r1 ovk ever tryxey 7 yueoa Tov Kupiov(Liinemann), 
or, aS Ellicott, 4 ijuépa ovk évorijcerat, or, as Theophylact, ov 
yevjreTat » Tapovoia Tov Kvupiov. The clause involving the use 
of a finite verb is omitted; the mind of the writer is fixed 
specially on the event which must intervene, the mental nega- 
tion implied in the two previous verses, namely, “the day of the 
Lord has not taken place,’ involving the consequent unex- 
pressed negation, “nor willit take place unless.” Winer, § 64,7 ; 
Hermann, Vigerus, Il. p. 694. On a with the subjunctive, see 
Donaldson, § 583 8. There are,two proposed constructions 
which are hard and unnatural. Storr and Flatt propose to get 
rid of the ellipse by giving édy mj a sense analogous to the 
Hebrew ®> 58, ganz gewiss, certissime (Numbers xiv, 28; Ezek. 
xvii, 19; Heb. iv. 3, 5); but in those places the phrase has the 
form of an oath. Knatchbull’s connection is as unsatisfactory, 
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for he places a comma after d71, joins it to é aration, and sup- 
plies evéoryxev, “let no man deceive you that the day of the 
Lord is come, if it shall not come before the apostacy, ne quis 
seducat vos ullo modo quod instet dies Domini si non venerit 
prius apostasia. 

‘Arocracia. is a more recent form for the older daé- 
oracts. Lobeck, Phrynichus, p. 528. The word is found in 
Acts xxi, 21—a charge against Paul that he taught defection 
from Moses; in Sept., 2 Chron. xxix, 19—the idolatrous defection 
of Ahaz; in Jer. ii, 19, with a similar sense—zadevcer ce 
arocracia cov; and in 1 Mace. ii, 15, in reference to enforced 
idolatry—ol caravaykd€ovres Tyy arorraciay. The verb is used 
in 1 Tim. iv, 1, followed by rip zicrews, and in Heb. iii, 12, 
with ao Ocov. This usage shows that by the term spiritual 
defection is meant, and such a meaning is in harmony with the 
context, for its connection is with the Man of Sin and the 
Mystery of Iniquity. It is therefore wrong for this double 
reason— 

I. To refer it to any political dissatisfaction or revolt either 
(1) to that of the Jews from the Romans—singularis et nota- 
bilis lla rebellio (Schottgen, vol. I, p. 840; and so Clericus, 
Noesselt, Rosenmiiller, and partly Usteri, Paulin. Lehrbegr., p. 
349); or (2) to the mutiny against, and the assassination of Galba, 
Otho, and Vitellius, prior to the consolidation of the empire by 
the gens Flavia (Wetstein), or (3) to any mingled religious and 
political defection (Aretius, Vorstius, Kern); or (4) to the 
breaking up of the Roman Empire, as a-Lapide. “ Quis, nist 
Romanus status, cujus abscessio in decem reges dispersa Anti- 
christwm superducet?” (Tertullian De Resurr. Carnis,vi, p. 499, 
vol. II, Opera, ed. Oehler); discessio ... ut omnes gentes 
quae Romano imperio subjacent, recedant (Jerome, ad Alga- 
siam, p. 887, vol. I, Opera, ed. Vallarsi). 

II. Equally wrong is the notion of Hammond that the word 
describes “a notable discernible apostatizing of Christians to 
that abominable impiety of the Gnostics,” quoting 1 Tim. iv, 1. 
But no Gnostic aberration expresses the full meaning of the 
term, nor does it harmonize with the contents of the prophecy. 
Hammond, however, understands by the Advent, the infliction 
of divine judgment on the Jews. 
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III. Nor can dwocrarta be taken as the abstract for the 
conerete, meaning Antichrist himself, as Chrysostom, and the 
Greek fathers, with Augustine. Thus Theophylact, arorracia 
routéatt 6 Avriypicros; Augustine, diemque judicu non esse 
venturun, nisi ille prior venerit, quem refugam vocat (De 
Civitate Dei, lib. vol. VII, p. 958, Opera, Gaume, Paris). 
But such a personification confuses the order of the prophecy ; 
the apostacy precedes, and prepares for the revelation of the 
Man of Sin. “The falling away,” therefore, is not the result of 
the appearance of the Man of Sin, but the antecedent ; not as 
Pelt, secessionem cujus ille erit auctor et signifer. Thus 
aroctacla, 80 signalized by the article 7, is something distinct, 
something so far familiar to them, and on which they had 
enjoyed previous instruction. See verse 5. Itis a spiritual 
falling away, the opposite of that growth in Christian excel- 
lence which the apostle commends in them—faith fled, love 
dead, hope collapsed, and the truth forsaken; all spiritual 
graces and energies fallen out of recognition and existence ; 
God ignored, Christ forgotten, and the Spirit grieved and gone. 
Such a defection is so sad and fatal that it opens the way 
for the daring and defiant revelation of the Man of Sin. He 
seizes the opportunity when all is asleep and fearless because 
faithless, to found his kingdom, diffuse his falsehood, and 
fortify his impious pretensions. This man would not be 
suffered to show himself, would not be permitted to gather 
strength and hardihood in a healthful and vigilant condition of 
the church (Luke xxi, 8). The elements of that apostacy seem 
to be gathered up at length, and to culminate in a single per- 
sonality, as its last appalling embodiment. The «ai of the fol- 
lowing clause has something of a consecutive foree—marking 
its clause as the result of the previous one. 

kal amoxadupOn 6 avOpwros Tis apaptias, 6 vlos THe aTe- 
Aelas—“ and there be revealed the Man of Sin, the Son of 
Perdition.” For auaprias, dvoulasis read in B x and several of 
the fathers, but the text has good authority. The phrase has 
resemblance to px wy (Isaiah lv, 7). The genitive rio 
apaptias is that of predominating quality, die dominirenden 
Eigenschaften (Scheuerlein, § 16, 3). He is the Man of Sin, 
whose inner element and outer characteristic is sin and nothing 
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but sin; who has his being, plans, and activity in sin and in 
nothing else ; who, as the living embodiment of it, is known 
and recognized as the man of sin. The following verse shows 
that he fully verifies his awful and significant name—a name 
in terrific antagonism to the Holy and Loving One, and His holy 
and benignant government, the purpose of which is to put 
down sin and deliver sinners. The azroxadvdiOy suggests a 
contrast with the same word in i, 7, “the Lord Jesus shall be 
revealed from heaven”—a sudden and distinct personal mani- 
festation is implied (Turretin, Pelt). There are to be secret 
preparations, causes in hidden operation, prior to the final 
embodiment and outburst. The man of sin is also— 

© vos THe GamrwAelasg—“the Son of Perdition.” <A similar 
phrase téxva &wAelas occurs in Isaiah lvii, 4. The man of sin 
stands to perdition as child to parent (John xvii, 12; Ephes. ii, 
2). Sonship indicates in Hebrew idiom a variety of relations, 
even among inanimate things. The son of perdition is he on 
whom perdition falls as his due and his heritage, who is so 
indissolubly related to it; and so bound up with it, that he 
cannot escape it. Being the Man of Sin, he must be in God’s 
righteous government the Son of Perdition. Such sin entails 
and measures out its own retribution. 

’AwoAea is the perdition which he himself is to suffer, not 
that which he brings on others (Pelt), nor are the two ideas in 
combination, as Theodoret, @icumenius, Bengel, Heydenreich, 
and Schott suppose. Thus Gicumenius, dca TO aroAdvewy ToAAONS 
kat avTov aroAAverOa. The one intransitive meaning is most 
in harmony with the idiom. The person so described is aman 
—év0pw7os—a single man, and not a series or succession of men, 
not the personification of evil influences, or the head of any 
human organization. This man, made of sin, and the represen- 
tative impersonation of it, is the counter-Christ, “he who 
opposes ;” both are individual men, both come to view, or are 
“revealed” in immediate personal manifestation, both are sig- 
nalized in character, the one by righteousness, the other by sin. 
The one has life and glory as his destiny, but the other ruin and 
perdition, At the same time the idea of a Satanic incarnation 
is not to be admitted, as Pelagius curtly puts it, diabolus 
scilicet. “Is it then Satan?” asks Chrysostom. “By no means, 
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but some man that admits his full inworking in him, vaca» 
dexdmevos (rou Lurava) Tiv évepyeay,’ and more fully in Theo- 
doret. It is an inspiration, rather than an incarnation, as 
verse 9 also implies. 

(Ver. 4.) 6 avrucelmevos Kat UTreparpouevos él TavTa Aeyomevoy 
Ocov 1) c€Bacua— he who opposes and exalts himself above 
every one called God, or an object of worship.” These parti- 
ciples, connected with azoxadvgOy, carry forward the descrip- 
tion begun by the nouns of the previous clauses and add 
several dark features to it. ‘O aytixeiuevos, the opposing one, 
or one who opposes = the opposer. His characterizing work 
or function, or that which gives him distinctive notoriety is, 
that he opposes; there is "ho object mentioned, and Christ is 
to be understood, as may be inferred from verse 8, for the Lord 
is at His coming to consume and destroy him. The opposing 
is not directed against mankind (Michaelis, Baumgarten), there 
being no idea of this kind in the context, nor generally against 
God and Christ (De Wette, Riggenbach), but specially and 
pointedly against Christ, corde, lingua, stilo, factis, per se, per 
swos (Bengel). This gives him a character not unlike that of 6 
avridixos, dtaBoAos, oe (1 Peter v,8; Rev. xii, 10). Compare 
Job i, 6; Zech. iii, 1. Filled with the devil's spirit, he is 
noted as the devil’s workman, withstanding, counteracting all 
that Christ is planning and doing—his heart so set upon it that 
his uniform attitude toward it is that of a daring and defiant 
antagonist, Satan entered into the heart of Judas, the son of 
perdition, and he takes possession of the Man of Sin, inspiring 
him with power, intensifying his malignity, feeding his pride 
and profanity till he is tempted to self-deification, which is now 
described. As the verb avrixe:uat is always followed by a dative 
in the New Testament, and as no object is here expressed, the 
participle may be regarded as absolute, as being virtually a 
substantive, and there is no need therefore of a zeugmatic 
construction, as is supposed by Benson, Koppe, Flatt, 
Pelt, Hofmann, and Riggenbach—the clause beginning 
with ei belonging only to drepa:pouevos. The omission of 
the article before the second participle does not unite both 
participles under one construction, but only shows that both 
refer to the same person. Winer, § 19, 4. 
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Nune , I= N , , \ “ : 
Kal UTEpalpouevos ert TavTa eyouevoy Ocov—“ and exalting 


__ himself above every one called God. The compound verb 


occurs only in 2 Cor. xii, 7, izep being a favourite preposition 
with the apostle. The modifying participle Neyduevoy does not 
mean every so-called God (Peile), as that would exclude the 
one true God, “nor every one that entitled himself a God” 
(Wakefield), but it is used to prevent the conclusion that the 
God and gods are placed in the same category; “every God” 
would be a profane and erroneous expression, impossible for 
a Christian believer, who acknowledges one God only. One 
is rightly called God, others are falsely so-called, Aeyduevor 
Qeoi (1 Cor. viii, 5). Compare Ephes. ii, 11. The phrase then 
means the true God and every other one bearing the name—the 
false gods of heathenism. The preposition éri/, supra in the 
Vulgate, means “upon,” “over,” or “above motion with a 
view to superposition” (Donaldson, Gr. Gr., § 483 ¢), motion 
followed by rest on or over. It is used sometimes with a 
hostile reference (Matt. x, 21; 2 Cor. x, 2); such a reference 
being here reflected from the previous participle (Winer, § 49 2). 
The clause bears a strong resemblance to Daniel xi, 36—“ and 
the king shall do according to his will, and he shall exalt him- 
self and magnify himself above every god, and shall speak 
marvellous things against the God of gods.” This description 
portrays a heathen and polytheistic king, and the phrases ézi 
advra Ocov .. emt ruvTas Yeovs in verse 37 are quite ana- 
logous. The Man of Sin exalts himself above and against 
every one called God. He puts himself into a position higher 
than that of any God, refuses to worship anything divine, as 
if he himself possessed a higher divinity. 

i, céBacwu— or an object of adoration,” wut quod colitur, 
Syriac “ worshipful.” 2éBacua occurs in Acts xvii, 23, “ objects 
of divine reverence,” and with the same meaning in Wisdom 
xiv, 20; xv, 17; Bel and the Dragon, 27. Ilepi ra Oeta 
oeSdouara. Dionys. Halicar., Antig, I, 30, v, 1. It cannot 
here at all refer to the Roman Emperor called YeCacrés, and 
denote the majesty and power of Czesar which the Man of Sin 
subjects to himself and defames. Whatever bears a divine 
name or claims divine worship, he will put beneath himself in 
a spirit of overbearing and self-glorifying hostility, and of 
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blasphemous insolence, as if to himself alone divine homage 
were due. He that lifts himself above everything divine in 
person or homage puts himself in its room as divine. The 
inference is that this "Ayt/@eos thrusts God out of His place, 
usurps it, and arrogantly and impiously claims the worship 
due to Him. The apostle adds in proof— 

OOTE auToy elg TOV vaov TOU Ocou Kka0ioat, GTOOELKYUVT GE. EQUTOV 
ore got Ceds—“so that he sitteth down in the temple of God, 
showing himself that he is God.” The Received Text has as 
Gedy, with D?F KL, the Syriac, Chrysostom, and Theodoret ; 
but the words are omitted in A B D!8, both Latin versions and 
the Coptic, with very many of the Greek and Latin fathers. 
They are to be rejected therefore, and they are a species of 
gloss, The result is introduced by écre. In this unparalleled 
and audacious wickedness, the antagonist and exalter of Himself 
above every one divine in title enters into the shrine of God 
and there sits down a self-made God. The connection has been 
taken by Conybeare thus, so as to seat himself in the temple, 
(adrov for avrov) and as if ca@ica were transitive (Grotius, 
Koppe, Pelt); but «a@ica is usually intransitive in the New 
Testament, so that a’roy is the subject, and has the stress 
upon it. Kaisa . . . ety is a pregnant construction—goes 
into and sits down (Matt, 11, 23; xiii, 2). Arrian, Ellendt, note, 
vol. I, p. 247; Schaefer, do.; Demosth., vol. I, p. 194; Winer, § 
50, 4. The aorist describes the act—he sits down, and it is 
implied that the sitting lasts after the act. By vads (valw) 
is meant the temple proper, as distinct from fepdy, the cluster of 
sacred buildings around it (Herodotus, i, 181-188); and the 
distinction is observed in Josephus, Philo, the Septuagint, and 
New Testament. Trench, Synon.,1,§3. Into the temple proper 
does this proud opposer thrust himself—as if he were its divine 
inhabitant with his throne in the Holy of Holies. But whatis 
this vads? (1) The term may be used figuratively for the 
Chureh (1 Cor. iii, 17; 1 Cor. vi,19; Ephes. ii, 21, 22). So the 
Greek fathers, Theodoret, (Ecumenius, and Theophylact, after 
Chrysostom who says—* for he will not introduce idolatry, but 
will be a kind of opponent to God, and he will abolish all the ~ 
gods and will order them to worship him instead of God, and 
he will be seated in the temple of God—ov réy év ‘Tepocorvmors 
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Movoy GAXa Kal eis Tas TavTaxov éxkAyotas.” Theodoret says 
that by the temple is to be understood the churches in which he 
will snatch the primacy—zpoedpe(ay. Similarly Theophylact— 
“not specially in the temple at Jerusalem, &AXa ets Tas éxkAnolas 
amA@s, Kat TavTa vady Oeoy,” and to the same effect Gicumenius, 
The same view is held by many commentators, among whom 
are Musculus, Hunnius, Estius, Aretius, Benson, Wolf, Heyden- 
reich, Pelt, Olshausen, Bisping, Hilgenfeld. The opinion is 
so far sanctioned by the usage of Scripture. But the places 
quoted in support of it are not wholly analogous; the spiritual 
temple is in them said to be built up of individual believers 
as living stones; they are affirmed to be a temple, and the 
appeal is to them in this character. The phrase is an im- 
mediate and impressive symbol of their purity and consecration 
and of their being the dwelling-place of God, “an habitation 
of God through the Spirit.” In those ethical passages, de- 
scribing spiritual privilege, blessing, and destiny, the meaning 
lies on the surface, and is so clear that it cannot be for a 
moment mistaken, for the metaphor carries its own explanation, 
and believers are asserted to form the temple. See Howe’s 
Living Temple; see also Essay on the Man of Sin. 

But the case is somewhat different in a picture like 
this where, without any explanation, the profane and daring 
usurper, as the acme of his antagonism, is said to take his seat 
in the temple of God. (1) There is no allusion in the context 
to believers as being God’s temple, but in the text quoted 
believers are directly asserted to constitute it. (2) The sitting 
in the temple does not harmonize so fully with the notion of an 
ideal or spiritual structure. The citations adduced by Alford 
are scarcely in point, as 1 Cor. vi, 4, where, év ry éxxAnoia 
occurring, the meaning is evident, and the clause signifies, 
set them as judges for a definite purpose; Matt. xxiii, 2, 
where sitting in Moses’ chair is without ambiguity; and the 
image is as evident in Rey. xx, 4. The places where Jesus 
ig said to sit on the right hand of God are not in analogy; his 
_ royal seat is the symbol of highest exaltation and of universal 

dominion. (3) If the temple of God be the church, what is 
meant by the Man of Sin entering and seating himself in it, 
what is the position which he thus occupies, what is his 
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locality? for he is no ideal usurper, no personified evil influence, 
but a man with human conditions. (4) Could those for whom 
the epistle was written easily understand by the phrase the 
Church of Christ; or would not their first and most- natural 
conclusion be that the Man of Sin was to intrude into some 
actual edifice, set apart to God as His shrine, like that at Jeru- 
salem, and appropriate it. (5) The next clause, “Showing 
that He is God,” leads to the same conclusion—he that sits in 
God’s temple takes God’s place and prerogative, for the temple 
is His dwelling—a conclusion which could not have the same 
force and evident connection with the premises, if the temple 
were the church so symbolized, for the usurpation would in 
that be more directed against Christ, the Head of the Church, 
or the Holy Spirit who fills it. (6) Were the Church to 
permit such intrusion, and such impious self-assumed exaltation 
on the part of the Man of Sin above all divine persons and 
worship, it would cease to merit the appellation of the temple 
of God, and also on account of the previous apostacy which 
made such self-deification possible. (7) The entire prophecy 
is distinct and personal, of prosaic and plain directness in its — 
description of a man possessing a certain character, bringing on 
himself a certain destiny, and as he is at length to be consumed 
by the Lord at His Second Advent; may it not therefore be 
said that it would be out of harmony with this literal style of 
prediction, if in the midst of it should occur an unfamiliar 
image as the name of a place which is the scene of a usurpation 
without parallel? (8) This is also the earliest interpretation. 
Irenzeus says expressly, “Besides he has also pointed out, 
which in many ways I have shown, that the temple in Jerusa- 
lem was made by the direction of the true God. For the 
apostle himself, speaking in his own person, distinctly calls it 


the temple of God . . . in which temple the adversary shall 
sit, trying to show himself off as Christ, “tentans semetipsum 
Christum ostendere . . . transferet regnum in eam, et in 


templo Dei sedet, seducens eos qui adorant ewm, quasi ipse sit 
Christus (Contra Haeres., v, 25, 2, 4, pp. 784, '786), et sedebit in 
templo Hierosolymis (do., v, p. 808, vol. I, Opera, ed. Stieren). 
Cyril of Jerusalem, who had a natural interest in the matter of 
prior possession, asks, rofoy dpa vadv the ruined temple of the 
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Jews? uy yevorro’ yao Tovrov év 6 écpéy, adding that the temple 
is that built by Solomon, which Antichrist shall rebuild, 6 rod 
Loropevos vadby Katackevacbervta wéAdwy oikodomety (Catech., 
AW, 7, p- 212, ed. Miller). Jerome refers to the same opinion, 
though he does not adopt it, et in templo Dei, vel Hierosolymis, 
ut quidam putant (ad Algas., Lit. 121, p. 888, vol. I, Opera, 
ed. Vallarsi). Gregory of Nazianzus held a like opinion, dacly 
OTL O vaos 0 ev ‘leporoAdpmors ofkodopnPijoerar Uarepoy, we TOU 
‘Aytixplarou mictevOncouevou bd ‘lovdalev Xpicrov (vol. I, 
Orat., 47, p. 724D, Opera, ed. Paris, 1630). All these argu- 
ments are not very strong, but may somewhat incline the 
balance in favour of this opinion, though certainly the difficulty 
of interpretation is increased, if the old temple of Jerusalem be 
regarded as the scene. Yet such is the view of Grotius, 
Clericus, Schottgen, Whitby, Kern, De Wette, Liinemann, 
Wieseler, Dollinger. See Essay. 
amodekvuvTa €avTov OT. éeativ Oedcs—“ showing himself off 
that he is God.” The. compound verb means, according to 
Winer, spectandum aliquid proponere, and its participle is 
more than, trying to show himself, zepwuevoy amodexvivat 
(Chrysostom); he is actually doing so, though he cannot 
succeed. He is showing himself that he is God, as he sits in 
the temple; this his claim to be regarded as God is a present, 
characteristic, continuous self-exhibition as God. Oécog is not a 
god, or a possessor of divinity, one among many, but God. 
The expressed éo7iv emphasizes the assertion. How this self- 
deification is done, or how this wretched assumption and 
exhibition of divinity is held up, we know not. The impious 
pretence is not kept up by false miracles, as many contend, 
such as the Greek fathers, Heydenreich, Schott, Olshausen, De 
Wette, Riggenbach, for these lying wonders are not introduced 
till verse 7, and they belong more to his mission as a seducer 
than to this culmination of blasphemy—usurping God’s place 
and prerogatives, and giving out that he is God. This is the 
crowning act of impiety—not putting his statue in the temple, 
but sitting in state in it himself; not multiplying false gods, 
or setting up many idols, but himself claiming godhead, either 
as a rival, or to the exclusion of the one true God. Fora creature, 


for a man, to venture upon this divine treason, and, from pride 
) 
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and insolent ambition and antipathy, to take God’s seat and 
claim His honour, is surely the most awful consummation of 
wickedness and blasphemy that can be imagined, and he who 
rises to the height of such flagrant, “damnable” enormity, is 
truly named the Man of Sin, the Son of Perdition. One can 
searcely imagine the possibility of such God-defying and God- 
personating rebellion, and we must surely wonder why it is 
tolerated at all, not why vengeance is flashed upon it in God’s 
time at the Second Advent. 

(Ver. 5.) Ov uryuovevete Stu ert Sv pos buas TadTa €dheyoy 
juiv—“ Remember ye not that when I was yet with you I was 
telling you these things?” For zpos twas see under 1 Thess. 
iil, 4. Tatra refers to the contents of the two previous verses 
the things just touched on by him, and more fully communi- 
cated during his very brief residence at Thessalonica. The 
imperfect implies more than a solitary communication—“ I 
used to tell you.” Winer, § xl, 3b. He had been in the habit 
of giving them such lessons and disclosures, no doubt for some 
good purpose. His eschatology was no idle or purposeless 
speculation; it ever had influence on present duty, patience, 
and hope. The commencing interrogation, “Do ye not re- 
member?” has in it tacita objwrgatio. If they had only 
remembered his definite and repeated lessons, they could not 
have been so perplexed and seduced as to imagine that the 
day of the Lord had set in; for they would have sustained 
themselves by the thought that defection must precede it, and 
the terrible development of the Man of Sin. 

(Ver. 6.) Kat viv ro katéxoy otdare, ets TO droKxadupavat alrod 
éy T@ EavTov Kaip@~—“ And now what hinders ye know, in order 
that he may be revealed in his own time.” They knew whai 
this restraining power or influence was—knew it from his 
previous personal teaching, and therefore he does not here 
repeat the information. We have not the same knowledge, 
and so must be contented to conjecture his meaning. Because 
they knew it so well, we know it so imperfectly. The particle 
viv has been variously taken. (1) It has been taken as a par- 
ticle of time, qualifying caréyov—what now hinders. So 
Heydenreich, Schrader, Olshausen, Baumgarten-Grusius, Bis- 
ping, Wieseler. But in that case the order would require to 
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be ro vv catexoy, the emphatic adverb having its natural 
position between the article and the participle. The places 
adduced to exemplify such a hyperbaton as these expositors. 
assume are not parallel instances, as verse 7; Rom. xii, 3; 
1 Cor. vii, 17. The use of dpri and of #5y with 6 caréxur, 
in verse 7, does not favour this view. For as 27: refers to his 
sojourn, and qualifies ov, deri after 6 caréxywv, as Liinemann 
says, has not the stress upon it, but the participle has, and 
therefore dp7z is not connected with yoy as the repetition of 
its meaning; while #éy, again, is in contrast with the phrase 
“in his own time.” Some connect it with ofdare, and as 
in contrast to érz—while he was yet with them he told them 
of those things already mentioned, and now after his writing 
they knew, or when they recalled his instructions they knew 
(Riggenbach). They knew either what hindered—the previous, 
or intermediate and necessary happening of the apostacy (Ben- 
gel, Storr, and Flatt); or, under another aspect suggested by 
Kern and Hilgenfeld, “ye now know what preventeth the 
coming of Christ—namely, the prior manifestation of this self- 
deifying Man of Sin.” But as these topics imply additional 
knowledge, the words would be viv 6€ cal oidare. 

(2) The particle viv may be taken with its logical significa- 
tion as an advance to a new thought. See under 1 Thess. iii, 
8. Compare Acts vii, 34; x, 5; xii, 11; 1 Cor. xiv, 6. “And 
now, those things being so,” or passing away from the question 
and implied rebuke of the previous verse to another point— 
“ye now know what withholds;” so De Wette, Liinemann, 
Ewald, Alford, Ellicott ; not “and thus” (Koppe), nor igitur 
(Flatt, Pelt). Schott takes yoy in the sense of etxam nwne, com- 
pertum habetis, non illo tantum tempore, quo vos de his omni- 
bus coram edocwi, cognovistis, quid adhuc iilum cohibeat, But 
the idea expressed by caréyov is a new icea, and not contained 
in the ravra, and the words as Liinemann argues, would require 
to be 76 ody katéxov otdate Kat viv, “ye knew it then; ye know 
it also now.” The participle denotes what restrains or hinders 
or +6 xwAvov (Chrysostom). Luke iv, 42; Rom.i, 18; Sept., 
Gen. xxiv, 56; Xenoph., Mem. ii, 6, 9. 

There are two important questions. What is the restraining 
power, and from what does it restrain? The former will be 
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considered in the appended Essay, and various answers have 
been given to the latter. (1) The meaning cannot be what 
hinders me from speaking more fully to you on Antichrist—to 
wit, the fear of incurring the wrath of Nero: such is the absurd 
view of Heinsius, which is contradicted by verses 7 and 8. (2) 
Nor is it the Second Advent which is so hindered (Noack), for 
avroy does not refer to Christ, as catéywv in verse 7 distinctly 
shows; and therefore the true reference is to avOpwros Tis 
Guaptias, the main theme of the present section, the 
aroxadupOnva of this verse being identical with the aroxahugp6y 
of verse 8 and the aroxadvgOijoera of verse 8, and katéxov is In 
contrast with “revealed in his time”; the restraining power holds 
him back from being revealed—from any premature manitesta- 
tion. The following e’s ro introduces not the result (Flatt), but 
the design of this restraining power, in order that he may be 
revealed éy t@ éavrov Karp, “in his own time ”—not before it, 
but in it (Matt. xx, 18 ; Luke i, 20; 1 Tim. vi, 15). A set time 
is appointed by God for the manifestation of the Man of Sin— 
a time neither to be antedated nor postponed, and the restrain- 
ing power which prevents his immediate appearance is also in 
God’s hand. It is a mistranslation of e’s ro to make it donec 
or usque dum, for it is not equivalent to éws in the next verse. 
The revelation of the Man of Sin is so prearranged that it was 
not impending, and does not come by chance or at any self- 
selected epoch. Christ came in the fulness of the time, and his 
great, dark, and last counter-worker and caricature comes also 
in his own time. 

(Ver. 7.) To yap puarTipLoy %6n evepyerTae THs avoutas—* For 
the mystery already is working of lawlessness.” Tp intro- 
duces confirmative explanation, as suuvortipiov is opposed to 
amokadupO vat, What is hidden to what is manifest. "Hoy is in 
contrast with e’s ro aroxadvpOnvat, present as contrasted with 
future, and évepye?rai is in antithesis with 76 karéxor, working 
and yet retarded from open outbreak. For pvorjproy see under 
Ephes. i, 9; v, 82. It is not something incomprehensible, but 
here something veiled and hidden, and apparently as yet un- 
known to the church, yet working its way toward the awful 
consummation. ’Eyepyeira, middle, has an active sense as 
usually in the New Testament; not “is being wrought,” or efficaw 
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redditur, but “worketh” (Estius, Calovius, Noesselt, Storr, 
Schott). See under Gal. ii, 8. ’Avoufa—rendered “ iniquity,” 
Matt. xiii, 41; “ unrighteousness,” 2 Cor. vi, 14; “transgression 
of the law,” 1 John iii, 4—is lawlessness, the ere being to 
the law of God (1 John iii, 4, 4 apaptia értiv 4 avoula). This 
avouia is utter and wanton disrespect for divine law; not only 
the wilful non-recognition of it, but perhaps the virtual super- 


_- seding of it by some godless self-constituted and usurping 


authority. Trench, Synon., ii, § 16. In— 

TO pvoTHpioy THe avoulas, the genitive does not seem to be 
that of opposition (Liinemann, De Wette, Alford) ; nor is the 
meaning von derselben und fiir dieselbe gemacht ; nor is it the 
hidden plans of wickedness (Kern, Baumgarten-Crusius) ; nor 
does it signify the agent or source, r9¢ dvoulas wayny (Theodoret). 
The genitive is that of the characterizing principle, die domin- 
trenden Ligenschaften (Scheuerlein, p. 115), or that of contents. 
This mystery is characterized specially by dvoula as its 
leading and distinctive principle, or it is so filled with it as to 
take its character from it. Nor does the phrase mean, evil 
working under pretext of good (Flatt). But the moment lies 
on pvornpioy from its position, and by its emphatic separation 
from its genitive by the adverb and verb. Nor can the refer- 
ence of the phrase be to a person, as Simon Magus (Grotius), 
as if the mystery was in apposition with the Lawless one. Thus 
Chrysostom, “He speaks here of Nero as if he were the type of 
Antichrist, for he too wished to be thought a God.” The 
opinion of Olshausen is similar. Christ, according to him, is 
called the mystery of godliness in 1 Tim. ii, 16, and that too 
because in Him God Himself appeared in the flesh; so His coun- 
terpart is here called the mystery of lawlessness, because in him 
the devil was manifest in the flesh, 6 SiaBoros efavepoOy ev 
capi. But the Man of Sinis, according to verse 9, not an incar- 
nation of the devil (of which Scripture knows nothing), but an 
inspiration of the devil—not diabolus, sed diabola praccipwum 
organum, and the mystery is not a person, but a process. 
Nor can the meaning proposed by Krebs, then by Hofmann 
and Heydenreich, be sustained, “a confounding and incon- 
ceivable extreme of wickedness ”—Joseph., De Bello Jud., i 
24,1, being quoted in proof. But this signification is not in 
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harmony with the context, which places the mystery im virtual 
antithesis with the revelation. To Muorijpioy ris avouias 1s 
allied to the arocracia, not as identical with it, but as-con- 
nected with it, both being preparatory to the public manifesta- 
tion of this self-made God. The mystery of lawlessness was 
working at the moment, but its nature was undetected and its 
huge development unguessed at. That wickedness existed 
already in germ, but the germs were of continuous and un- 
suspected activity and growth ; there were principles of incipi- 
ent lawlessness at work, which would gather into them kindred 
elements, and combine and ripen at length into that terrible 
personal manifestation—the Man of Sin. 

This mystery was to work up to a certain point, until the 
power that bore back the Man of Sin should be removed. 

movov 6 KaTéxwv UpTte ews éx wécou yeryrac—“ only till he who 
now restraineth be taken out of the way.’ Many have thought 
that ‘this verse required In some way to be supplemented. 
(1) Some supply és7t:—only there is one who restraineth 
(Knatchbull, Benson, and Baumgarten); but a word of such 
importance and as something more than a mere copula, could 
scarcely be omitted, and there is no necessity for the supplement, 
which mars the compact brevity of the clause. (2) Numerous 
expositors supply a verb to the participle, tantum ut qui tenet 
nune teneat, donec de medio fiat (Vulgate), “only he who 
letteth will let until he be taken out of the way.” Instead of 
teneat some supply tenebit or obstabit, some xaréyer, some 
kaQege, and others carexéro. Various are the objects which 
the verb so supplied is imagined to govern—qui tenet 
nune fidem catholicam teneat eam firmiter (De Lyra), and 
similarly Zegerus and Estius, while Vatablus gives it as 
solus hodie Christi adventum detinens, et remorans, donec 
per ypsius Christa adventum tollatur; tiv apxijy—-qui im- 
perium tenet—is the filling up of Bos, and dvoulav of Schott. 
But the masculine cannot have ‘a different meaning from the 
neuter participle in the previous verse, and the withhold- 
ing plainly refers to the manifestation of the Man of Sin. 
Others transpose éws and put it before 6 caréxwv dru, till only 
he who still withholds it, shall be taken out of the Way (Rosen- 
miiller, Heydenreich, Schott); but such a version does not 
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correspond with dy. Olshausen and Pelt regard the clause as 
a fusion of several propositions into one, but such a supposition 
is quite unwarranted. Mdvoy is not to be taken with the first 
clause, either with uvorijprov, as Jowett—“the hidden mystery 
is already at work, but only as a hidden mystery”; or with 
éevepyeirat, as Wordsworth—“worketh inwardly only, to be 
hereafter revealed outwardly.” But uédvov belonging to gws 
states the temporal limitation of évepyeira, and commences a 
protasis, the apodosis being in the following verse, cat Tdre, &e. 
The moment is on 6 xaréywy, placed therefore before éws as 
in Gal. i, 10, wovoy Tay rroxXGy wa pynnovetvmpcy, and Apri is 
closely connected with i 
present time in the conception of the writer. The mystery 
works already and will work in preparation for the Lawless one, 
till the restraining power which bars back his open revelation 
of himself be removed. The Reasiiny or year implied in éws is 
not given. The last words é« uécou yévyrau, are not necessarily 
to be understood of a violent removal (Olshausen, Baumgarten- 
Crusius); the fact is given without any assertion of the man- 
ner (1 Cor. v, 2; Col. 11,14). The opposite phrase év pew eivat 
means to be in the way, to be a hindrance, so that é« uécou 
yiyvesOa means to be taken out of the way, to cease to 
be a hindrance. Plutarch, Timol., p. 238; Herodot., viii, 22; 
Xenoph., Cyrop., v, 2, 26; Sept., Is. lvii, 2. The nominative 
to yévyrat is 6 caréxwy without doubt, and therefore Zuingli, 
after Augustine, is wrong in referring it to the Man of Sin— 
his interpretation being, “only he who holds any element of 
truth now should hold it fast till Antichrist is taken away.” 
Similarly Calvin, who says that the apostle makes both 
statements in reference to one person, Antichrist being thus 
the person to be taken out of the way, adding et partecipiwm 
“obtinens” resolvi debet in futurum tempus. This exegesis 
requires a different meaning to be given to the masculine 
participle from the neuter one, and connects this verse with 
verse 5, The neuter KaréXoy of the previous verse 18 ex- 
changed for the masculine caréxwy, the restr aining power being 
now regarded as in an embodied form or individuality. 

(Ver. 8.) Kal rére aroxadupOjoerat 6 dvowos—“And then 
shall be revealed the Lawless one,” dvouia like caréyoy being 
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now viewed as a living personality. The emphasis is on the 
phrase cal 67, “and then,” when the power or person with- 
holding shall have been removed out of the way, taking up the 
point of time indicated by wdvoy ws and echoing ey TH KALPO. 
"ArroxadupOjoera looks back to 7d wvarrip.ov EvepyetTat—DO 
longer a veiled working, but an open undisguised personal 
manifestation—repeating the drocadupOyva of verse 6, and the 
amokavpOn of verse 8, and 6 dvopuos takes up ty avopuias, 
viewed now as a living personality. There is no doubt that 
6 avonos is the same with airdés in verse 6, and with the 
6 dvOpwros Thy amaptias of verse 3. The opposite opinion of 
Grotius is utterly baseless. The terms dvouia, dvomos point 
out so far what the form of wickedness is which the Man 
of Sin will assume—lawlessness, as described in verse 4—not 
heathenism, nor polytheism, but the audacious and profligate 
setting aside of all rule, the casting off of all divine 
supremacy, and the establishment of an autonomy, his 
arrogant and godless self-will being the only law. What has 
been so long working as a mystery and growing in lawless 
energy, and which in the interval has been kept back by a 
stronger hand from open manifestation, shall at length assume 
a personal shape, and appear as a “man” verifying his title 
as the Lawless one; not an outlaw or one beyond law, but, 
one above law, subject to no rule save his own as the highest 
power—God disowned and His legislation superseded, not by 
atheism, or by dull negative anarchy, but by wild and virulent 
antitheism, enthroned in blasphemous and God-defying outrage. 
As Christ glorified all divine law in His obedience unto death 
and was the righteous one, the servant of Jehovah, so this 
counterpart—not a pseudo-Christ, but truly an Antichrist— 
flings all divine law off and away, and stands out as the 
Lawless one and as a God-personating usurper. The apostle 
adds in haste and to comfort the believers— 

ov 6 Kupros “Incots avedet zo Trvebmari ‘rou oTOMATOS 
QUTOU Kal KaTapyioet Thy émripavel a THS Tapovcias avTov— 
“whom the Lord Jesus shall consume with the breath of His 
mouth, and shall destroy with the appearance of His coming.” 
The Received Text omits Iycots with BD? K L, many miss., 
and some of the fathers, but 6 Kvpios "Incots has the authority 
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of A D' F L’ 8, both Latin and both Syriac versions, the Coptie, 
and very many of the fathers, both Greek and Latin. For dveXe? 
the Received Text has dvadéoe, with D?K L, and some of 
the fathers; avede? is found in A Band some of the fathers. 
This form has authority from the fact that a somewhat similar 
reading uya\or occurs in N4, and dvé\c in D! F x3, The 
reading of D! is, however, doubtful, and dyeXet may be a con- 
formation to Isaiah xi, 4. These twin clauses have the 
ring-of the old Hebrew prophetic parallellism, and are, 
perhaps, an echo of Isaiah xi, 4; kxai wardée yav To Oyo 
TOU oOTOMATOS aUTOU, Kal év TveimaTt LE xerhewy aveder 
aceB7. The apostle has not finished his account of the Lawless 
one, but he hastens, ere he adds some dark features to the 
picture, to assure his readers of his final and certain des- 
truction. If he verify his name as “ The Man of Sin,” he shall 
also verify his name as “The Son of Perdition.” If dvedet be 
adopted, the verb dva:péw signifies often to put away, 
or to put out of the way—spoken of death, or a public 
execution, &c.,—in many places both of the gospels and Acts. 
Compare also Heb. x, 9; Polyb, xxxii, 1, 3; Xenoph., 
_ Cyrop.,i, 1,1. See ona similar form Phrynichus, ed. Lobeck, 
p. 183. If dvadeoe: be adopted, it means in the classics “ to use 
up,” as money, in a bad sense, and the verb dvaXicxw is also 
used of persons in the New Testament (Luke ix, 54; Gal. v, 
15), representing in the Sept. the Hebrew Sox, “to eat up,” “to 
devour” (Jer. 1, 7), and it describes the result of fire four 
-times in Ezekiel and twice in Joel. It also stands for n?> in 
Gen. xli, 30, and Is. xxxii, 10. IJIvevma is used with its 
_ original signification of breath (Is. xi, 4; Rey. xi, 11, &.) 
Compare Gen. vi, 17; vii, 22. The figure is a very expressive 
cone. His mere breath as he comes the second time will con- 
sume his terrible antagonist. Compare Ps. xxxiii, 6; Wisdom 
xi, 20, 21. It is needless to take off from the impressive force 
and simple majesty of the figure by any rude and prosaic 
analysis. But (1) Theodoret and Theodore of Mopsuestia refer 
the term to a cry or word uttered; the first has p0éyéerau 
povov, and the second povoy émtBorjoas, followed by the quaint 
explanation that we employ breath in articulate speech (Opera, 
ed. Fritzsche, p. 148). (2) Vatablus and a-Lapide take it as 
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meaning the condemnatory sentence of a judge, jussu suo, 
verbo suo, sua sententia—a tame explanation. Similarly Calvin 
explains rvevua by verbum, and Pelagius more vaguely, coelesto 
imperio, vel solo. (3) Athanasius understands by wvevja the 
divine or Holy Spirit (Zpist. ad Serap., 1, 6, p. 547, Opera, 
vol. II, Migne); and the same view is given in the alter- 
native explanation of Theophylact. But the phrase carries 
on the face of it its plain and natural sense, and implies the — 
ease and perhaps the suddenness of the annihilation of the 
Lawless one. The verb carapyetv, often used by the apostle, is 
“to put down,” “to do away with,” “to destroy ” (Rom. vi, 6; 
1 Cor. vi, 13; xv, 24; 2 Cor. iii, 7). The meaning is not to 
make inoperative, as Calovius, Olshausen, and Riggenbach, 
referring to Rev. xix, 15-19, which describes the fate of the 
beast and the false prophet. Ilapoveia is here, as everywhere 
in this connection, the Second Personal Advent, and the places 
are so numerous that they need not be quoted. See under 
1 Thess. ii, 19. 

"Ezigdvera is simply appearance, and it is usually in the 
Authorized Version rendered “ appearing,’ as 1 Tim. vi, 14; 
2 Tim.i,10; iv, 1, 8; Titus ii, 13; but here the Authorized 
Version, after the Genevan and the Bishops’, gives “bright- 
ness,’ Tyndale, however, having “appearance,” and the Latin- 
ized Rheims, “manifestation of His Advent,” the Vulgate, 
ilustratione, but the Claromontane, aspectu. The idea of 
brightness or glory does not belong to the term — rie 
do€ys is added in Titus ii, 13; an immense number of 
expositors, however, unwarrantably attach such an idea to the 
word in this place. The appearance must be glorious, but the 
apostle does not say so, and the expression is all the more 
significant that he does not say so. The term is applied to the 
First Coming (2 Tim. i, 10), “made manifest by the appearing 
of our Saviour Jesus Christ, who hath abolished death;” and 
it is, as applied to the Second Advent, followed by some title 
of the Saviour (1 Tim. vi, 14), “until the appearing of our 
Lord Jesus Christ” (Titus ii, 13); once it is connected with 
Bacireiay (2 Tim. iv, 1), “who shall judge the quick and 
the dead at His appearing and His Kingdom” once it 
stands by itself (2 Tim. vi, 8); émipaijs is applied to *ué- 
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pay Kupiov (Acts ii, 20). The noun is used in the classics 
of the appearance of a deity to aid a worshipper (Diodor. 
Sic. i, 17; Athenzeus, xii, 542). Compare 2 Mace. iii, 24; the 
so-called second epistle of Clement 12; Suicer, Thes, sub 
voce; and Wetstein, 72 loc. Olshausen’s distinction serves 
no good purpose-—that the first is the subjective, and the 
second the objective aspect; the meaning is that His 
coming has only to make itself visible, when the result 
described by xatapyety shall take place. The first gleam of 
His presence shall destroy His antagonist. “Let God arise,” 
sang the Psalmist in a similar spirit, “and let His enemies be 
scattered.” The bringing to nought of the Man of Sin, there- 
fore, does not happen till the Second Advent. The phrase on 
that account does not mean the entrance of Christ’s word into 
the heart (Zuingli). Chrysostom says, “it is enough for Him 
to be present, and all these things are destroyed.. He will 
put a stop to the deceit by only appearing.” The two clauses 
are not different things, though the one may precede the other, 
but the words mean that the coming shows itself as a visible 
reality. The first clause also is clearly connected with’ this 
one as its preceding feature. The breath is not His word and 
spirit operating im hominum animis (Hunnius) invisibly in 
time, nor is wind or storm as heralding Him to be thought of, 
but it is the breath issuing from His mouth, as He is coming 
nearer and nearer to destroy this blasphemous assumer of 
divine prerogative. 

(Ver. 9.) 00 éoti 4 rapovcia Kat’ évépyeay Tov Latava— 
“whose coming is after the working of Satan.” The relative 
takes up 0 dvopos, after his awful, irresistible, and sudden doom 
is told by anticipation. By the use of rapovaia the apostle 
brings the Man of Sin into immediate connection and contrast 
with the personal Jesus, though at different points of time. 
Ilapovcta belongs to each—to Christ at His last coming; to Anti- 
christ at an earlier period of his human manifestation, but at 
an epoch future to the composition of the epistle. “Eori, 
the ethical present, asserts the certainty of the coming event 
(Liinemann), “either as unchangeably determined, or about to 
take place by some unalterable arrangement.” Winer, § 40, 2. 
For zrapovela, see under last verse, and 1 Thess. di, 19. Or 
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éoriv may be used doctrinally, describing, as Alford says, “the 
essential attribute” (1 Cor. xv, 35). Kara is best taken with 
its usual signification, “according to,” not “in consequence of,” 
in Folge (De Wette). It serves no good purpose to take Kat’ 
évépyecay ToU Darava as an independent clause, 6 dvouos appear- 
ing as a working or energy of Satan. It is better to connect 
the clause with ésriv—év. The one view is, that the coming is 
after the energy of Satan, and the second that it is a coming in 
false wonders, cat’ évépyerav Tov Latava, pointing to the source 
of the power so put forth. The Syriac, indeed, has onhaZ So 
Lifes» ad 1201,;ask efor F) +1, The entire coming of the 
Man of Sin is full of Satan’s power, and is displaying itself in 
these false miracles. Just as in Christ the fulness of the Godhead 
dwelt bodily, so without there being an incarnation, without 
there being a personal union, Satan’s fulness dwells in the Man 
of Sin, dowering him with superhuman craft and might, and 
finding a fitting agent and organ in him. This vapovola of the 
lawless one is a Satanic counterpart, or infernal mimicry of 
Christ’s tapovcia, as the following context also shows. Being 
according to the inworking of Satan, its sphere is— 

év macy Suvduer Kal onuelots Kat Tépaciw vYrevdovs—< in all 
powers and signs and prodigies of lying.” Ilacy singular, used 
with the first noun, yet agrees with all three of them, and with 
its extensive signification denotes “all kinds of” (Winer, § 59, 
5 b; Matt. iv, 23; Eph. i, 21), and éy denotes the sphere 
(Winer, § 48, 3). The genitive Yevdous is probably that of the 
characterizing qualities. But Liinemann and De Wette take it 
as the genitive of purpose—der Genitivus des Gesichtspunktes 
—-“ wonders whose aim is lying.” Winer, § 30,2 6. And so 
Chrysostom explains alternatively e¢s Weidos dyovor. But the 
characterization of these miracles would seem to be a more im- 
mediate necessity than a statement of their purpose; and if 
they were false themselves, they could not but lead to falsehood, 
and they must have had their origin in it. In fact, Alford 
brings together the three possible meanings of source, character, 
and result—all have falsehood for their basis, essence, and aim; 
and so also Riggenbach, Theodoret, Calovius, Turretin, Ols- 
hausen take the word in a somewhat similar way. Theodoret’s 
illustration is, they show gold which is not gold, xpuody ovx 
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adnOes dvra xpvedv. Chrysostom, @icumenius and Theophylact 
mention both interpretations of the genitive—character and 
result—but do not decide. Hofmann finds the epithet specially 
verified in the antagonism of these miracles to the truth. The 
nouns duvapers, cnucta, Tépata, are words of similar meaning, 
and the three are found in a somewhat different order in Acts ii, 
22, and in Heb. ii, 4—“God also bearing them witness both 
with signs and wonders, and with divers miracles.” These 
phenomena are works of power, signs or tokens of divine 
interposition, and also prodigies or rare and startling mani- 
festations. Xzyetoy is the highest term applied to a true 
miracle, and it often occurs in the gospel of John. The words 
_are allied in signification, and the phrase may set them over 
against the true miracles of the Son of God, “a man approved 
of God among you by miracles, and wonders, and signs.” Com- 
pare Matt. xxiv, 24; Rev. xiii, 14. There is no proof whatever 
that these are miracles in the proper sense of the term; real 
miracles misleading into the belief that they are done by divine © 
power (Augustine). Riggenbach calls them “monstrosities with- 
out any saving object, but not, therefore, mere juggleries.” But 
can any one but God work a miracle? See Farmer on the one 
side and Trench on the other. No doubt the wonders referred to 
are to be startling and portentous, the last exhibition of Satan’s 
craft and power through the Lawless one, the last concentration 
of all hellish energy and cunning; and men may be led to 
regard them as proofs and indications of divine power on the 
part of him who sits in the temple of God, dispossessing God 
of His seat; showing himself in this way among others, that he 
is God. Falsehood is Satan’s essence and element, and it is 
embodied in this, his last and chosen human organ, the Man 
of Sin, not only the usurper of God’s prerogative, but also the 
malignant arch-deceiver. 

(Ver. 10.) kat év doy aadty adixias—“and in all deceit 
of unrighteousness.” The Received Text has rip before 
Gductas, with D K L 83, and some of the fathers, but the omission 
has the higher authority of ABFN', &. The conjunction 
introduces a fuller statement, which gathers up into itself the 
previous particulars. Winer, § 53, 3. What was said of 
weddous may be said of this genitive. The deceit is charac- 
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terized by unrighteousness, or it leads to it (Estius, Aretius, 
Grotius, De Wette); its utterly iniquitous nature may be 
specially dwelt on. The Lawless one is wholly iniquitous and 
deceitful; he lives in guile, and that guile is ever hostile to 
righteousness. He does his work by seduction and lying, both 
inthe false wonders and also in every possible form of wicked 
imposture. There is thus a terrible accumulation of epithets. 
throughout the paragraph—a man of sin,a counter-God, mystery 
of iniquity, lawless one, working of Satan, false miracles, and 
every sort of iniquitous deceit. No wonder that perdition and 
thorough destruction are associated with them. But this deceit 
of unrighteousness does not prevail over every class; it has 
efficacy only— 

Tois amoAAuucvorsp—“for those that are perishing.” The 
Received Text has éy before trois with D? K Ls, but the pre- 
position is wanting in A BD!Fxs', in the Latin and Coptic 
versions, and in several of the Greek and Latin fathers. The 
phrase is therefore in what is called dativus incommodi. The 
Authorized Version, by its punctuation, connects the words 
exclusively with the previous clause, “deceivableness of un- 
righteousness in them that perish,” and so Heydenreich, Flatt, 
Hofmann, Baumgarten-Crusius. The reference is better taken 
to the whole previous verse, the entire false and Satanic 
diplomacy there characterized. But the connection cannot be 
that indicated by Schott, fraudibus impiis, quae patrantur 
inter homines miseros, nor that given by Benson, “ by their 
fraudulent practices the Man of Sin and his adherents will 
greatly prevail. But among whom? Among men, but men of 
corrupt minds.” The trois aroA\vmévors are those who are 
perishing, and the reason of their perishing state follows. 
Turretin gives the meaning as qui ewitio digni swnt adeoque 
certissime sunt periturt; Grotius, apud eos, qui evangelio 
eredere noluerunt, ac propterea perituri sunt. The present 
tense characterizes their future perdition as already decided 
(Liinemann), as those who are perishing at the time in con- 
templation (Ellicott), 1 Cor. i, 18; 2 Cor. ii, 15; iv, 8. 
Theodoret describes them as those who, though the Lawless 
one had not come, had deprived themselves of salvation. The 
sentence that consigns them to perdition is God’s sentence, as 
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we are told in i, 6, 9; but they bring their sentence on them- 
selves, as the apostle goes on very distinctly to affirm— 

av? ay thy aydrny Thy GAnOelas ovtK edé€avro eis TO TwORVAL 
avrovs—“ because they did not receive the love of the truth 
that they might be saved.” The significant phrase, dvé’ 
ev is “in return,” “in requital for” (Luke i, 20; xix, 44; 
Acts xii, 23; Sept., Lev. xxiv, 20; 1 Kings xi, 11; Joel iii, 5; 
Xenoph., Anab., i, 3, 4; v, 5, 14; Winer, § 47a; Raphelius and 
Wetstein im Luc., i, 20). In the phrase dyarny Tis ddnOelas, the 
genitive is naturally that of object—the love that has the truth 
for its object. The meaning, therefore, is not charitatem veram 
(Anselm), nor does the love of the truth here mean Christ, as 
the Greek fathers supposed, He being the love of the truth 
because He truly and really loved us. The truth is especially 
Christian truth, in which all truth culminates; the truth by the 
love and reception of which men are saved. But to receive the 
love of the truth is more than to receive the truth (Kern, 
Jowett). To want the love of the truth is to be wholly 
indifferent to its claims, and to be wholly unsusceptible of its 
beauty, power, and adaptation. The truth might be received 
in some faint and fragmentary form—held so lightly, and 
understood so superficially, that no true love for it might co- 
exist ; and where this love for it is absent, the mind is open to 
assaults and hesitations, and is self-prepared for falling a 
victim to such astute frauds as are so artfully practised by the 
Lawless one. Eis ro, the infinitive of purpose, in order to 
their being saved. The love of the truth had salvation for its 
object, but that they disregarded. In their indifference to the 
means they rejected the end; or rather being careless about the 
end, they neglected the means. 

(Ver. 11.) cat Sia TodTO Téwrrer avTois 6 Beds évépyetay Taye, 
eis TO TisTeUTaL avToOUs TH Yevser—“ and on this account God 
is sending them an inworking error that they should believe a 
lie.” The Received Text reads réuwe with D? K LN* and 
very many versions, with several of the fathers, but the 
present has in its favour A B D! FR); besides, the change would 
be naturally suggested by the occurrence of the clause in a 
prophecy. Kal has virtually a consecutive foree—“and so,” 
for this reason, that is, because they received not the love of 
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the truth. ’Evépyeca tXavys is not a “strong delusion,” for the 
phrase refers not to the passive result, but to the active cause, 
kat mAanjoa tryvovray (Cicumenius). Nor is it mAavyy 
évepyov, but évépyea is an activity which deepens and circulates 
the +Advy—on this last word see under 1 Thess. ii, 3. The 
genitive may again be that of the point of view, or of charac- 
terization—the inworking is marked by error, and is moulded 
by it, mAavys corresponding to the wWevdous of verse 9. 
E’e 76 points out the final purpose, and not the mere result, 
mit dem Erfolge (Baumgarten-Crusius), or, “so as they will 
believe a lie” (Macknight); non meram sequelam, sed consiliwm | 
indicat (Schott). Hofmann’s connection with e’s 76 is gewalt- 
sam, strained, as Liinemann calls it. To Yevde is “the lie,” 
not falsehood in the abstract, or falsehood generaliy, but the 
falsehood just detailed, and involved in the phrases, the coming 
of the Lawless one, working of Satan—the liar, power and signs 
and wonders of falsehood, deceit of iniquity—all this complex 
array and network of imposture which belongs to the open 
manifestation of the Man of Sin, and by which they are 
entangled and taken. “The le” is opposed to the truth the 
love of which they did not receive, and the want of which 
left their minds an easy prey to this machinery of deception. 
They believe the pretensions of this wretched mimic and 
dethroner of God; his false wonders they take as genuine 
miracles; they believe the lie. This unparalleled hallucination 
indicates a mysterious state of mind and of society—anti- 
christian, antitheistic, credulous, with a fatal facility of being 
imposed upon by hellish mastery and subtlety ; and the apostle 
expressly says— 

TéuTel avTois 6 Oeds—“ God is sending them this inworking 
of error to the end that they may believe the lie.” The present 
is used probably as a species of doctrinal present, connecting 
itself continuously or contemporaneously with the process 
which the apostle is describing. Liinemann, Ellicott, and 
others regard it as a direct present, the mystery of iniquity 
being even now at work. ‘True; but the decided development 
of the mystery is laid in that far future, to which belongs God’s 
action of sending the inworking of error. This infliction 
directly ascribed to God is glossed over by not a few commen- 
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tators, as the Greek fathers, and many after them, as if the 
verb “He is sending” only meant “He permits to be sent.” 
As a specimen, Cicumenius explains, Td réuyer, my obto 
de€y, ws too Ocod wéumovros, GAY Tv dro tov Ocoo 
TvyxXe@pyow, otTws &os Kadeiv TO TlavAw. Joannes Damas- 
cenus writes, To de arocrede avrois 5 Oeds, cvyxwprcet 
amocra\jva, quoting as analogous Rom. i, 26. Schott 
explains, haud raro, quae Deum sapienter permittere dicamus, 
ejusmodi formulis enuntiari, quae Deum hanc perversitatem 
summam imimnittentem . . . describant. The Eastern church 
had less profound views of divine relations and acts than the 
Western church. The wilful and persistent rejection of the 
truth God punishes with judicial blindness, so that the power 
of discernment is blunted, and error comes to be accepted as 
truth—nay, the perversity becomes sometimes so morbid that 
men bring on them the woe pronounced against such as “call 
evil good, and good evil; that put darkness for light, and light 
for darkness; that put bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter” 
(Is. v, 20). Sin often receives its chastisement in a deeper 
load of sin; is punished by. the sinner’s sinking into worse 
enormities. Indifference to the truth gets its divine recompense 
in its facile seduction into gross and grosser errors. It indeed, 
by its own spiritual callousness, lays itself open to such awful 
retribution; but this punitive infliction is in itself God’s own 
act, according to His own fixed procedure as Moral Governor. 
The Scripture ever recognizes His immediate agency in such 
penal visitations, whatever instrumentality may be employed. 
Compare 1 Kings xxii, 20; 2 Sam. xxiv,1; Job. xu, 16; Is. 
Ixvi, 3, 4; Ezek. xiv, 9. 

(Ver.12.) ta KpiOdow dravres of pi miorevcayTes TH 
GAnOela, adN eddoxijoayres (€v) TH aduta— in order that they 
all might be judged who believed not the truth, but had 
pleasure in unrighteousness.” The readings drayres and 
wavres are pretty nearly balanced, the former having in its 
favour AF RN, and the latter BD EL, mss., and many of the 
fathers. The authorities for and against éy are pretty nearly 
balanced—it is bracketed by Lachmann, and rejected by 
Tischendorf in his first edition. The preposition may have 


been omitted to balance the clauses, as in BD FX’, but it is 
T 
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found in A D?K Ly, and the construction with the simple 
dative does not occur in the New Testament, though the accus- 
ative of the object is found. The first clause (ia) develops, 
not the result (Koppe, Pelt, Schott), but the final purpose, a 
purpose more remote than that expressed by e’s to of the 
previous clause, though connected with it as a step in the fatal 
progress, and connected too with zéu7e, indicating a more 
distant divine act, which leads e’s ro tix7r edo. The simple verb 
cp.aow does not of itself here or elsewhere express the idea 
of condemned, “damned,” but the context plainly implies it. 
The sin is heinous, and the judgment is according to truth. 
The aorist, rictevcayTes, glances back at the period which has 
passed before the judgment, and the object of this denied 
belief is ry aAnOela, the love of which they had not received, 
and faith in which, therefore, they did not possess—their faith 
being given in judicial infatuation to the lie. This clause 
expresses negatively what the clause beginning with els ro 
affirms, and the next clause expresses positively what the 
clause commencing with av’ dy puts into a negative form. 
For evdoxcéw see i, 11. To have delight in unrighteousness, 
in what is opposed to the divine character and law, must from 
its nature foster unbelief, and suffocate all love of the truth. 
There is thus a moral reason for want of faith in the truth, 
and that is delight in unrighteousness, which is.wholly incom- 
patible with it. 

The apostle now thanks God for their election, and their 
realization of it, exhorts them to adhere to sound teaching, an 
asks for them divine comfort and confirmation. 

(Ver. 18.) ‘Hyuets dé dpetNouev evyapioteiy TO Ocw wavToTe Tept 
vucv— But we are bound to give thanks to God always foi 
you.” By de he passes to another and different subject. They 
are judged who believe not the truth, but for you we are bound 
to give thanks. By jets he does not mean himself alone 
(Jowett, Conybeare), but includes his colleagues Silvanus and 
Timothy. For the form of the phrase, &c, see under i, 3. 
We not only do it; we cannot help doing it. It is an 
obligation to which we gladly bow. Riggenbach approves 
of Hofmann’s connection—that over against the antichristian 
deception which God will send, and which has already begun 
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we, the preachers of the gospel, give thanks for what He is 
now doing by us to save you from the coming judgment. 
Such a connection is rather laboured. 

adehgpot yyarnuévor bro Kuptov—* brethren beloved by the 
Lord.” See under 1 Thess. 1, 4. There it is cov, here Kuplov, 
meaning Christ, the prevailing reference in the epistles and 
especially here ; for though love in this aspect is usually ascribed 
to the Father, yet as +o Oep precedes and 6 Qeds follows, 
Kvpiov must have a different personal allusion. Rom. viii, 37 ; 
Gal. ii, 20; Ephes. v, 2, 25. See under Ephes. 1, 2. The 
ground or theme of thanksgiving is now given— 

bri eiAaTo vuas 6 Qeos am’ apxns eis cwrnpiav— that God 
chose you from the beginning unto salvation.’ The Received 
Text reads ef\ero, with K and many mss., but the Alex- 
andrian form, efAato, has the overwhelming authority of 
ABDFEFLR&. Compare 1 Thess. 1, 4. "Or, “to wit, 
that,’ is expository in nature, and introduces the matter 
of the thanksgiving. Donaldson, Gr. (ir., § 5, 84; Winer, § 53, 
9. Only in this place does the apostle use atpeicOa of the 
divine election, écAéyerOar being employed by him in 1 Cor. 
i, 27, 28.; Ephes. i, 4. But the word is employed in the 
Septuagint in the compound verb, Deut. vii, 6,7; x, 15, and 
the simple verb, xxvi, 18. Compare Philip. i, 22; Heb, xi. 25. 
See under Ephes. i, 4. The purpose, the divine choice, was ets 
cwrnpiay, “unto salvation,” as if in contrast to that awful 
picts, Which falls on those who believe not the truth. See 
under 1 Thess. v, 9. The epoch of the divine choice is— 

an apxis, “from the beginning.” 

(1) There is a reading arapyxijy, supported by BF, a very 
few mss, the Vulgate which has primitias, and Joannes Dama- 
scenus who reads in his commentary worep arapxyv. The 
reading is also found in Cyril, Ambrosiaster, and Pelagius, 
and is accepted by Lachmann, Jowett, and Riggenbach ; 
but the common reading has in its favour AD K LX, the 
Claromontane Latin which has ab initio, and similarly many 
Greek and Latin fathers. Liinemann alleges that the assertion 
would not be historically true, as the Thessalonians were not 
the first believers in Macedonia, and that, therefore, the word 
cannot be used as in Rom. xvi, 5, “firstfruits of Asia”; 1 Cor. 
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xvi, 15, “The house of Stephanas, firstfruits of Achaia.” But 
Riggenbach and Hofmann find only this vague idea—“ first- 
fruits in comparison with the rest of the world”—the mass of 
the profane. To this there are two objections—first, where 
James (i, 18) uses the term with such a reference he qualifies 
it by zie; and second, in the two places referred to, “ first- 
fruits of Asia,” “ firstfruits of Achaia,’ the reference is to an 
individual and to a household. Rev. xiv, 4 explains itself{— 
“being firstfruits to God and the Lamb.” But apart from such 
reasonings the reading is on good grounds to be rejected. (2) 
Some give dx’ apis a relative or a temporal signification, “from 
the beginning” of the gospel among you. Thus Zuingli—ab — 
imitio praedicationis; similarly Vorstius, Krause, Michaelis. 
Such a sense would have required some notifying addition, as 
in Philip. iv, 15, “in the beginning of the gospel,” and the con- 
nection of the phrase with 6 Oeds eiAato is wholly different 
from its use and position in Luke i, 2, and in 1 John ii, 7, 24. 
Schrader opines from this alleged signification that the writer 
of the epistle supposes that a long time had elapsed since the 
gospel was first preached in Thessalonica, and could not, there- 
fore, be the apostle Paul. (8) The phrase is to be taken in an 
absolute, though in a popular sense, from eternity. Compare 1 
John i, 1; ii, 13, and also Johni, 1; Isaiah xliii, 13—Kupuos 6 
Ocos é7t am’ apis. The phrase, with this meaning, is unique 
in the apostle’s writings, his modes of expression being +0 
tov atévev, 1 Cor. ii, 7; mpo kataBoAje Kécpov, Eph. 1, 43 aad 
Tov atévey, Eph. iii, 9; similarly, Col. i, 26; rpd ypdvev atwvioy, 
- 2 Tim.i.9. The choice of God is, from its nature, an eternal 
choice, though His call takes place in time, and through the 
preaching of the gospel. This divine and ultimate aspect and 
origin of human salvation the apostle rejoices to contemplate, 
as, rising above all human instrumentalities, weakness, and 
failures, it carries all back to His blessed sovereignty and His 
gracious self-formed purpose, and gives Him all the glory. 
Pa ev aylacum TrevjuaTos—* in sanctification of the Spirit.” Two 
erroneous views of this clause have been given; first, that of 
| De Wette that éy, directly connected. with ela; is~virtually 
' es, chosen to sanctification, the nearest object-of thédivine elec- 
| tion. But ¢v bears its common signification, and to give it the 
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sense of et¢ would obscure e’s cwrnplav. Nor can év here mean 
sub conditione (Pelt). Secondly, some understand by medua 
the human spirit—as Koppe and Schott. The absence of the 
article does not necessitate such a meaning, as its omission 
may be accounted for by what Middleton calls the principle of 
correlation, 7.¢., where the noun governing is indefinite, the 
governed becomes anarthrous (Greck Article, p. 36, and the 
modifying explanation in the note.) The connection of the 
clause has been variously understood. (1) Some connect it 
immediately with cwrypiay, as Schott, Baumgarten-Crusius, 
Hofmann, Riggenbach. The meaning then is, salvation by 
means of sanctification, &e., év being regarded as instrumental, 
as in Theophylact’s explanation, écwcey iuas ayacas Oa TOU 
mvevpatos, and Chrysostom says expressly that év is used for 
dtd—'ldov To, év, dA Sta éoriv. (2) It is better to connect the 
last clauses of the verse with ¢’Xaro es cwrnpiay, and then éy 
may be taken in its more ordinary signification, pointing to the 
sphere in which the choice to salvation realized itself. Liine- 
mann takes éy as instrumental, pointing to the means by which 
this election works its gracious end. Hofmann and Riggen- 
bach object to the connection of éy with eiAaTo, simply because 
the election cannot be conditioned by any subjective process, 
and they object equally to its connection—e’AaTo es cwrnplay, 
because it is not the election but the being saved that is brought 
about by sanctification—Hofmann adding das Wahlen kevnes 
Mittels bedarf, the choice needed no means. The objection is 
one-sided, for election to salvation does not realize itself im- 
mediately ; the chariot of fire does not come down and snatch 
away one after another to glory. The election of God, though 
it be independent or unconditioned, works through a certain 
process, or in a certain element it attains its end. Two com- 
bined elements are specified here—first, in sanctification of 
the Spirit, the genitive being that of efficient cause. Winer, § 
30, 1; Scheuerlein, § 17. The meaning of the phrase is not 
ayacmos Tvevywarixos (Pelt). This sanctification is inwrought 
by the Spirit in the elect and to prepare them for this cwrnpia, 
which involves not only the pardon of their sins, but also that 
spiritual change of nature which makes them meet for the in- 
- heritance of the saints in light. The second element is— 
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[wat TLOTEL CngOeie— and faith in the truth,” the pentlive 
being that of object. Winer, § 30, 1; Philip. i, 27. The 
phrase does not mean aiotw adnOuiy (Pelt), nor TOTEWS 
GAnOovs (Chrysostom). Ccmpare 1 Peter i, 12. The 
truth is Christian truth (John xiv, 6; xviii, 37), there 
being an implied contrast to the previous micTevca To 
weidet. There are thus two aspects or sides of the element in 
which the divine choice realizes itself—the divine or objective 
aspect, sanctification by the Spirit ; and the human or subjective 
aspect, believing reception of the truth. The two things are 
closely associated. Chrysostom asks, dca ti ov mporepov ize 
Thy TicTW, GAAG TOY ay.acpoyv; and his answer is, “ because 
even after sanctification we have need of much faith that we 
may not be shaken. Seest thou how he shows that nothing is 
of themselves, but the whole of God?” It is hard to say what 
stress is to be laid on the order of the clauses as indicating 
order or temporal connection in the blessings. Olshausen says, 
“it seems that belief in the truth of the gospel must precede 
sanctification by the Holy Spirit, as the cause precedes the 
effect. The interpreters pass over this difficulty, which is not 
a slight one.” His solution is, “that by faith the apostle means 
faith perfected in insight, and not the quite general faith which 
is given with the very first elements.’ But there cannot be 
faith without the Spirit’s work, nor can the Spirit’s work be 
without faith in such a case. The Spirit brings home the truth 
to the heart, and the heart under His blessing consciously 
and cordially accepts it—Himself the agent, and His truth the 
organ of our sanctification. This work of the Spirit done in 
them, this faith possessed by them, and the destiny to which 
these lead are comprehended in the divine choice as really 
as the vuas are included in it. 

(Ver. 14) es & exaderey duds dua TOO eduwyyediov juav— 
“whereunto He called you by our gospel.” F'8, the Vulgate, and 
Philoxenian Syriac insert cai after e’s 6, and for judas, ABD! 
read judas with the Claromontane Latin, &c. It might be said, 
indeed, that vuds is a correction to correspond with the vuas 
of the previous verse, but judas wants uncial authority. What 
is the antecedent to es 0, which cannot mean *“deshalb” ? 
(Olshausen.) Some propose the last clauses of the previous 
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verse, “ sanctification of the Spirit, and belief of the truth ”— 
the final end of salvation to which these belong being the 
obtainment of glory (Fromond, Schott, De Wette, Hofmann). 
The reference, however, is better taken, not merely to the 
sphere, but to salvation along with its means. Aretius, indeed, 
theologically confines the reference to rors, but then it might 
have been ets sy—plenius explicat causaum organicam. (2) 
Pelt explains, ad electionem atque animum quo eadem digni 
evadimus, an explanation away from the point ; for the election 
was a divine eternal act. (3) Thé reference then is to the 
complex statement of the previous verse, and not to any of its 
separate parts, “to which,” that is, “to being saved in sanctifi- 
cation of the Spirit and belief of the truth.” God who chose 
them to this also called them to it. The election takes effect 
in and through the call. So Theophylact. 

Ota TOU evayyeAtov nuav-—“by our gospel.” See under 1 
Thess. i, 5. The divine call evinced itself through the preach- 
ing of the gospel by the apostle and his colleagues, and axov 
precedes wiotis as the historic condition (Rom. x, 17). And 
the end is— 

els TepiTroinaw OoEns TOU Kupiou jpuor Incot Xpirrov—“ unto 
the obtaining of the glory of our Lord Jesus Christ.” The 
clause is in apposition with es 6 and its antecedents, and is 
perhaps not a mere exact specification of es cwrypiuy, or a 
giving of the final aspect and consummation of cwrypia. For 
 mepuroinsis see under 1 Thess. v, 9, and more fully under 
Ephes. i, 14. The genitive in the proper names is that of pos- 
session, not of origin (Pelt). John xvii, 4; Rom. viii, 17. 
Those who are saved obtain a share in that glory which the 
Lord Jesus possesses—the sense given by the body of expositors. 
Other interpretations have been proposed, but without any 
basis. (1) Some take zrepu7roiyors in a passive sense, and give 
ddb€ys the sense of an adjective or epithet, in order to be a 
glorious possession of the Lord Jesus Christ, zwim herrlichen 
Eigenthum (Luther, so also Menochius, Harduin, and Estius— 
alius sensus, haudquaquam improbandus, ut eus essent 
gloriosa possessio), But this. exegesis is against the distinct 
use and meaning of zepirolyots in the first epistle, and it would 
assign the glory fully as much to Christ as to the Thessalonian 
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believers; whereas it is their condition specially which the 
apostle describes, and puts as the basis ofthe counsel which 
follows. (2) Others, giving crepiroinots an active sense, 
connect it with Oeds as the nominative to éxdAecey, and 
give it this peculiar signification, ‘va dd£ayv repiroujon THO ULM 
avzod, “that He might obtain glory for His Son.” So Cicu- 
menius, and virtually Chrysostom, Theophylact, Vatablus, 
a-Lapide, and the Syriac version, Calvin, as one explanation, 
(qui sensus melius convenit), vel quod eos Christus acquisierit 
in swam gloriam. Ambrosiaster—acquiruntur ad augmen- 
tum gloriae corporis Christi. But this sense would certainly 
require the dative ro Kupiw; and the apostle has expressed one 
aspect of that idea otherwise, and very distinctly, in i, 10. The 
ultimate destiny to which the divine choice leads them by the 
sure steps detailed is participation in Christ’s glory—the saved 
in the Saviour’s glory—rich, ennobling, and eternal, the divine 
plan and purpose stretching from eternity (a7 apxis), and 
leading onward to zepirofnow dons tod Kupiov jov in a 
coming eternity. Compare Rom. viii, 30. 

(Ver. 15.) “Apa odv, adeAgpoi, orjkere—< accordingly, then, 
brethren, stand firm.” ”Apa illative, and ody collective. See 
1 Thess. v, 6; Gal. vi, 10. The counsel is thus based on the 
previous statement. Such being the divine eternal interest in 
you; such your condition, believing and sanctified; such the 
reality and the end of your divine call—glory with Christ, 
“stand firm;” oricere being in contrast to cadevOjqvac of the 
second verse. See under 1 Thess. iii, 8; Gal. vi, 1; Philip. i, 
27. Firmness, in the midst of agitations, defections, and un- 
sound novelties, is enjoined. 

Kal KpaTeite Tas Tapadoces dg édvdaxOnre—“ and hold fast 
the instructions which ye were taught” (1 Cor. xi, 2). 
Ilapadoctg is employed in the gospels to signify traditional 
doctrines and usages (Matt. xv, 2; Mark vii, 3). See under 
Gal. i, 14; Col. ii, 8. It signifies here apostolical doctrines 
taught or delivered orally as in iii, 6; Joseph., Antiq., x, 4,1; 
Polybius, xi, 8, 2. More distinctly it is added— 

dg edidaxOnre—“‘ which ye were taught.” The passive 
governs the accusative of object, the active governing both 
that and the accusative of person. Winer, § 32, 5. The 
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mapadoors is not at all something handed down, but some- 
thing handed over to these Thessalonians— 

elte Ova AOyou ere Ou eric TONS Huov—< whether by word or 
by our epistle.” “Hive . . . e¢re—whether . . . whether, whether 
... Or, specifying and yet connecting the two ways by which 
the action of the verb is usually done, oral and written 
communication (1 Cor. xii, 26; xiii, 8). The phrase, our 
epistle, in connection with the aorist, refers to the first epistle, 
and not also to the one under hand or to epistolary com- 
munication generally (Riggenbach). It has been noticed that 
the apostle does not say here, as in ii, 2, érictoAjs ws Ov 
yuov. The inferential remark of Chrysostom is away from the 
true meaning altogether; “therefore let us think the tradi- 
tions of the church also worthy of credit” (Damascenus in 
Riggenbach). 

(Ver. 16.) Avros dé 6 Kuptos juav “Incots Xpirros cat 6 
Oecd 6 TaTInp nuov——“ But may our Lord Jesus Christ and God 
our Father.” There are minor differences in the order of the 
names and the insertion of the definite article. The Received 
Text has «at instead of 6 before zaryp, with A D*K L, the 
Vulgate and Claromontane Latin versions, and several of the 
fathers, but the 6 is found in BD! FN!, andin the Peshito; and 
it is difficult to say which on the whole is the better supported 
reading—perhaps the latter. The dé indicates a transitional 
contrast, hearty prayer for them in contrast with earnest 
counsel tendered to them. See under 1 Thess. iii, 11; v, 28. 
Avros in itself and in its position has a solemn emphasis on it 
—Himself standing out in His own grace and majesty from us 
—ijuov—the last word. Again, a prayer after an admonition, 
ToUTO yap éaTtw dovTws BonSeiv, “I indeed have spoken thus; 
but the whole is of God, to strengthen, to confirm” (Chrysostom). 
The order is peculiar, though it occurs in the benediction 
(2 Cor. xiii, 14). The Lord Jesus Christ is placed first, con- 
trary to the apostle’s habit in so many places. This order may 
have been adopted, not simply “because Christ is mediator 
between men and God” (Liinemann), for in that case the order 
might have been God, Christ, you—the order of spiritual 
bestowment, God through Christ, or God and Christ, the 
ultimate Source and the Medium. If, as Alford says, a climax 
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is intended, is there an anti-climax in the reverse order ? But 
perhaps the preference arose thus—Christ and the Father are 
so one that a singular verb is employed in this benediction, 
which is really a prayer to both divine persons as equally 
givers, and the Son is named first as being so recently referred 
to in the words, the glory of our Lord Jesus Christ—the ulti- 
inate and indescribable inheritance of believers. Naturally in 
offering this prayer the apostle first mentions Him for whose 
glory they are set apart, as he asks comfort and strength to 
guard them on their way to that glory, and to prepare them 
for it. For 6 Ocds 6 ratnp ov see Gal. i, 4. God the 
Father is the ultimate source of all spiritual blessing. Both, 
as the one object of prayer, are to the apostle divine, for 
Divinity alone is the living object of adoration. The Greek 
fathers naturally refer to this order of naming the divine 
persons—Theodoret especially as against Arius and Eunomius 
—the argument being, that the honour of the Son is not less 
than that of the Father though He is usually mentioned 
second, as in the Baptismal service—the order of the names not 
involving difference of dignity. 

OayaTicas nua Kat Sovy—“who loved us and gave us.” The 
aorist does not mean qui nos amat et quovis tempore amavit, but 
refers to a past act, and is no doubt the love manifested in the 
mission of the only begotten Son (John iii, 16; 1 John iv, 10; 
Kphes. ii, 4). It seems probable that 6 Ocds 6 zarip is specially 
characterized by the participle, for dyan is usually ascribed 
to Him (Riggenbach, Liinemann). Others incline to include 
Jesus also, and to this the singular participle can be no objec- 
tion, for a singular verb follows, and as Alford remarks, the 
apostle could not have written ayamjocavres—the unity of 
Father and Son being so distinctly recognized. It is impossible 
to decide, and it would be profane to be dogmatic on the point, 
yet we rather incline to the single reference to the Father, 
whose spontaneous, gracious, sovereign, and intense love is the 
source of all spiritual blessing. It is, however, quite capricious 
in Baumgarten-Crusius to refer the first participle to Christ, 
and the second, dovs, to the Father. 

Kat dovs TapakAnow aiwrlav Kat éArida ayaOny ev XYapiTi— 
“and gave us everlasting consolation and good hope in grace.” 
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This second aorist is in historical reference or similar parallel 
to the first—loved us, and in that act of love gave us, when the 
gift of His love came into the world and died. TlapaxAyots 
is here consclation, as in Luke ii, 25 ; vi, 24; xvi, 25; 2 Cor. i, 
3; Heb. vi, 18. The feminine form afwylay occurs only here 
and in Heb. ix, 12. The phrase does not of itself mean or 
characterize eternal blessedness (Chrysostom, Estius, Grotius, 
Fromond). For the consolation is enjoyed in the present, and 
it is everlasting as compared with any comfort which time or 
the world can present and which from its nature is transitory 
and imperfect, for it suffices for all time and for eternity. 
There are evils, trials, changes, and struggles around believers 
—“without fightings, within fears”; so many temptations to 
harass them; so much indwelling sin to oppress them; so much, 
in short, to create sorrow and lassitude, that they have press- 
ing need of comfort. Such comfort they have in the conscious 
enjoyment of their Father’s love, and in the conviction that 
what they suffer is for their good, that what is laid on them is 
less than they deserve, and that grace is given them to bear it 
so that “where afflictions abound, consolations much more 
abound.” This is true of all time, and such assurances and 
enjoyments last for ever. Along with this also— 

Kat éArida ayaOyv—*“ and good hope.” That hope regards 
the future, and is good not only in its basis, but in its cheering 
power, and in the blessed object which it contemplates 
eieoncn 13. Col ins: Heb. vii, 19; 1 Peter 1,3, 4).-Lhe 
last words, év xapits, are best connected with the participle 
dovs, év marking the element in which the double gift of 
consolation and hope takes place. Some connect the phrase 
with both participles, as Estius, Liinemann, De Wette; for the 
grace is always included in the first participle, and, as has 
been remarked, when applied to God in Christ it usually stands 
absolute (Alford). Rom. viii, 37; Gal. ii, 20; Ephes. v, 2. 
Others would connect the words with é\7ida, a hope resting 
on grace, but some fuller expression would be required to 
sustain this sense. The gift of God in its combined aspect of 
consolation and hope takes effect in His grace, that grace being 
opposed to necessity on His part, and to any merit on ours. 
The prayer is that our Lord Jesus Christ and God— 
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(Ver.17.) apaxardéoua tev tas Kapdias— comfort your 
hearts.” The verb rapaxadéoa is singular, and in the aorist 
optative. The two nominatives, “our Lord Jesus Christ 
Himself and God our Father,” are both so much regarded by 
the apostle in his prayer as one that a singular is employed. 
If the prayer to both express unity of operation, that unity 
implies oneness of essence, and both so appealed to in prayer 
are regarded by the apostle as of equal divinity. See under 
1 Thess. iii, 11. They had been troubled about the Second 
Advent, and the apostle prays that they may be com- 
forted, with no self-created consolation, and by no human 
sympathizer, but by our Lord Jesus Christ and God our 
Father, who knows all hearts, and has all access to them. 
The apostle had written to comfort them, but he implores 
comfort from a higher source. 

Kal ornpléa ev Tavtt épyw Kai Aoyo wyaOe—“and stablish 
you in every good work and word.” The Received Text has 
uuas after the verb, with D*? KL, but it is omitted in 
ABD!FR, both Latin and both Syriac versions, and many 
Greek and Latin fathers. The Received Text reads also XNoyw 
kat éoy, with F K, but the reverse order has in its favour 
ABDLR. For an accusative to orypiéu, singular like the 
previous optatives, some would supply xcapdias, and others 
more rightly duds, from the previous iuev. The apostle prays 
for strength to them, éy pointing out the element in which that 
strenoth was to evince itself. It does not mean “for,” es 
(Grotius), nor can it signify “by means of,” dia, as Chrysos- _ 
tom renders it, followed by Theophylact and Bengel. The 
sense in that case would be, “may God strengthen you by 
His work and word”; but with such a meaning api 
and awyafo are both superfluous and inapplicable. Nor can 
Adyos in this position mean doctrine, ta 6pOa Ooymara 
(Gicumenius, Theophylact); sana doctrina (Calvin). Work and 
word so placed have a meaning ,easily understood—in every 
good work and word, in all you do and say, may He strengthen 
you (Rom. xvi, 25, and Fritzsche i loc.), Spiritual stability 
so conferred in answer to such a prayer would ward off that 
risk of caXevOqvac spoken of in the second verse. 
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(Ver. 1.) To Novrov rpocedxer Oe, ddeAHol, rept juav—* Finally 
pray, brethren, for us.” For rd Norv, as to what remains 
to be written, or what I have yet to say, see under 1 Thess. 
iv, 1; and compare under Gal. vi, 17. For TEpl Hav, See 
under Ephes. vi, 19. 

He had been offering prayer for them, and now he asks 
them to offer prayer for himself and his colleagues. The 
prayer which he directed them to present for him was not 
for any personal end, but for himself and colleagues in connec- 
tion with their necessary labours, and the end which such toil 
and self-denial had in view. These are two collaterai aspects, 
each introduced by wa, which in such a connection contains 
the purport of the prayer with its purpose. ‘The first is more 
general and impersonal— 

twa 6 NOyos Tov Kupiou tpéxyn Kal do€agyrat caus kat moos 
vuas—“that the word of the Lord may run and be glorified 
even as it is also with you.” By 6 Adyos is meant the gospel, 
1 Thess. i, 8; ii, 13—the genitive being that of subject. The 
first verb toéyy expresses free and unimpeded diffusion, that it 
may speed its way everywhere without hindrance, all barriers 
of every kind being removed. Comp. Ps. exlvii, 15; 2'Tim. ii, 9. 
Mere rapid spread is not enough, but the prayer comprehends 
“that it may be glorified,” that is in its cordial reception 
everywhere among Jews and Gentiles, when the Saviour whom 
it reveals is savingly embraced; when its divine power is 
felt unto salvation, and all its ennobling influences are seen 
to mould the character into spiritual symmetry. When it thus 
realizes its great purpose, its glory as a divine message is 
manifested, Rom. xi, 13. The verb is not middle as Pelt 
supposes, lawdem sibi pwret, for that is not the usage of the 
New Testament, nor is that meaning at all sustained by 
the following rpés, which simply denotes locality. The glori- 
fication of the gospel has no allusion to any miracles wrought 
in its attestation. KaOws cat mpos vuas—“‘even as it also 
is with you”—connected closely with the second verb, though 
Hoffman connects with both. But it is the glorifying of 
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the word in its saving virtue that the apostle brings up; its 
diffusion was momentous to him only as a means to this 
end. For pds, see 1 Thes. iii,4. It had been glorified “among 
them,” not specially in them or by them, but among them 
it had been accepted; and in their turning from idols and 
waiting for His Son from heaven, in their faith’s work, their 
love’s labour, and their hope’s patience (1 Thess. i, 3), in the 
growth of all Christian graces in the midst of peril and perse- 
cution, the word of the Lord had been glorified also with them 
as in other cities. Prayer for the success of the gospel was 
prayer for us—zrep: 7juov; he and his colleagues were so identi- 
fied with the enterprise. 

(Ver. 2.) cat ba pucOeuev ard Tov aTOTwY Kal TrovnpaY 
dvOporwv—“and that we may be delivered from perverse 
and wicked men.” This portion of the prayer is closely 
connected with the first—that the gospel may have free course 
and be glorified, and that we may be at liberty unhampered 
by ungodly adversaries to take our part in the great work of 
preaching and diffusing it. The present verbs of the former 
verse seem to denote a continuous theme and purpose, but the 
aorist in this clause may denote an act of deliverance from 
a danger really impending, wa again combining the subject 
and the design of the prayer. 

The epithet arozog is peculiar, meaning literally placeless, or 
not in the right place, or what is out of the way; applied 
to 460) (Euripides, Iph. Tawr., 842); to dps (Aristoph., Aves, 
276); to opinion, dodAo ovTes TOV aTO7Twy, slaves always to 
novelties or paradoxes (Thucyd., iii, 30). As applied to persons, 
it means one who says or does what is inappropriate or out 
of place, ineptus, abswrdus (Cicero De Oratore, ii, 4); and so 
often in Plato, ef rorou Kat aOous (Leg., i, 646 B), Tov 
Ouvuacrov Te Kat arorou, (Ep. vii, 383 c; Ast., Lex. Platon. 
sub voce). But the word passes into a darker signification— 
what is unnatural or disgusting—a person who is wrongful or 
wicked. Thus ovdey aromwov, Luke xxiii, 41; Acts xxviii, 6. 
The anomalous easily passed into the unlawful, ot?’ drozos AW 
dv ovTe otxos ovde ete (Athenzeus, vii, 279 c, p. 18, vol. IIT, ed. 
Schweigh.); and so undév drorov, nihil damni (Josephs, Antig.,vi, 
14; 2 Mace. xiv, 23, &c.; Kypke in Acta, xxviii, 6). Suidas 
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explains aromas, as descriptive of water, by caxlas, and renders 
it by such epithets as évov, Kkaxdv, moyOnodv (sub voce). 
Philo explains in reference to the divine summons to Adam, 
Where art thou? that the proper answer to the question would 
be “nowhere.” tézov yap ovdéva exer 4 TOU pavrouv Wuxi, @ 
emtBrjoerau - + « map’ 0 Kat aromos éyerat eivat 6 patros 
: dromov 6é éott kaxov dvcOeroy (Allegor., iii, p. 274, 
ol I, ed. Mangey). Hesychius defines the term by sovypds, 
aisxpos. See Loesner im loc. It represents in the Septua- 
gint the Hebrew jx, iniquity, falsehood, (Job xi, 11; xxxvi, 
21; Prov. xxx, 20); also sw, vanity, (Job xxxv, 18); the Hiphil 
of ye is expressed by arora roujcew, (Job xxxiv, 12), = 
God will not do wickedly.” Compare Job xxvii, 6, o} yap 
gUvolda euavTo atrota moaéas. The Vulgate here renders by 
importunis, the Claromontane by iniquis, and the English 
version in the margin by abswrd. Macknight renders brutish, 
that is, according to the etymology, “men who have, or deserve 
to have, no place in society.” Erasmus—qui nulli loco con- 
venrentes quales sunt haeretici. Estius—forsan et ad etymon 
vocabult allusit—loco nusquam consistebant. Doddridge— 
those “whom no topics can work on.” Different opinions have 
been held as to who these perverse and wicked men were. The 
answer will depend on the sense assigned to the next clause— 
ov yap ravTwy 4 mwiotis—<for the faith does not belong 
to all.” This use of the possessive genitive is common—<Acts 
i, 7; 1 Cor. ii,.21; 1 Cor. vi, 19. Winer,§ 30,5. Iavrov is not 
to be softened into dA/ywv (Pelt). Iori is most naturally 
the Christian faith, the want of which led such men to thwart 
and persecute the apostle. It cannot signify probity, as 
Schoettgen, Bullinger, Krause, Flatt, as if the meaning -were— 
there are few good men whom we can safely trust. Nor can 
it mean true faith, as Schott, Jowett. Jowett bases on this 
misinterpretation the notion that the persons referred to were 
false brethren, apparent friends, secret enemies; so partly 
Calvin, Zuingli, and Flatt. The clause is meant to show 
why perverse and wicked men were so hostile to him, and 
the cause that he asked the Thessalonians to pray for his 
deliverance from them, It is pressing the words to give them 
this meaning—all men have not the capacity of faith—* have no 
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receptivity for it,” (Alford); fider non sunt omnes capaces, 
(Crellius); similarly Pelt, De Wette, Liinemann. But the 
apostle does not allude to this point at all; his simple assertion 
refers to the fact that all men have not faith, and not to the moral 
or spiritual grounds of its absence. So that it is wrong to base 
on the clause any doctrine about divine sovereignty, or the 
withholding of divine grace, as is done by some. The men so 
referred to are described generally, and Chrysostom and 
Theophylact are wrong in confining the reference to heretics 
as Hymenaeus and Philetus. Such a class would have been 
named with a more specific designation. Those opponents were 
probably Jews; Jews in Corinth who opposed themselves 
and blasphemed, who in their malignity broke out in insur- 
rection with one accord against Paul and brought him to 
the judgment seat of Gallio (Acts xviii, 12). 

(Ver. 3.) Iucros dé dare 6 Kupios, 09 ornpt€er vyas—*< but 
faithful is the Lord who shall establish you.” Codices A D' F, 
with the Latin versions, read Oeds for Kupios, doubtless an 
alteration to the more common phrase, as found in 1 Cor. 
i, 9; xi, 13; 2 Cor. i, 18. But Kvpsos has preponderant 
authority in B D?K LR, the Syriac versions, &. By Kuptos 
is naturally meant the Lord Jesus, and not the Father, as 
Schrader, Schott, Olshausen, Hilgenfeld. See under ii, 13; 
1 Thess. ii, 11,13. The Lord is the object of that faith which 
all men have not. Men are faithless, but (dé) He is faithful. 
The paronomasia is suggestive. Winer, § 68,2. Faithful is 
He, and He so faithful will confirm you, in answer to the 
prayer offered for them in ii, 17—a prayer suggested by the 
spiritual perplexities occasioned by the errors which he has 
been exposing. 

Kal purd£e aro Tov rovypod—* and will preserve you from. 
the evil one.” The reference in zrovypod is difficult, though 
certainly it is nota kind of collective substitute for the rovnpay 
avOpw7wv of the previous verse. Compare Koppe, Rosenmiiller, 
Flatt. The word, however, may be either masculine or neuter, 
either the evil one, or evil in the abstract (Rom. xii, 9; 1 Thess. 
v, 22). LLiinemann contends for the latter, because the clause 
is but a negative resumption of otnpiéa év avr éoyo Kai 
Ady aya. But (1) the resumption is not very distinct, and 
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it is at best but fragmentary, for it is broken by the formal rd 
Aero, and by the use of duraée, introducing a new idea— 
preservation from evil—scarcely the full negative form of being 
confirmed in every good word and work. The epithet, similarly 
used in other parts of Scripture, seems to have a personal ° 
reference (Matt. xiii, 19; Ephes. vi, 16; 1 John iii, 12). Com- 
pare Matt. v, 37; vi, 13; 1 John v, 18 (if not a quotation). (2) 
The clause seems to be an echo of the clause in the Lord’s 
prayer, and in that petition the masculine is preferable. (3) 
Satan is specially referred to in the previous chapter in con- 
nection with that awful development described—the personal 
counterpart of God. (4) The acceptance of the neuter form 
would be a kind of anti-climax—stablish you in every good 
work and word; stablish you and keep you from evil—a 
bare and unemphatic conclusion, implied also in the previous 
positive prayers. But it is impossible to decide the ques- 
tion— 

(Ver. 4.) Tlezoi@auev de év Kupin é¢’ ias—“but we have confi- 
dence in the Lord as regards you.” Aé introduces an additional 
thought somewhat in contrast to what has been just expressed. 
Not only is our reliance on the Lord who is faithful, but we 
have also confidence towards you-in the Lord. The éy and the 
é~ are thus distinguished, the first with Kupiy, marking the 
inner element or oe in which this trust is felt, for “the Lord 
is faithful,” and é¢’ vuds pointing out the eee of it, towards 
and on you, the personal direction. Winer, § 491; Gal. v, 10; 
Philip. ii, 24; Rom. xiv, 14. This relation is Oe exited 
by the dative in classical writers. 2 Cor. i, 9. No trust could 
be satisfactory to him but one éy Kupi@, especially when it 
concerned the future obedience of believers, His grace being 
so requisite to bring about the desired result. The confidence 
referred to the following— 

Ore  TapayyéANopmev vpiv Kat To.eiTe Kal Toujrere— that 
the things which we command ye are both doing and will do.” 
_ There are several various readings. The Received Text has vuiy 
~~ after rapayyédrovey with AD FKL, but it is omitted in 
BD!R, two mss., the Vulgate, and some of the fathers. It is 
_ probably a erection from the 6th verse. A D' &! omit cai 


before zovetre, and so does the Peshito; but perhaps it should 
U 
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be retained. There are other and not probable readings in 
BFG, B and F having kal éroujoare> while F omits cat 
roujoere, the longer reading being preferred by Lachmann. 
“Or: introduces the matter of the apostle’s confidence. The 
verb is not in the past tense, que praccepimus, but signifies 
what we are now enjoining, a transition to the commands in 
the following verses. What we command you is the protasis, 
not what we command and ye do (Erasmus), but the sense is, 
what we command—that ye both do and willdo. The thoughts 
are linked together. They are prayed for that they may be 
stablished in every good work and word; they are established 
and kept from the evil one by the faithful Lord; and the 
apostle’s confidence, resting on the same Lord, is that they, so 
confirmed and preserved, are obeying and will obey his man- 
dates, which rest on Christ’s authority, and are observed only 
through His imparted grace. He thus takes it for granted that 
they will act up to his anticipations, and the confidence so ex- 
pressed implies a charge that they will doso. The two verbs cai 
Tore Kat ToujoeTe are placed in simultaneous or co-ordinate 
connection. Winer, § 53,4. The verb rapayyéAdw is almost 
peculiar to these Thessalonian epistles, being found besides 
only once in 1 Tim. vi, 13, and twice in first Corinthians (1 
Gory 0s- xi, 17). 

(Ver. 5.) “O de Kipros catevOtvar vmov Tas Kapdias—*but may 
the Lord direct your hearts.” By dé this prayer is somewhat 
in contrast to the previous assertion—“ we have confidence 
toward you that ye are doing, but over and above may He 
direct your hearts.” For the verb see under 1 Thess. iii, 11— 
“We need,” says Theodoret, “both good purpose and co- 
operation from above.” The heart, “the reservoir of the entire 
life power,” is the centre of the spiritual nature also, with its 
impulses, energies, resolves, and cognitions. Delitzsch, Bib. 
Psych., iv, 12. That heart is capricious and wayward, and 
needs to have the way pointed out to it, and to be kept in that 
way by Him who alone knows it. Kupcos here is undoubtedly 
again the Saviour, as in the other previous verses, and not God 
(Hilgenfeld), nor the Holy Spirit, as the Greek fathers, Basil, 
Theodoret, maponby ial (icumenius. Basil’s argument is, ezre 
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Risee 3 mptas karevOuvat el¢ THY éavTou ayarny, elTE Tepe TOU 
Yiou, T POTEKELTO dv es THY EQUTOU UTrOMOoVIY (De Spur itu 
Sancto, xxi, pp. 60, 61, Opera, tom. IIT, Gaume, Paris). The 
argument of the Greek fathers who follow Basil is similar— 
the Lord cannot be Christ, for He is asked to direct them into 
the patience of Christ, as if He were a different person. But 
this is not the usage of the New Testament, and Xpicrod is 
repeated as being at the end of the verse, and as being in con- 
trast with the intervening Ocov. The direction of the heart is 
His work, who is Saviour and Lord, who by His grace and His 
Spirit guides and blesses His people. Self-led hearts are 
usually misled hearts. He prays that their hearts be 
directed — 

els THv Gyarny Tov Ocod Kal els THY UromovyY TOU 
Xpicrov— into the love of God and into the patience of 
Christ.” The Received Text omits rijy before tzouovny, but all 
MSS. have it. The words 4 a@yazy Tov Ocod may mean by them- 
selves either God’s love to us, or our love to God. To take the 
genitive as that of object is more in harmony with the context, 
love to God, ro ayarfaoa avtov (Theophylact). So De Wette, 
Liinemann, &c. The other signification would not be at all 
suitable. The phrase is to be taken, therefore, not as meaning 
love enjoined by God (Clericus) nor infused by God (Pelt), nor 
is the sense, to imitate the love which God has shown to man- 
kind (Macknight), nor can it be the love which God has to us, 
and has especially manifested in the work of redemption 
 (Riggenbach, Olshausen). The love of God is the source of all 
true spiritual power, and the grand motive to all acceptable 
obedience. The entire decalogue is summed up into love. 
God, robed in perfection, is altogether lovely, and every one 
knowing Him and trusting Him will love Him and study to 
please Him. Yet the wayward heart needs to be directed by a 
higher power into this love— 

Kal eto THY VTomovyy TOU Xpiorov—“ and into the patience of 
Christ.” For the noun see under 1 Thess. i, 3. The clause is 
somewhat difficult. 

I. Very many understand it as the Authorized Version— 
“patient waiting for Christ.” So Chrysostom in one of his 
interpretations, (Ecumenius, Ambrosiaster, Erasmus, Vatablus, 
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a-Lapide, Calvin, Benson, Hofmann. (1) But vromovj never 
bears such a meaning, It is found thirty-four times, and has 
always the sense of patience, patient endurance. (2) The 
word used to signify, to wait for Christ, is another compound, 
dvaueve, and its substantive might have been expected 
here if such were the meaning. (3) Hofmann’s examples 
will not sustain him. In Jeremiah xiv, 8, God is called 
srrouovn Iopand, a different form of expression altogether. The 
genitive is, therefore, not of object, nor does the similarity of 
the two clauses require it. : 

II. It is regarded by some as signifying patience on 
account. of Christ—patientia propter Christum praestita 
(Bengel); or as De Wette —steadfastness in the cause of 
Christ. Such a meaning would require more than the simple 
genitive. 

Ill. Nor is the genitive that of source or author—the 
patience which Christ bestows (Grotius, Pelt). 

IV. The phrase means “the patience of Christ ”—such 
patience as characterized Christ—the genitive being generally 
that of possession, or as Chrysostom distinetly puts it in 
one of his explanations—iva vrouévwmev ws exetvos UTéemerver. 
Compare 2 Cor. i, 5. Patience under suffering characterized 
Christ—perfect subordination to the divine will—and such 
steadfastness and unmurmuring acquiescence should mark all 
who are Christ’s. The Thessalonian believers were subjected to 
persecution, and they needed this patient endurance, and there- 
fore the apostle implores Christ to lead them into this grace, 
which distinguished Himself with prominent fulness—no sufter- 
ing like His in depth and severity, and no patience like His in 
its serene and self-supporting power. The apostle in the first 
epistle had given several warnings and premonitions about 
social disorders creeping into the church from the impression 
that the day of the Lord was on them (1 Thess. iv, 11, 12). 
But the restlessness and irregularities had been growing, and 
the wrong impression had been deepened by forged revelations, 
utterances, and letters. Idleness and habits of gossip and 
aimless gadding about had been perilously increasing. The 
jeopardy was imminent, the credit of Christianity was at stake, 
and the apostle is the more earnest and severe in his dissuasives 
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and rebukes. The church itself in its centre was sound, but 
there were attached to it those busybodies whom the apostle 
marks as he exhorts the better portion to withdraw from 
fellowship with them. 

(Ver. 6.) ILlapayyé\Nomev dé dutv, aoeApol, ev ovom“ate Tov 
Kupiov (juev) “Iycov Xpiscrod—* Now we command you, 
brethren, in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ.” The 
Received Text has joy after AD? F K LX and the Vulgate, 
but the pronoun is wanting in B D! E!, and in the Claromontane 
and Sangerm. Latin. It has good authority, but it may be an 
interpolation from common usage. By rapayyéAXouer 6é the 
apostle resumes the d rapayyéAAoper of verse 4, and puts it as 
_ adistinct and special injunction, in the confidence that the body 
of the people were obeying, and would obey them, the adeAgoi 
being not the office-bearers (Olshausen), but the believing com- 
munity. The charge is given solemnly—in the name of our Lord 
_ Jesus Christ, under His commission, by His authority—d yap 
eyo Néyw éxetvos éyet (Theophylact). 1 Cor. v, 4. The charge 
is— 

oTeANcrOa Uuas aro TavTOs adeAPod ATAKTOWS TEPLTATOUVYTOS 
—“that ye withdraw yourselves from every brother walking 
disorderly.” The verb is the object infinitive, the duty con- 
tained in rapayyéAXNopev. XréAdw is properly to set or place, 
as an army ; and figuratively, to fit out, to,prepare, and then to 
- send or despatch—the common signification. Examples of those 
meanings need not be given. As a nautical term it denotes to 
send in sail, fcr/a (Iliad, i, 433; Od., iii, 11), and thence to 
draw in or to repress (Joseph. Antiq., v, 8, 3), or to restrain 
from, azo (Philo De Spec. Leg.) Polybius thus employs it, 
éx cuvnbetas katatiwow orédrrec Oar (vill, 22, 4). In the middle 
voice the reflexive meaning is se subtrahere. The idea of fear 
is sometimes implied, to shrink away for fear (Mal. u, 5). 
Hesychius says oré\Nera, poBeirau. No idea of tremor can 
find place here. Theodoret explains it ro oréAXNeoPar avre 
TOU i xwpiter Bau ; ; and the Vulgate, wt swhtrahatis vos; the Syriac, 
aor) oA.oo12, See 2 Cor vill, 20; Heb. x, 38; and 
under Gal. ii, 12. See the notes of trons Kypke, Rlsuer 
For ardetwe see under 1 Thess. v, 14. The adverb is ex- 
plained in the context—working not at all, busybodies—in 
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flagrant contrast to the example of industry and indepen- 
dence set by the apostle — during his stay in Thessa- 
lonica. 

Kal py KATA THY Tapadocw iy TapeAaPoray Tap 1jL.ov— 
“and not according to the instruction which they received 
from us.” There are difficulties about the reading of the verb. 
The Received Text has rapéAaBe, which has almost no autho- 
rity, and is probably a grammatical correction of the plural 
raperaBere, adopted by Lachmann after B F, the Philoxenian 
Syriac, and some of the tathers—a reading suggested by the 
syntactic difficulty ; zapéAaBoy has D? K L 8’, with several of 
the Greek fathers; and zapeAaBocav is found in AN’; 
éAdBocay being found in D'. The two last are different forms 
of the third person plural. The form in ocay is unusual, and 
may have been corrected, but it is found in the Sept., Exod. 
Xv, 27; xvi, 24; xviii, 26; Josh. v, 11; and among the Byzantine 
writers. Winer, § 13, 2/; Phavorinus, swb voce #y8ocay, p. 228, 
ed. Dindorf; Lobeck, Phrynichus, p. 349. The third person 
plural has the highest authority of MSS. and versions, though 
the peculiar form cannot be satisfactorily decided. Only, the 
less common Alexandrian form would be more likely to 
be altered than to be inserted. The plural is a construction 
as to sense, vaytos having a collective force. Jelf, § 378 a. For 
mapadoots See under ii, 15. It signifies instruction, given by 
the apostle either orally or in writing (1 Thess. iv, 11, 12), 
_ both being implied, as we learn from the following verse. 
Ilapadoors is here not instruction by example, as the Greek 
fathers and Hofmann, for that would be an anticipation of 
what follows, but the instruction given so distinctly, zap’ 
juoyv, was illustrated and fortified by example, as is afterwards 
shown. From every one walking in this lawless way—indolent, 
fanatical, and self-duped—they were to separate themselves. 
Nothing like excommunication is spoken of—they were to 
avoid all intercourse with these. _disorderly neighbours. They 
are not bidden to thrust them out of church fellowship, but 
they were to avoid all fellowship with them, and to show in 
this way their decided disapproval of their inconsistencies 
which were bringing dishonour on the faith. 
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yourselves know how ye ought to follow us.” I'dp, confirmatory 
and illustrative of the wisdom and necessity of the previous 
injunction—“ yourselves know it,” we need not tell you now. 
For «imetoOar see under 1 Thess. i, 6. Yourselves know how ye 
ought to live, in imitation of us. Our life lays you under 
obligation to copy it. On this point the reference is not the 
general imitation of Christian graces, but this special aspect of 
the apostle’s conduct. 

OTL OVK HTraKTijcamev ev tuiv—<for we behaved not disorderly 


among you.” “Oru is causal, or “secondary causal,” as Ellicott 


expresses it, meaning not so much because, as seeing that— 
an argument and an example. “Araxrety, a verb occurring 
only here, is the same in meaning as araxtws wepirareiy. The 
adjective occurs only in 1 Thess. v, 14, and the adverb in 
verses 6 and 11. See under 1 Thess. v, 14; Kypke, in loc. 
The disorder is specified immediately. Hofmann artificially 
takes 67. with otSare—ye know how ye ought to follow us, 
and, as a parallel clause, ye know that we were not disor- 
derly, bringing verse 9 under the same vinculum. The apostle 
appeals to his own conduct and to their estimate of it. He 
asserts about it what he felt assured they would unanimously 
affirm— 

(Ver. 8.) ovdé Swpcay aprov epayouey Tapa Twvos—* neither 
did we eat bread for nought from any one.” ~Aproy dayeiy, in 
imitation of ono 52s, means to take food, bread being the staff 
of life (Gen. xliii, 25; 2 Sam. ix, 7; Prov. xxiii, 6; Mark vi, 
36) = éc@ev in ver. 10. Awpeay, emphatic in position, is 
like waxpdy, an adverbial accusative; gratis, Vulgate. See 
under Gal. ii, 21. IUlapa twos is a familiar idiom—“off any 
one ”—that is, at any one’s expense. This food was not a gift 
from any body; he earned it for himself. In the highest 
sense his sustenance would not have been dwpeav, “for the 
labourer is worthy of his meat” (1 Cor. ix); but his meaning 
is that he set an example of honest industry, and maintained 
himself by manual toil. 

GAN év komm Kal mdxOy wera Kat nuépay épyatduevor— 
“but in toil and travel, day and night working.” The 
genitive reading vuxtos Kat *ueoas has BFR in its favour. 
It may, however, be an assimilation to 1 Thess. ii, 9; 111, 10. 
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There is no need to regard the participle as irregularly 
used for the finite verb, or to supply juev. Winer, 45, 8. 
The words may be understood in two ways: (1) "Epyalouevot, 
as a modal participle, may belong to dprov épdyouey, aS im 
contrast to dwpedy—but we ate bread, working night and 
day, not dwpeay (Alford, Riggenbach, Litnemann). (2) Or ev 
Ké7w Kal udxOq@ may be the positive complement, in opposition 
to dwoeay, of aprov épayouer, and vxrTa Kal mmepay epyago- 
yévot, an explanatory parallel; that is, we did not eat bread 
for nought, but we ate it in toil and labour, as we wrought 
night and day (De Wette, Winer, Conybeare, Lillie, Ellicott, 
Hofmann). The emphatic position, Ellicott remarks, requires 
the sharper antithesis. There is in either way a full antithesis. 
We did not eat bread (dwpeay) at any one’s expense; on the 
contrary (4A\a), we ate it in toil and travel, working day 
and night. Awpeay is denied by the severity of the toil, 
and denied also by its continuity; it was heavy and uninter- 
mitted. For the two pairs of nouns see under 1 Thess. i, 9; 
iii, 10. 

Mox@os in the New Testament occurs only in connection 
with «xd7os—a terse and familiar idiom—toil to weariness, 
labour to utter exhaustion. 

mpos TO wy emiBapjoal Twa juov—<that we might not be — 
burdensome to any of you.” See under 1 Thess. ii, 9, where 
the same words occur with the very same inference. 

(Ver. 9.) The next clause is a qualifying limitation—ovy §ru 
ovK éxouev e€ovolav—* not that we have not power.” The 
clause is a restriction of the previous utterance to prevent mis- 
understanding. 2 Cor. i, 24; iii, 5; Philip. iii, 12; iv, 11, 17; 
and examples in Hartung, II, p. 153, The sense is—we did this, 
not because we have not power rod uy eoyakerOa (1 Cor. ix, 6), 
or Tov dwpeay payely dpTov ; the apostle reserved his right of 
ministerial support, though he might occasionally waive it, as 
in this instance. See the long argument in 1 Cor. ix. What 
he did in Thessalonica and what We was doing at Corinth was 
not to be regarded as any surrender of his alts His purpose 
was— 

GAN wa éavrovs TUTov O@Mev Umiy elo TO pupera Oar nKas— 
“but in order that we should give ourselves as an example 
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to you that ye should imitate us;” that is, but foregoing our 
right we wrought and earned our bread, to set you an example. 
The pronoun éavrovs, originally belonging to the third person, 
is used here for. judas avrovs. Winer, § 22, 5; Bernhardy, p. 
272; Rom. viii, 23; and for the second person, John xii, 8; 
Philip.ii, 12. The purpose, rézrov éauev, is prefaced by the telic 
iva, and its farther connected object, e’s 7d, was that you should 
imitate us. He abstained from his right in order that he 
might set an example, and he set that example in order that it 
might be followed. A practical purpose, one of immediate 
moment and utility, was ever before him in all his actions. 
There needed an example of honest, unashamed industry in 
that church, some members of which were prone to idleness, 
and the apostle in self-denying care set it, working to utter 
weariness, and toiling at hours when other people rested, “day 
and night.” He was in no way ashamed of his handicraft 
labour, or of the special form of it to which he had been 
trained. 

(Ver. 10.) Kat yap ore jjuev tos vas ToUTO TapnyyédAopev 
upiv— for also when we were with you, this we charged you.” 
Tap is apparently co-ordinate with yap in verse 7—“ a second 
confirmation of the wisdom and pertinence of the preceding 
warning” (Ellicott). He takes cat simply as connective, serving 
to connect the two verses. Liinemann and Alford give cai an 
ascensive force, referring it to the following rovro, as bringing 
out an additional element in the reminiscence. Winer, § 53, 8. 
Hofmann thus understands it—for even when we were with 
you, already at that time we commanded you. This is virtu- 
ally the view of Theodoret—ovdeéy katvov vpiv yoapouev—but 
what from the beginning we taught you. But «ai is not 
related to the record of the sojourn which underlies the previous 
verses; it rather belongs to rovro mapayye\Aouev—we 
laboured and earned our bread, foregoing our just claim ; 
that was our example, and this also was our familiar com- 
mand—we were commanding you, the verb being in the 
imperfect. 

For zpos vas, see under 1 Thess. iii, 4. Touro refers to what 
follows— 
Ort ct Tig ob Oéreu Epyaker Oar unde eoQuerwm—“ that if any one 
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will not work, neither let him eat.” For the use of e ov, as 
distinct from e x}, except in the New Testament—the negative 
coalescing with ¢: to express a single idea—see Winer, 55, 2 ¢; 
Gayler, p. 99, &c. The phrase is an oratorical enthymeme 
warranting its converse ; but every one does eat, therefore let 
every one labour. 1 Cor. xi, 6. There is an allusion to 
Gen. iii, 19—“In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread 
till thou return unto the ground.” ‘The form of the saying is 
proverbial as the expression of a universal law. If one can 
work and will not, or if he cannot dig, and is ashamed to beg, 
then he must starve or steal. Of course there are exceptions, 
when there is physical inability or work cannot be had— 
nolle vitiwm est (Bengel)—but as a general principle, eating 
presupposes working according to divine arrangement, and 
strength to earn food and health to enjoy it are comprised in the 
petition, “Give us this day our daily bread.” The idlers re- 
ferred to had no right to “sorn” on their friends or burden the 
_ funds of the church. There does not appear to have been 
such a common table, such a fraternal community of goods as 
Ewald supposes. Similar sentiments are found in Jewish 
authors. ‘ 

(Ver. 11.) "Axovouey yap tivas repirarouvras ev buiy aTaKTas 
—“For we hear of some walking among you disorderly.” Tap 
assigns the reason for the repetition of the rapayyeA/a, and 
does not, as in Hofmann’s view, refer to the whole section, 
verses 6-10. The participle marks or asserts the state as now 
in existence, and so far differs from the infinitive. Winer, 
§ 45, 4; Scheuerlein, § 45, 5; Kiihner, §§ 657-664. Only a 
small portion of the church is thus characterized, twas ; and 
for the adverb see under verse 6, and under 1 Thess. v, 14 
What the disorderliness consisted in is now stated— 

pndev épyalouevous GAG Tepiepyalouevous—“ doing no busi- 
ness, but being busybodies.” The verb Teplepyacomar occurs 
only here. It signified originally to work round a thing, or 
with great pains. Thus it was said of Theon the painter, cui 
méov ovdev Tepe pyacta To Odor. Al. Var. Hist., ii, 44,, 
and the note of Perizonius on the verb. The accusation of 
Diogenes against Socrates was Tepietpydo Oat yao Kad, TO olkiolw 
(Do., iv, 12). Then it signifies to overdo—to be a busybody, 
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"Ey rois repiccois TaV goywv cou mi repiepyacou (Sirach, iii, 
23.) Lwxparys adicet cat repiepyaterar Cyrav Ta Te bd vis 
Kat Ta éroupaua (Plato, Apol., 19, B). ITepiepyos is similarly 
employed in 1 Tim. v, 13. Compare Titus i, 10. Hesychius 
gives it quaintly, zouroy érolnca—factum feci. Theophylact 
explains it as idleness, carried away to useless things, curiously 
inquiring into other people's lives, and thence falling es 
‘KatTaXaXlas, apyooylas, evtparedias, Theodoret says the 
characteristics of the idle are ddodecyla cal pdAvapia Kal } 
avovntos ToAUTpaymoovry. It is difficult to imitate in a trans- 
lation the paronomasia. Demosthenes has é€ dy épyagy Kal 
meprepyaty (Philip., iv, p. 96, vol. I, Opera, ed. Schaefer); and 
Quintilian has non agere sed satugere (ustitut., vi, 3, 54, 
p. 257, vol. I, Opera, ed. Gernhard). The phrase has been 
variously translated—nihil facientes, sed cwriose agentes 
(Erasmus); nihil operantes, sed circwmoperantes (Estius) ; 
mihil operis agentes, sed cwriose satagentes (Calvin); thund 
nit und thund zevil-—“ they do nothing and do too much ”— 
(Zuingli in his old German); ne travaillant point, mars se 
travaillant pour rien (French version); nicht arbeit treibend 
sondern sich herumtreibend ; “working nothing, but over- 
working ” (Webster and Wilkinson); “doing nothing, but 
overdoing” (Robinson). The lines of Pheedrus come to mind— 


“ Trepide concursans, occupata im otio, 
Gratis anhelans, multa agendo nihil agens.” 


Pheedrus, II, 5. See under 1 Thess. iii, 11, 12. 

(Ver. 12.) Tots d€ Tovovtos mapayyéAAomevy Kal TapaKka- 
Novmev ev Kuplw “Iyood Xprorw—‘ Now them who are such 
we charge and exhort in the Lord Jesus Christ.” The 
Received Text has dia tod Kupiov juov Inoov Xpiorov, on the 
authority of D? K LN%, many mss., and the Greek fathers; but 
our text is supported by the higher authority of ABD'F x}, 
with the Latin versions and fathers, the Received Text being 
probably a correction to the more usual formula. The phrase 
tots Towvro takes in the whole class who have been so 
characterized (Kriiger, § 50, 4, 6); de toto genere eorum, qui 
tales sunt usurpatur (Kiihner in Xen. Mem., 1, 5, 2), = The 
dative belongs specially to the first verb, as the second verb 
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governs the accusative—avrovs—understood. Both verbs “we 
command and exhort” the one strengthening the other— 
authority and earnestness combined—are connected with “in 
the Lord Jesus Christ,’ as the sphere in which they realize 
themselves. ‘The matter was of no small moment to the 
welfare of the church and the progress of the gospel, and 
therefore the charge is given in this solemn and authoritative 
form. See under 1 Thess. iv, 1. The purpose and matter of 
the charge was— 

ba pera jovylas épyabdmevot Toy éavTov 4pTov erOlwaw—* that — 
working with quietness they eat their own bread.” They were 
to work and no longer to go “loafing” about—intermeddling 
disturbers—doing everything but what they ought to do; but 
they were to give themselves to their proper occupation, and 
that with quietness, wera denoting the accompaniment of 
their industry. Winer, § 47h. The phrase stands opposed to 
ardktws . . . meptepoyatuevor. Their life and conduct were 
to be in contrast to what they had been. So far from idling 
they were to work; so far from overworking themselves in 
laborious trifling, they were to toil with quietness—with a 
tranquil mind and without any unnecessary bustle. And 
working in this way they were to eat 

Tov éavT@y GpTov— their own bread ”—special moment on 
eavtoy—what is theirs as having quietly and honestly earned 
it, according to the repeated injunction and after the example 
of the apostle who did not eat any man’s bread for nought, but 
wrought with labour and travail night and day, that he might 
not be chargeable to any of them. 


(Ver. 13.) “Yuets dé, adergpot, uy e&veaxionre KadoTovouwvTEs— 
“But ye, brethren, be not dispirited in well-doing.” The 
Received Text has exx, but eve is found in ABD! 8. For the 
forms and the meaning of the verb, see under Gal. vi, 9. For 
the use and meaning of the participle, see under verse 11. 

Ye, brethren, on the other hand (6), who have maintained 
the true course, unaffected by these examples of pernicious and 
fanatical idleness ; “brethren,” the sound portion of the church, 
who obeyed the precept and followed the example of the 
apostle. e2 


The Greek fathers give to cadomo.ovrres a restricted meaning 
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suggested by the context. Chrysostom says, “withdraw your- 
selves from them and reprove them, do not, however, suffer 
them to perish with hunger ;” the well-doing being confined in 
_ that case to almsgiving or beneficence. He is followed by 
_ Theophylact, Gicumenius, and Theodoret who says expressly 
My viKnon Tiy buetépay pirotimlay % éxelvov moxOnpia. This 
view has also been adopted by Calvin, Estius, Flatt, Pelt, De 
Wette, Ewald, Bisping, Bloomfield,and, to some extent, Olshausen. 
The meaning in that case might be that, while they had seen 
examples of kindness abused on the part of the slothful, their 
hearts were not to be shut against cases deserving of pity and 
support; they were to make a distinction between the lazy 
poor and the really poor. This is Koppe’s view virtually, 
which implies greatly more than the apostle has expressed. 
But this interpretation restricts unnecessarily the meaning 
of the participle. The compound verb, which occurs only here, 
is a later term for 70 xadov wovety. In Lev. v, 4 (Codex A), we 
have cados romjocat as opposed to caxozoreiy, (Lobeck, Phryn., 
p. 200). The meaning is to do well, so handeln wie es gut und 
recht ist—the contrast in xado being to the loose and dis- 
honourable lives of the persons reprobated in the previous 
verses. lLiinemann’s restriction is too narrow and negative, 
persist in not allowing yourselves to be tainted by their evil 
example. It is better to take the word in its wide or general 
sense, and as explained also by the context. They were not to 
weary in acting fairly and honourably on all occasions, in doing 
all that was right and good in all spheres of life and duty, more 
especially in whatever these previous warnings and charges 
implied, and there was the more need of their consistent 
perseverance, as others had deflected from the honest and 
blameless course. 

(Ver. 14.) E? 6& ris ovx vraxovee TH AYO HuGY dia THs 
émirToAgs, TOUTOY snuecoucbe— But if any man obey not our 
word by the epistle, that man mark.” The connection of Ou TIS 
émistovns has been disputed, whether it should be joined to 
what precedes or to what comes after it. 

I. The phrase has been connected with the verb onuecotaGe 
in two ways. First, 4 éatoA;} has been taken to mean this 
Second Epistle, and the meaning assigned is—“by means of this 
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epistle mark him:” that is, as Pelt says, ewm hac epistola freti 
severvus tractate ot a consortio vestro secludite ; or as Bengel, 
notate, notd censoria; hane epistolam, ejus admonendt causa, 
adhibentes, eique inculcuntes ut, aliorum judiero perspecto, se 
demittat. But this interpretation gives the verb a meaning 
which cannot be sustained. 

II. Secondly, with the same verbal connection, some peas 
i émurtoni as a letter to be sent by the Thessalonians to the 
apostle, the sense then being, mark such an one by means 
of a letter sent to me about him. This has been a common 
interpretation, held by Luther, Calvin, Musculus, Hemming, 
Balduin, Grotius, Zachariae, Koppe. Winer allows its possibility 
($18, 9, 8), and it is found in the margin of the Authorized 
Version, “signify that man by an epistle.” “Yfeny man obey 
not our sayinges, send us word of him by a letter.,—Tyndale 
followed by Cranmer and Genevan. “If any obey not our word, 
note him by an epistle.”—Rhevms. “If any man obey not our 
doctrine, signifie him by an epistle.”—Bishops’. But there are 
strong objections to such an interpretation. (1) In the phrase 
Sua The émicroAns the article cannot specify a letter still to 
be written, nor is there any probability in the explanation 
of Winer, “in the letter which you have then to write and 
which I then hope to receive from you.’ Neither can it mean 
your answer to this letter, for it is not implied in the context. 
The article r7~ would denote either this or an earlier one, were 
there any allusion to it in the previous verses. (2) The phrase 
dla THs EemtaToARs Would with this interpretation have from its 
position an unaccountable emphasis upon it. (3) The present 
order of the words is against this view, and the expected order 
would be rovroy dua Tig eriaroAjs onuetovcbe. (4) Nor does 
the middle onpecovcfe agree well with the notion of a letter 
sent by them to the apostle, it would rather be “mark out 
for us,” yuiv. (5) It can scarcely be supposed, that after what 
he has said on the subject in verse 6, the apostle should ask or 
expect any communication on the subject of those persons, the 
treatment of whom he has thus described and enjoined. There 
is nothing leading us to suppose that the churches could not _ 
note such an one without consulting the apostle. Such a 
correspondence must have been precarious from Paul’s fr equent 
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change of baidonds and as Riggenbach says, “ what a paralysis 
of all self-dependence would it have involved!” And therefore 
the other interpretation is to be preferred which connects dic THs 
emtatoNjs with the immediately preceding word, 7 Ady 
npwy, our word or deliverance conveyed to you by this letter ; 
the Adyos supposed to be disobeyed being found in verse 12, and 
4] €mte TOA}, Meaning the letter under hand, as in Rom. xvi, 22. 
Col. iv, 16; 1 Thess. v,27. Compare 1 Cor. v, 9. Chrysostom’s 
comment ene this construction ; (omen has 7@ dia TAs 
eTLaTOARS aTorTadevtt. The view has been held by Estius, 
Piscator, Aretius, a~-Lapide, Beza, Fromond, Hammond, Schott, 
Olshausen, De Wette, Baumgarten-Crusius, Bisping, Ewald, 
Hofmann, Riggenbach, Ellicott, and Alford. A. Buttmann, 
p. 80. It is no objection to this construction that rw is not 
repeated after yuav—to@ oy jjuov TH dva—tfor TO Adyw Tuo 
Ova Tie émicToARs is One idea—a written injunction, Winer, 
§ 20, 2; Fritzsche’s note ad Rom. iii, 25. The Syriac reads-— 
if any one hearken not to these our words in the epistle, 
1; (22; and the Vulgate follows the Greek order, verbo nostro 
per epistolam. If any one obey not our word or utterance 
conveyed by this letter which I am now writing, note such 
an one. 

TovToyv onpetovc0e Kat uy cvvavamlyver Oe avTO, OT, “wy TUVAVA- 
ptyvvcOa aire.—The Received Text inserts cai, as in the first 
reading, on the authority of D' F K L, the Vulgate and Syriac 
versions, with Basil, Ambrosiaster, and Augustine; but cal is 
omitted in ABD? 817, the Claromont. and Sangerm. Latin, 
the Gothic version, with Chrysostom. The infinitive, again, 
is read in ABD! x, in the Claromont. and Sangerm. Latin, 
the Gothie versions, with Chrysostom. Ellicott, however, 
remarks that the reading of the last syllable cannot well be 
decided by the reading of MSS., as there is a constant inter- 
change of e and a by itacism. Perhaps the infinitive is, from 
the omission of the cai, the older reading—compare 1 Cor. v, 9, 
which yet may have suggested the infinitive here. The 
meaning is the same whichever reading may be adopted. Tov- 
rov—that man, held vp and emphasized. The verb cnuecouc0e 
occurs only here in the New Testament. It denotes in the 
active to put a mark on, or to distinguish by means of a 
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on[Lelov, verbs i in ow having this factitive meaning. It is used_ 
in the passive of a road anced in its distances by rnilestones 
(Polyb., iii, 398), also of letbers, TET HMELBLEVAS TH TOV TATPOS 
oppayid. (Dion Halicar., iv, 57). In the middle it denotes to 
mark for oneself Ga ae xxii, 11, 12; compare Sept., Ps. iv, 
6). Thomas Magister, quoting Aristophanes, says that azo- 
onualverOa is the proper term (p. 337, 7th ed., Ritschl). 
The middle has its dynamic force (Kriiger, § 52, 8, 4). They 
were to put a onueoy on such an one—to noté him that they 
might avoid him. The double compound infinitive is a charac- 
teristic of the later Greek. 1 Cor. v, 9, 11; compare Sept., 
Hosea vii, 8 (Codex A). It occursin Athenzeus, of pev Lepyivor 
cuvavaulyvomevor TOS KaTa THY TOA (Vi, 68, p. 481, Opera, vol. 
II, ed. Schweigh.; Plutarch, Philopwm., 21). They were to 
have no fraternal intercourse with such an one—much the 
same advice as that given already in v. 6. How much is im- 
plied in this withdrawal from intercourse it is impossible to 
say. The object is— 

iva évrpamy— that he may be shamed.” The verb is pas- 
sive, not middle, as Pelt takes it, ontus converti, ad se ipsum 
quasi redivre; so Grotius. 1 Cor. iv, 14; Titus ii, 8. The 
middle with the accusative occurs in Luke xviii, 2, and the 
noun in 1 Cor, vi, 5; xv, 34. This shame, produced by the 
withdrawal of his brethren from fellowship with him, was 
meant to induce thought, contrition, and reform. 

(Ver. 15.) cat un ws €xOpov jyetoOe—“ and regard him not 
as anenemy.” Kai is not for a\Aa (Jowett, De Wette), but is 
simply connective—joining a command, not opposed to the 
previous one, but in harmony with it, and showing the spivit 
in which it is to be carried out. For ws see under ii, ie 
qualifies éy@pov. He is not to be regarded in the light of an 
enemy. Compare oep with the same verb in Job xix, 11; 
xxxill, 10, representing 224n; Col. iii, 23. He was not, as 
an enemy, to be repelled and battled seine He had indeed 
become inconsistent; a false impression about the Second 
Advent had led him sadly astray; he was neglecting imme- 
diate secular duty, and had fallen into perilous habits of 
indolent dissipation of time; but he was still to be counted a 
brother, as he had not forsaken the faith, or cut himself off 
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from communion by notorious immorality, or by a relapse into 
heathen creed and profligacy. 

adrAa vovlereite we adeApdv—“but admonish him as a 
brother,” the oné ws corresponding to the other. Nov0erey, to 
correct by word and then deed. See under 1 Thess. v, 12. 
Theophylact says, vouOeretv rpocéraéer, ovx dvediéey; still as 
a brother, though an erring one, was he to be kindly dealt 
with; undue severity was to be avoided, the purpose being 
not to frown him away, but to win him back. 

(Ver. 16.) Avros dé 6 Kuptos rijs eloiyns Son buiv Tay el pyyvnv 
dua mavros év Tavtt Tpd7~—“ Now may the Lord of peace 
Himself give you peace by all means, evermore and in every 
way. The reading tpd7zw is well supported, having in its 
favour A? BD? K LX, almost all mss., with the Syriac and 
Coptic versions, Theodoret and Damascenus. On the other 
hand téz@ is found in A! D' F, two mss.,in the Vulgate and 
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Chrysostom: The unusual phrase éy rayti tod is thus 
well authenticated; the other, év zayti Toww, was somewhat 
familiar, being found in 1 Cor. i, 2; 2 Cor. ii, 14; 1 Tim. ii, 8. 
As Bouman remarks, the reference to time in dia ravTos 
would naturally suggest to the copyist a reference to place— 
év waytt ToTw. By dé he passes to a prayer, as in contrast to 
the previous injunction, as in 1 Thess. v, 23, the a’rés being 
emphatic. See also under ii, 16. By 6 Kupsog Christ is to 
be understood, and we have 6 Oeos similarly, Rom. xv, 33; 
myn-20; 2 Cor, xiii, 11; Philip. iv. 9; Heb. xiii, 20.. Fer 
the relation expressed by the genitive, see under 1 Thess. 
v, 23—God of peace, characterized by peace, and especially 
the giver of it. The Greek fathers unnecessarily and un- 
warrantably restrict this peace to concord—to peace among 
themselves, and their view is followed by Estius, Calo- 
vius, Pelt—Schott including both outer and inner peace— 
and Calvin, “the bridling of the refractory.” But there is 
nothing in the epistle to imply that the peace had been 
broken, or that alienation and disunion were afflicting the 
Thessalonian church. The peace—ris etpijvys, THy epijvyy—is 
peace in its widest and profoundest sense, the peace of God 


that passes all understanding, blessed confidence, conscious 
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acceptance, joyous anticipation; and that dia ravros, “always,” 
without intermission, not periodically (Matt. xviii, 10; Acts 
ii, 25; Rom. xi, 10); “and in every way,” év ravi T poTo— 
in every possible form and mode in which God can give it and 
you accept it—for time, for eternity, for earth, for heaven. 
The stress is on duty, “on you,” that you may realize this peace, 
and be kept from all spiritual disturbance—all disquietude such 
as that felt by those who imagined that the day of Christ was 
at hand. This wish or prayer is, as Liinemann remarks, the 
apostolic way of saying valete or @6pwc0¢e—as the classic writers 
employ salutem or ed rpdrretv. 

6 Kipios wera ravtov tuov—<the Lord be with you all.” A 
brief but all-inclusive benediction, invoking the presence of 
Christ to be with them in its benign and cheering influences, 
in its guiding and sustaining power. With you all—-avyrow, not 
pleonastic (Jowett), but comprehensive; the brother walking 
disorderly and to be admonished, if he be not contumacious, 
is not excluded. 

(Ver. 17.) ‘O adaacpmos TH eun xecpt LLavadod, 6 éore onmetoy ev 
maon émicToAn oUTws yodpw— The salutation by the hand of 
me, Paul, which is a token in every epistle: so I write.” The 
Authorized Version renders the first clause in three ways—“ the 
salutation of me, Paul, with mine own hand,” (1 Cor. xvi, 21); 
“the salutation by the hand of me, Paul,” (Col. iv, 18); and here 
“the salutation of Paul, with mine own hand.” TIlavAod is a 
species of appositional genitive with éuy. Jelf,§ 467. The neuter 
6 is not in attraction with oyuezoy (Winer, § 24, 3), instead of $s, 
the antecedent being do7racuds, but refers to the fact of the 
previous clause—which circumstance, which salutation in mine 
own hand is a token or mark of authorship or genuineness 
in every epistle. Up till this verse the epistle had been 
dictated by the apostle and written by an amanhuensis. But 
verses 17,18 are autographic, and are meant to authenticate 
the letter as his own composition, and to show in contrast that 
it was not ws di’ judy, ii, 2. His own handwriting was the 
voucher, onuetov. It is apparently wrong to suppose that the 
apostle wrote only the last verse. Chrysostom says éomacmov 
kahet TH evxiv, an opinion repeated by Theophylact—Theo- 
doret saying more explicitly domacudy écddece Ty ev TO TéAet 
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Keymevyy evAoyiay, and the view is adopted by Estius, Piscator, 
a-Lapide, Beza, Bengel, Baur, Hofmann, and Riggenbach. But 
the mere eee hcion in itself can scarcely be called a salu- 
tation while the salutation implies and is naturally followed 
by the benediction. The words which express the salutation 
and its character are in his own hand, and he naturally 
writes also the brief benediction which follows the saluting 
words. And this autographic oypueiov was to be év racy 
emicro\y, “in every epistle.’ Theophylact in his first ex- 
planation, ry icws reupOnocouérvy pds vuas, and Liinemann, 
restrict the reference too much when they suppose the 
meaning to be, in every epistle which he might purpose to 
send to the Thessalonian church. For we find at least that 
he adopted the practice in writing to other churches; though, 
_ in consequence of the letter forged in his name and circulated 
in Thessalonica (ii, 2), he began this mode of authentication in 
writing to the church in that city. Liinemann objects that the 
authentication is not found in all the epistles written after this 
date, and that therefore the phrase must be taken in a relative, 
not in an absolute sense. It is found, however, in all that 
seem to require it. It does not occur in first Thessalonians, for 
circumstances had not then arisen to necessitate it; but it is 
found in Colossians, and the first epistle to the Corinthians. 
The circumstances in which the other epistles were sent 
might make such authentication superfluous. In the epistle 
to the Romans, the last three or four verses were probably 
autographic; the epistle to the Galatians was, contrary to 
his usual custom, written wholly with his own hand ; the second 
epistle to the Corinthians was sent by Titus, and the greeting 
and benediction may have been autographic ; the epistle to the 
_ Ephesians was sent by Tychicus, who himself could vouch for it, 
but the apostle may have written the last verse; that to the 
Philippians was carried by Epaphroditus, though the apostle 
again, probably without saying it, added the last verse; the 
epistle to Philemon was apparently a holograph ; so in all likeli- 
hood were those sent to individuals, as Timothy and Titus. It 
was, not, however, what the apostle wrote, but his hand- 
writing that proved the genuineness of the letter, and his 
handwriting being so different from that of the copyist, he did 
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not always need formally to call attention to it. Grotius 
wrongly infers from this verse that this epistle was the first 
sent to Thessalonica. See Introduction. The words ovrws 
yoapw are to be taken in the simplest signification, “so I 
write,” “ witness my hand,” referring to the manner and form 
of letters in which verses 17,18 were written. See his own 
account of it, ryAlka ypaumara, under Gal.vi,11. The clause 
refers, therefore, simply to the manner—not vatra but only 
o’tws, this is my handwriting—so that it is wrong to suppose 
that the apostle added anything as a specimen, such as his 
name or signature; certum quendam nexum literarum, quo 
nomen suum scribebat (Grotius) ; or, as a-Lapide describes it— 
sicut jam multi signum manus ut vocant, per certos gyros, 
quos non facile sit invtari ; or some ingenious monogram— 
nomen Pauli monogrammate aliquo expressum ab wvpso 
fuisse, conjunctis scilicet apte literis IL and A, posteriort hoc 
elemento paulo altius evecto, ut A simul referret; and for 
this opinion Zeltner adduces seven reasons, one example being 
that the Emperor Charles employed such a signature. But, as 
Wolf argues, the apostle refers to no occult or inimitable 
signature, and though the custom referred to may have been 
common among the later rabbis, it cannot be ascribed certainly 
to the apostolic age. The conjecture is too artificial, the 
apostle often naming himself in the simplest manner possible, 
as 2 Cor. x, 1; Gal. v, 2; Ephes. iii, 3; Col: i, 23; -1I Thess, 
ii, 18; Philemon 19.  Bengel’s notion is similar—Paulum 
singulart et wnimitabili pictura et ductu literarum ea- 
pressisse Ulud, gratia, &e., verse 18. The view of Gcumenius 
is liable to the same objection—that the apostle wrote down 
some words, ofoy TO aorafoua vuas % TO ”Eppwobe, 9 Te 
rovovrov. To say with Liinemann that the apostle’s use of the 
phrase for the first time would imply that his handwriting 
was unknown to the Thessalonians, is an inference balanced 
by the conjecture that he may have written the salutation 
of the first epistle without calling attention to it— 

(Ver. 18.) 4) xapis Tod Kuptouv joy “Incod Xpictod pera 
Tavrov juov—the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you 
all” The concluding benediction is the same as*that of the 
first epistle (see under 1 Thess. v, 28), with the exception of — 
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wavrwy here—not a word of coursey but showing that those 
were not excluded who had incurred his rebuke. His full heart 
includes in his parting blessing the entire church without ex- 
ception, and the epistle, like the first one, would be “read unto 
all the holy brethren.” The ’Awjv is usually bracketed or 
omitted. Though it is found in ADF K LY’, it is most 
probably a liturgical conclusion. The subscription azo 
’AOnvoy, with its variation, is certainly to be rejected. 


IIPOX OEZSZAAONIKETS, B. 


SIN. 
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2 TueEss. 11, 3-10. 


THE various points in this paragraph are: that prior to the 
Advent, which had been regarded as come, there are to be the 
apostacy and the revelation of the Man of Sin; that he opposes 
God, and exalts himself above God and every object of worship; 
that he seats himself in God’s temple, exhibiting himself as 

God; that.the Mystery of Iniquity had already begun to work, 

but was retarded by some mightier influence, on the removal 

of which the Lawless one should be revealed; that his power 

and craft should be Satanic in character and result; and that 

he shall be destroyed by the Lord at His second and personal 

coming at the end of the present dispensation. 

(1) The first question is, Is this utterance a prophecy in the 
true sense of the term? (2) If it is a prophecy, has it been 
already fulfilled, or has there been any person or any system 
verifying the description given? (3) But if history presents no 
one so audacious as to displace God, usurp His seat, and 
arrogate His worship, does the oracle remain to be fulfilled, - 
and may we or can we form any conjecture about the time and 
region of its fulfilment, its ominous antecedents, its develop- 
ment, and its dark and malignant consolidation ? 


if 
Is 1r A PROPHECY ? 


(1) Some deny it to be a prophecy. Tychsen thought 
that the passage was a quotation, clause by clause, from a 
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letter which the Thessalonians had sent to the apostle, a 
hypothesis that has not even ingenuity to recommend it. 
(2) Others, admitting its prophetic form and features, so 
idealize it that it ceases to be in any true sense a prediction. 
According to this view it presents a vivid lesson, the minuter 
features of which are not meant to be separately considered, 
for they contribute only to the general impression—are a kind 
of sombre drapery, or a dark background to the portrait. The 
apostle simply gives a vivid view of his own forebodings, many 
of them created by his own personal history, so that the futurity 
does not stretch beyond his own horizon. Thus Schnecken- 
burger regards the paragraph as merely the personification of 
evil, the climax of antagonism to the Gospel, a general defec- 
tion prior to its great triumphs—the 6 xatexywv being the 
imperial power of Rome, and the puvoripiov, Jewish sorcery 
penetrating into heathendom, as in the case of Elymas. Koppe 
says, that the apostle has only bodied forth the general pro- 
phetic creed of the Jews, which they gathered from the pro- 
phecies of Daniel—an awful outbreak of ungodliness after the 
apostle’s own time, he himself in his apostolical energy and 
earnestness being the restraining power (6 caréxwy), taken 
away at his death. The view advocated by Pelt is somewhat 
similar, that the “Adversary” is the consummation of spiritual 
evil, which im Pontificiorum Romanorum operibus ac serie 
luculentissime sese produit; that the mystery already working 
was the tendency to fall back to the Jewish legalism, false 
yvoow and angelolatry; that the restraining power is the 
will of God, holding back the kingdom of Satan; that the 
instrumentality is the imperia Romani vis; and that the 
coming of the Lord is but regni dwini victoria, thus denying 
personality to the Man of Sin and also the Second Advent. Storr 
holds a like opinion—that the verses forebode the outbreak of 
a virulent and powerful opposition to God and all religion at 
some future and unknown period, and that by 76 caréyoyr is 
meant copia hominum verissimo amore inflammatorum in 
Christianam religionem. This last opinion as to the meaning 
of ro xaréxov is virtually held by Heydenreich, Schott, ae 
Grimm; and, as the apostle, himself one of this band ef devoted 
believers, thought that he should survive until the Second 
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Coming, the taking the restraining power out of the way 
cannot be his death, but only his imprisonment. Jowett’s view 
is not very different—that the language about the apostacy was 
suggested to the apostle by what he saw around him among 
his own converts—“ grievous wolves” entering into the church 
at Ephesus, the “ turning away of all them of Asia.” But it is 
enough to say that all this happened at a posterior time. 
Jowett adds, that four elements enter into the conception of 
the Man of Sin. (1) “The traditional imagery of the elder 
prophets ”—But the prophecy is bare and plain in language. 
(2) “The style of the apostle and his age””—A mere assumption. 
(3) “The impression of recent historical events which supply 
the form”—A vague and unsupported statement. (4) “The state 
of the world and of the church, and the consciousness that, 
where good is, evil must ever be in aggravated proportions, 
which supply the matter of the prophecy ”—An hypothesis which 
really means that the prophecy is only an assertion that what 
is and has been will be in all time coming. Out of such hints 
Jowett could construct a prophecy equally with the apostle, 
for such a prophecy is only a moody reflection thrown into the 
style of an ancient Hebrew oracle without its imagery. Such 
a theory also takes away all prophetic authority from the 
passage, which becomes only a reflex of the apostle’s own 
experience stated in general terms—the individual and sectional 
pictured as the universal, his own little sphere in its trials and 
struggles assuming the aspect of world-wide history and doom. 
That is to say, the verses are a gloomy meditation on present 
scenes, not any unveiling of things to come—a morbid subjectiv- 
ity so intensified that it personates its thoughts, and throws its 
difficulties and discouragements into a dramatic form. But 
surely this is to deny the inspiration of the apostle, and it 
takes all reality out of his pictorial words, leaving behind but 
a weak delusive residuum, which only projects into the future 
an image of the present and the past. Accepting the prophetic 
form, however, we feel bound to believe in the underlying 
truth. The apostle opens up the time far off, and we receive 
the disclosure of subsequent crises as the proof of a divine gift, 
and a fulfilment of the Saviour’s promise. Prophecy is to Him 
as history, the future and the past being undivided and uncon- 
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trasted in His divine existence and duration. The paragraph 
is given to us as an avowed prediction, whatever be its true 
meaning and interpretation ; and we are not to explain it away 
as a mere portraiture of present combinations and antagonisms, 
seen and measured in the light of the apostle’s own life and 
trials—nay, exaggerated in the working of his earnest and 
mighty spirit. De Wette and Liinemann propound a similar 
hypothesis. They, however, do not hold the opinion that the 
paragraph is a vague and abstract picture, but rightly inter- 
pret “the Man of Sin” of a person, though with this sound 
exegesis they deny the objective reality and divine authority 
of the prediction. De Wette says, “Whoever finds more than a 
subjective outlook into the future of the church from his own 
historical position falls into error. Such foreknowledge is 
beyond human reach, and the apostle paid a tribute to human 
weakness, der menschlichen Schwachheit evnen Zoll, since he 
wished to know too much beforehand, as is apparent from 
1 Thess. iv, 17; 1 Cor. xv, 51; Rom. xi, 25. The personifica- 
tion of Antichrist is a misinterpretation of the prophecies of 
Daniel, phantastische Auslegung, mingled with some specula- 
tion of his own in connection with the dogma of the Divine 
Wisdom and Logos.” He adds, “An incarnation of God in Christ 
we believe; but an incarnation of Satan, such as the apostle 
accidentally points out, is not to be thought of, for the honour 
of humanity.” These assertions of the impossibility of prophecy 
in general, and the falseness of this one in the matter of it, 
betoken a philosophical unbelief, which would, if carried to 
its ultimate sweep, root out the basis of all divine revelation. 
De Wette goes so far, indeed, as to assert that the limitation 
of human knowledge by time and space, durch Zeit und Raum, 
to which Jesus Christ Himself was subject, makes prophecy as 
containing objective truth an impossibility to the apostle and 
to every man. Nay, he advances and affirms that the predic- 
tion is in itself untrue, for this antagonism to God, connected 
with Satan’s imposture, is a contradiction to the reflective 
understanding as well as to the pious feeling—ebenso sehr dem 
denkenden Verstande als dem frommen Gefiihle. Liinemann 
ascribes the prophetic form to the apostle’s Jewish education 
and to the current Jiidischen Apokalyptik, based on the 
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picture of Antiochus, and of Gog and Magog, in the prophecies 
of Daniel and Ezekiel. What the apostle wished to paint of 
the future was impossible. “The exact conclusion about the 
course of events and their historical foretokens was a knowledge 
not granted to him or to any man, even though he be filled 
with the spirit of Christ ”—the proof adduced being Matt. xxiv, 
35; Mark xiii, 32; Acts i, 7. The events of this prophecy, 
however, were so near in his supposition, that he hoped to 
outlive them, for he believed that he was to survive till the 
Second Coming. “The prophecy was not fulfilled in the apos- 
tolic age, and it is capricious to look for its fulfilment in a 
remote future.” These declarations not only eliminate from 
prophecy all that really gives it value, but also, undermining 
its possibility, remove it entirely from the Word of God, 
spiritual influence being too feeble to produce it; while they 
brand it either as daring conjecture, or as a romantic and for- 
bidden attempt to uncover what God has so surely veiled 
from mortal vision. Such opinions are at once to be rejected, 
and there is no common ground between us and those who 
hold them. Our creed is that expressed by the apostle, “No 
prophecy of the Scripture is of any private interpretation, for 
prophecy came not in old time by the will of man, but holy 
men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost” 
(2 Peter i, 20, 21). 


1B 


If THE PARAGRAPH BE A PROPHECY, HAS IT BEEN 
FULFILLED ? 


Many maintain that it has long since come to pass, and they 
understand by the rapovola of verse 8, the coming of Christ at 
the destruction of Jerusalem. These “ praeterist” interpreta- 
tions are very discordant. Some of them being political in 
nature fall far short of the full sense of the prophecy. One 
class of such expounders associates the fulfilment with the 
Roman emperors, another with the Jewish people and their 
leaders, and a third with some ecclesiastical system. 

First Class.—Associating fulfilment with Roman Emperors. 

1. The theory of Grotius is that Caligula was the Anti- 
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christ, inasmuch as he ordered prayers to be universally 


presented to him, and wished a colossal statue of himself — 
to be erected in the temple at Jerusalem—an attempt which 


Herod Agrippa I. succeeded in putting aside—the 6 caréxov 
being the proconsul Vitellius who strongly opposed the project, 
and the 6 dvouos of verse 8 being Simon Magus, who is con- 
sumed by the ministry of the apostle Peter. But (1) this last 
distinction is certainly wrong—“the Adversary” and the 
“Lawless one” are the same person, and the ministry of 
Peter cannot be called the coming of Christ, 4 rapovola Tov 
Kupiov. (2) After Vitellius was “taken out of the way,” the 
project was not carried out, and this is opposed to the spirit 
and words of the oracle, which affirms that after he that letteth 
has been taken out of the way, then the “ Lawless one” shall 
be revealed. The reply of Grotius in reference to the erection 
of the idol-statue, that before God the will is as the deed, serves 
no purpose in this exegesis. (3) There is an extraordinary 
anachronism in the interpretation, for Caligula had been more 
than ten years dead before this epistle was written. 


2. Wetstein finds Antichrist in Titus, because, after the 


temple had been burnt down, his army brought their standards 
into it, and setting them over against the eastern gate, offered 
sacrifice to them, and proclaimed Titus avtoxpdrwo (Joseph., 
Bell. Jud., vi, 6,1). The restraining power is in that case Nero, 
who must die before Titus can reign, the “ falling away ” 
referring to the struggle of Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, and their 
deaths, which opened the way for the ascendency of the 
Flavian House. But the character of Titus will not suit the 
epithet “man of sin,’ nor Nero that of the restraining one, and 
the homage done by his victorious troops to their military 
ensigns was not in any sense homage to himself as affecting 
divinity. 

3. Dollinger is more precise, for he holds that the youthful 
Nero is Antichrist, and the stupid Claudius still reigning his 6 
catéxov, rendering the participle “who is now in possession.” 
_ The reasons are, that Nero was addicted to magical arts, and 


that he commenced that war in Judaea which led to the dese- ~ 


cration of the temple, the previous “falling away being the 
wretched imposture of the Gnostic heresy. But there is a 
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want of reality about these hypotheses and all similar political 
speculations, and they do not fit in to the bold and awful lan- 
guage of the paragraph. 

4. Kern, Bauer, and Hilgenfeld, who maintain that the expec- 
tation expressed by the apostle in this paragraph has long ago 
found its refutation in history, imagine that the Antichrist is 
Nero, who was long supposed to be about to return to earth, 6 
catéxwy in that case being Vespasian possessing the throne— 
the “falling away” being the profligacy of the Jews, and the 
mystery of iniquity, the Gnostic heresy. 

Mariana found Antichrist in Nero, Bossuet in Diocletian 
and in Julian, and Maurice discovers him in the Emperor 
Vitellius. Noack finds the man of sin and the restraining 
power alike in Simon Magus and his Treiben. Some saw 
Antichrist in the first Napoleon, as Faber, who found him 
typified in the wilful king of Daniel. When he was shut up 
in St. Helena, some thought that the Atlantic was the sea 
out of which the beast was to emerge.1 

5. Some similar vague opinions may be noted. Victorinus 
conjectures the man of sin to be a revivified hero or chieftain; 
Lactantius, that he will be a Syrian sovereign, sprung from an 
evil spirit; Cyril, that he will. be a dragon, who by his sor- 
cery will raise himself to the mastery of the Roman Empire. 
Theophylact portrays him as a man who will carry Satan 
along with him, Andreas believes that he will be a king 
inspired by Satan, who will reconsolidate the old empire of 
Rome and reign in Jerusalem. Aretius asserts that he will 
be a king of the Romans, who will reign over the Saracens at 
Bagdad. The schoolmen, such as Albert and Hugo, have a 
view not unlike: Aquinas saying more definitely, that he will 
be born at Babylon, be initiated into Magianism, and that his 
life and works will be a caricature of those of Christ. There 
is a Libellus de Antichristo, once ascribed to Augustine, to 
Aleuin, and to Rabanus Maurus, and printed in their works, 
but now believed to be written by Adso (4.D. 950), Abbas 
Monasterii Dervensis (Montier-en-Der), in which he says that 
the devil will descend on the mother of Antichrist, as did the 


1 Frere’s Combined View of the Prophecies, p. 468 ; Hoblyn On the Num- 
bers of Daniel, p. 142. 
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Divine Spirit on the Virgin, et totam eam replebrt, et totum 
eam circumdabit, totamque tenebit, et totam interius catervusque 
— possidebit eam, ut diabolo per honunem cooperante concupiat, 
et quod natum fuerit totum sit iniquum, totum malum, totum 
perditum. He is to be born at Babylon, and brought up at 
Chorazin and Bethsaida. A king of the Franks is to reunite 
the empire, and after a faithful reign he shall retire to 
Jerusalem, and there lay down his royal power—sceptrum et 
coronam suam deponet. Then Antichrist will assume the 
supremacy and saying to the Jews, “I am Christ,” will slay 
all his adversaries, Enoch and Elijah among them, rebuild 
Solomon’s temple, and take his seat in it, feigning that he 
is the Son of Almighty God, and doing many false wonders, 
&e. Augustine, Opera, p. 1649, vol. VI, Gaume, Paris; 
Alcuini Opera, vol. II, 1291, Migne. 

Second Class.—Others, again, who understand by the 
“Coming” the destruction of Jerusalem, find the Man of Sin in 
some element or aspect of the Jewish people prior to that 
terrible catastrophe. Thus— 

1. Whitby regards the entire nation as Antichrist, and as 
the Man of Sin, quoting Josephus who records, “It is im- — 
possible to recount severally the particulars of their wicked- 
ness, nor was there any generation since the memory of man 
more fruitful in iniquity.” That nation is also well called the 
Adversary of Christ, as the gospels and epistles abundantly 
show. They, by their Sanhedrim, sat in the temple of God— 
enacting laws, and elevating tradition above the divine 
statues, and led away into sedition by jugglers and impostors. 
The 6 caréxwy is the Emperor Claudius, who made two edicts 
in favour of the Jews, and whose mild government kept back — 
the final national outbreak, and he was at length taken out of 
the way. The phrase é uécou yiverOar imports death, often a 
violent death, and Claudius, according to Suetonius, was poisoned. 
But this scheme is devoid of all probability The apostacy, 
he says, is the revolt of the Jews from the Roman Empire, or 
from the faith. The first notion ascribes an unlikely mean- 
ing to arocracia, and how could the Jews revolt from a 
faith which they never embraced ?__ Nor did the Sanhedrim, a 
body so strictly monotheistic in creed, ever sit in the temple 
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and assume itself, or any member of it, to be God either in 
prerogative or in name. 

2. Schottgen on the other hand supposes that by the Man 
of Sin is meant the Pharisees, the Rabbis, and the doctors of the 
law, who not only sinned themselves, but caused others to 
sin, nay, committed the sin against the Holy Ghost in ascrib- 
ing Christ’s miracles to connivance with Beelzebub. The chief 
priests sit in the temple of God and so far fulfil the prophecy, 
the falling off being their rebellion against the authority of 
Rome, and the restraining power being perhaps (fortasse) the 
prayers of the Christians which warded off the catastrophe till 
they left the city and retired to Pella in safety. Somewhat 
similarly Le Clere takes the Man of Sin to be the rebellious 
Jews with their leader Simon, the son of Gioras, whose atroci- 
ties are related by Josephus. The mystery of iniquity is their 
insurrectionary turbulence under pretence of national inde- 
pendence and zealous attachment to the law of Moses, and the 
restraining power is the Emperor and the political leaders who 
sought to dissuade them from the rebellion, rex Agrippa et 
pontifices plurime. 

3. Nésselt and Krause understand by Antichrist the Jewish 
zealots, and by the restraining power the Emperor Claudius. 

4, Harduin holds that the falling away is the defection or 
the Jews into paganism, that the Man of Sin is the High Priest 
Ananias—his 6 xaréywy being his predecessor, whose removal 
by death was necessary to his elevation. From the beginning 
of his high-priesthood he was a prophet of lies, and he was 
destroyed at the capture of Jerusalem by Titus. 

5, Baumgarten thinks that the prophecy was suggested 
by the apostle’s own experience in Europe, and his interpre- 
tation of it in the light of old prophecy ; the Jewish population 
being so malignantly hostile to him, and the Gentiles being 
brought into wicked league with them. This union of Israel 
with the secular power had led to the crucifixion of the Son of 
God, and had given to that atrocity the aspect of legality and 
zeal for God, and such a union will consummate the final 
development of evil, “those who have the care of the sanctuary 
having a part in it.” The apostacy of the Jews from Him who 
was the promised Messiah, their king and head, had already 
iY; 
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shown itself in Thessalonica, but the restraining power was 
still at work, that power being the imperial authority; for 
when the apostle affirmed in Philippi that he was a Roman 
citizen, he was dismissed in peace. This power “withheld the 
outbreak of extreme corruption” and the apostle could not look 
for the Man of Sin anywhere but within the limits of the 
secular power, “for it is to the empires of this world that all 
the visions and prophecies of Daniel refer.” 

6. Hammond, differing from these political and Jewish hypo- 
theses, argues that the Man of Sin is Simon Magus, who, as 
the head of the Gnostics, professed himself the “supreme Father 
of all, who had created the God of the Jews”; the “falling 
away” being a lapse into Gnosticism; 6 xatéxwy being 6 
vomos; TO katéxoyv being the union still subsisting between 
Christians and Jews so long as those Christians conformed to 
the Jewish law, but which soon came to an end, when Gnos- 
ticism was revealed in its true colours, as a system of deadly 
antipathy to the gospel; and the mystery of iniquity being “ the 
wicked lives of these unbelieving persecutors.” Simon “did 
miracles by the help of devils, and was taken for a god—nay, 
was owned in Samaria for a god, and had a statue erected to 
him on the banks of the Tiber with the inscription Simoni 
sancto Deo,” The eighth verse is explained by him thus—that 
as the chariot and fiery horses of Simon, with which this — 
magician undertook a voyage in the air, were blown away by 
Peter’s mouth and vanished at the name of Christ, and so the 
impostor fell down and brake his legs, and soon ended his 
miserable and shameful days by suicide—the “breath of his 
mouth ” is thus the power of the Gospel in the mouths of Peter 
and Paul, and the “brightness of his coming” the vengeance 
that befell the Jews by the Roman armies, at which time the 
Gnostics that sided with them were destroyed aiso, 

7. Wieseler regards the Man of Sin as no abstract idea 
keine collectiv Person, but an actual individual in whom the 
power of sin should be embodied, in whom the apostacy should 
culminate—the godless self-deifying ruler of a worldly empire— 
that Christ who was expected to come in Paul’s own day is to 
be his immediate destroyer; the restraining power being the | 
pious in Jerusalem viewed collectively, or if an individual 
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is meant, then he is James the Just, who was named the 
bulwark of the people. Jerusalem fell, James was slain, but 
Antichrist did not make his appearance, What then comes of 
the truth of this oracle ? 

To all these opinions there are insuperable objections, and 
each of them is beset with special difficulties, None of them 
realizes to the full or exhausts the prophetic delineation, but 
each comes greatly short of it, Some features of it may appear 
in them, but notin complete combination. None of them forms 
a portrait of which the prediction might be taken as a faithful 
description. Neither Caligula, nor Nero, nor any émperor, nor 
Simon Magus realizes the epithet—the Man of Sin, the Adver- 
sary, the Lawless one displacing God in His own Temple and 
claiming the homage due to Him, and beguiling the world 
“with lying wonders and all deceivableness of unrighteousness.” 
The ferocity and sensuality of those emperors and the imposture 
of Simon—whatever in short stood out in characterizing pro- 
minence in their lives—could not be described as in these clauses. 
The resemblance is very faint and fragmentary and the inter- 
pretation is only guess-work. The other conjectures as to the 
Jews, their Rabbis, their zealots, their priests or political leaders, 
are as improbable, for the Man of Sin is an individual and not 
a company or succession of wild or wicked men. Lastly, the 
mapovota cannot be the destruction of the Jewish capital, for, as 
the general usage of the New Testament indicates, and as these 
Epistles unmistakeably prove, the term denotes the second and, 
personal coming of the Lord Jesus. 

Third Class.—Looking into a more remote future, a third 
and larger party of interpreters identify the Man of Sin with 
some ecclesiastical system. Some even look to the Moham- 
medan imposture—its name-father being the Man of Sin; “the 
falling away,” the defection of so many in the Oriental and 
Greek Churches from Christian truth; and the Roman Empire 
being the restraining power. Pope Innocent III stirred anew 
the zeal of the Crusaders by pronouncing Mohammed to be 
the Man of Sin. That the apostacy was to precede the reve- 
lation of the Man of Sin is so far true in this case, yet 
Mohammed was the means of increasing and extending the 
defection. Nor did he ever put forward any claim to be God; 
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nor did he sit in the temple of God, for the phrase means — 
something more than the conversion of churches into mosques ; 
and certainly he never professed to work miracles and signs— 
nay, he expressly disavowed the possession of such a power. — 
So much probability, however, was attached to this opinion 
that some have imagined a double Antichrist—an Eastern one 
in Mohammed and the Turkish power, and a Western one in 
the Pope and his spiritual despotism. So Melancthon, Bucer, 
Piscator, Musculus, and Vorstius. Bishop Bale says that 
Antichrist in Europe is the Pope, but Mohammed in Africa ; 
and Montague, a chaplain under the Stuart dynasty, pleaded 
that the characteristics of the prophecy belong rather to the 
Turk than the Pope (Newton, p. 467. Compare also Fells 
Annotations). But the notion is baseless as an interpretation 
of this passage. 

‘The prevailing Protestant interpretation has been that the 
Man of Sin is Popery, gathered up into the person of the 
Pope; or the Papal hierarchy, the head of which is the 
occupant of the Papal chair,—the falling away being a defec- 
tion from inspired truth to human tradition; the “restrain- 
ing power” being the old Roman Empire, out of the ruins of 
which the Papacy rose. There is no little verisimilitude in 
this opinion, and it arose before the period of the Reformation 
and among men belonging to the Church of Rome. Gregory I, 
toward the end of the sixth century, had foreshadowed the 
opinion in asserting theoretically that any one possessing the 
kind and amount of power, which the Pope claimed soon after 
his time, would be the forerunner of Antichrist. His words 
are, Lyo autem fidenter dico quia quisquis se -universalem 
sacerdotem vocat, vel vocart desiderat, in elatione sua Anti- 
christum precurrit, quia superbiendo se ceteris preponit: 
He calls the title of Universal Priest erroris nomen, stultwm 
ac superbum vocabulum, perversum, nefandum, scelestum — 
vocabulum, nomen blasphemiac; and in one of his letters he 
asks, Sed in hac ejus superbia quid aliud nisi propingua jam 
Antichristi esse tempora designatur;? and these were his 
utterances when John, Bishop of Constantinople, first assumed 


1 Ep. XXXII, lib. vii, p. 891, Opera, vol. III, Migne. 
2 Ep. XXT, lib. v, p. 749. 
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the title of Universal Bishop. Arnulphus, Bishop of Orleans 
about A.D. 991, spoke in the Synod of Rheims against Pope 
John XV, summing up by saying that if he had not charity and 
was puffed up with knowledge, he was Antichrist! Joachim, of 
the twelfth century, in his Commentary on the Apocalypse, 
describes the second Beast as ruled by some great prelate who 
will be like Simon Magus, and as it were Universalis Pontifex 
—the very Antichrist of whom the apostle speaks.. In the 
famous interview with King Richard on his way to Palestine, 
Joachim is said to have maintained that Antichrist was shortly 
to come, was born already in Rome, and was soon to be raised 
to the apostolic see. But the Franciscans, in self-defence, may 
have interpolated Joachim’s works. At the end of the same 
century Amalric, professor of logic and divinity, more than 
hinted that the Pope was Antichrist; and the idea pleased two 
classes especially —those who abhorred the lax morality of the 
Papal court, like the Franciscans; and those political Imperial- 
ists who were battling against the Papacy and its pretensions: 
men, on the one hand, like Peter John of Olivi, Ubertinus, 
and Grostéte who, on being excommunicated, appealed from 
the court of the Pope to the tribunal of Christ; and on the 
other, like Eberhard, who accuses Hildebrand of laying the 
foundation of Antichrist’s kingdom 170 years before his 
time; and identifies him with the little horn of Daniel? 
So also Petrus de Vineis, chancellor to Frederick II, and 
his defender against the Pope; Marsilius of Padua, a famous 
jurist; Roger Bacon, &c. Some of these men were writing 
under strong natural feeling against the Pope as a personal 
antagonist, and therefore they denounced him in bitter terms 
intended to wound and humble him; so that their denuncia- 
tions of him were not suggested by sober and careful inter- 
pretation of this prophecy, and they would have shrunk from 
applying to him all its terms. 

If such license of language was taken occasionally by persons 
within the pale of the Romish Church, it is not to be wondered 
at that those who were in separation from it came to hold 
similar views, such asthe Waldensians, the Hussites, and the 
followers of Wycliffe. The Waldensian document belonging to 

1 Zanchius, 488. ® Thid, p. 489. 
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the thirteenth century—Treatise of Antichrist—identifies the 
Man of Sin with Antichrist, Babylon, the fourth Beast, the 
harlot; but La Nobla Leyczon, “the noble lesson,” of over 470 
lines written in the Provengal dialect in the latter part of the 
twelfth century, speaks more doubtfully. “The people are to 
be well advised when Antichrist comes that we give no 
credence to his doings or his sayings. But according to 
Scripture there are many Antichrists, for all who are contrary 
to Christ are Antichrist.” Those documents are of great — 
antiquity, though Leger has certainly exaggerated the early 
origin of the Waldenses; and the date referred to in the poem 
is doubtful, as the point of commencement cannot be exactly 
ascertained. Men like Lord Cobham and like Walter Brute, 
who suffered under Papal tyranny, naturally felt that the Pope 
as a spiritual despot must be the Antichrist. The Reformers 
as a body held the same view—Luther, Melancthon, Calvin, 
Zuingli, Bucer, Beza, Bullinger, &c.; Cranmer, Ridley, Latimez, 
Jewell, Hooper, Hooker, &c. It is embodied in the articles of 
the Smalcald Confession. King James put forth the same 
view in his Apologia pro Juram. Fidel.; and for this publica- 
tion he is complimented by our translators in their dedication, 
“that it hath given such a blow unto that Man of Sin as will 
not be healed.” Hosts of English divines and commentators 
have given the same interpretation, such as Bishop Andrews, 
Sanderson, Napier of Merchiston, Mede, Bishop Newton, Faber, 
&c. Many find the Papacy in the first or second Apocalyptic 
Beast; and some identify the system with both Beasts, as 
Pareus, Vitringa, Croly, Elliott. This view represents also the 
popular belief, at least in Scotland, and it is often brought 
forward in times of anti-Papal agitation. The points of 
similarity between the Pope or Popery and the description of 
this paragraph have been elaborated by Bishop Jewel in his 
Exposition, and the commentary of Bishop Wordsworth puts 
them in a more precise and definite form. The same identifi- 
cation may be found in Bishop Newton, in Faber’s Sacred 
Calendar of Prophecy, and in many current and popular 
works. 

The points of identification are the following —Many of the 

* Gieseler, ITI, 418; Elliott, Il, 686 ; Mosheim, 428 ; Hallam, I, 28. 
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Roman Pontiffs were men of sin, characterized by debauchery, 
sensuality, cruelty, and bloody ambition. Popish writers 
describe the vileness of many Popes in the blackest terms. 
About the tenth century, from John VIII to Leo IX fifty 
Popes are said, by Genebrard, to be apostatici potius quam 
apostolict. Baronius shrinks not from depicting those of the 
tenth century as being guilty of robbery, assassination, simony, 
dissipation, tyranny, sacrilege, perjury, and all kinds of wicked- 
ness. Two courtesans, mother and daughter, dispensed the 
Papal patronage of the period. During the pontificate of John 
XII, women were afraid of going to St. Peter’s tomb, lest they 
should be violated by Peter’s successor. Cardinal Bellarmine 
admits that he was nearly the most wicked of the Popes, 
Boniface VII is declared by Cardinal Baronius to have been a 
thief, a miscreant, and a murderer. John XXIII was found 
guilty by the Council of Constance of forty species of vices, 
including incest and unnatural lust. Sixtus IV established 
brothels in Rome, and was the “ Vicar General of God and 
Venus.” Alexander VI was a monster of depravity. His 
vices and crimes were so base that they are unfit for descrip- 
tion, and he was poisoned with a cup which he had treacher- 
ously prepared for others. It is needless to extend the list. 
There have been, certainly, many exceptions—many good men 
in the Papal chair; but so many have been notorious for sins 
and profligacies that they are held by many to give the Papal 
succession the aspect and character of “The Man of Sin.” 

Then, on the same hypothesis, the “falling away,” arocracia, 
is the declension from the pure and primitive faith of the early 
centuries, and no system of apostacy can be compared with 
Popery in long continuity of time and wide extent of place. 
Among the elements of such apostacy may be reckoned false 
doctrine, idolatry, or worship of images, and the gradual assump- 
tion of a universal pontificate in the person of St. Peter’s suc- 
cessor. The Second Council of Nice, in A.D. 787, authorized 
many previous errors and practices which had been growing 
for centuries. 

The “mystery of iniquity” is so called fran its early and secret 
working: what at first was harmless grew by degrees into sin 
and degradation, Jewel instances celibacy, single communion, 
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the power of the keys, purgatory, pre-eminence of the Romish 
Bishop—all which things came in gradually and with no evil 
purpose, acquired strength without being observed, and at 
length obtained an extreme form, a virulent predominance. 

Bishop Wordsworth says, “It may be asked how could this 
power be said to be at work in St. Paul’s age,” and his reply is 
“St. Paul was inspired by the Holy Ghost. The Holy Ghost 
can see what man cannot see ;’ and he adds, “no wonder we 
should not be able to discern it.” But the germs were to some — 
extent visible even then to human sight. The quick eye of the 
apostle discerned them, as may be learned from various indica- 
tions in his epistles. 

This word, in its Latin form mystervwm, was formally inscribed 
in letters of gold on the front of the Pope’s tiara, and is said to 
have been removed by Pope Julius IJ, who reigned from A.D. 
1503 to 1513.1 But such an ostentatious use of the word differs 
from the meaning of the clause. From the word mystery the 
Popish expositor Estius has an argument against the identifi- 
cation of the Man of Sin with the Pope. The mystery of 
iniquity was already working in secret attempts to oppress 
the church in the apostle’s own times. Si enim uti conten- 
dunt Romanus Pontifer Antichristus est, extitit autem Anti- 
christus Apostolorum tempore, nec alius tune Romanus Pon- 
tifex fuit, nisi beatus Petrus, igitur Petrus erat Antichristus. 

Again, the description of the fourth verse is said to be realized 
in Popery. The Man of Sin is the opposer, 6 dvtixelwevos, in 
nearly every sense. Christ is the Rock, and the Pope says “Iam 
the Rock,” “a rival foundation.” The Pope exalts himself above 
all gods, such as Elohim or civil rulers, for every Pope on being 
crowned with the tiara is saluted as Pater Principwm et Regum, 
Rector orbis.2 On his coins the legend runs, omnes reges servient 
et. It is his prerogative to cancel an oath of allegiance; and he 
declares that oaths of allegiance to persons excommunicated are 
void, for the kingly power is subject to the pontifical and 
is bound to obey it. Bulls for these purposes have often been 
issued, as by Hildebrand against the Emperor Henry IV, by 
Gregory IX and Innocent IV against the Emperor Frederick 

1 Newton, 642 : Wordsworth’s Letters, p. 41. : 
* The full form is in Wordsworth’s Letters, p. 317. 
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Tk by Paul III against Henry VIII of England, by Pius V 
against Queen ieizabothy a sentence repeated by Gregory XIII 
and Sixtus V. 

Then as to the session in the Temple of God, showing 
himself as God, the Pope on his election and Sienna 
is carried into St. Peter’s and seated on the high altar, where 
he is saluted by the kneeling cardinals—osculo pedis, manus, 
et oris. The Church calls this ceremony the adoration—the 
princes of the Roman church kiss “the profane feet which 
trample on the altar of the Most High.” The medals of 
Martin V have the legend Quem creant, adorant. 

Next, the restraining power is with this interpretation said 
to be the old Roman Empire—Romanus status, as Tertullian 
calls it, who also says, “that Christians had special need to 
pray for the empire, since on its removal some terrible violence 
would come.”! That is to say, when the Roman Empire was 
dismembered, the Man of Sin would grow in’ daringness—for 
he was curbed and kept down by the civil power, which 
brooked no rival and tolerated no upstart. Paul had spoken of 
this when he was with the Thessalonians, and therefore he does 
not repeat it in writing, and for another reason too, as Jerome 
alleges, “if St. Paul had written openly, and boldly said that the 
Man of Sin would not come until the Roman Empire was 
destroyed, a just cause of persecution would then appear to have 
been afforded against the church in her infancy.”? Chrysostom 
(an loc.) repeats the same assertion, and also Augustine.* So that 
the reserve of the apostle is taken as a proof that he must 
have meant the imperial power. It is true that when the court 
and government were transferred to Constantinople, Rome was 
left as a prey to the ecclesiastical power. Odoacer in A.D. 476 
deposed and exiled Romulus Augustulus, and with his removal 
the Roman Empire in the West came to an end. De Maistre 
says, “a secret hand chased the emperors from the Eternal City 
to give it to the head of the Eternal Church.” In a.p. 755, the 
Pope obtained the exarchate of Ravenna, and in 774 got 
possession of the kingdom of the Lombards, and having at 


1 Apologia, xxxii, p. 236, vol. I, Opera, ed. Cihler. 
2 Epist. ad Algasiam, lib. 121, p. 888, vol. I, Opera, ed. Vallar. 
3 De Civitate Dei, lib. xx, cap. 19, p. 958, vol. VII. Opera, Gaume. 
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length accepted the territory of the Vandals, Ostrogoths, and 
Lombards, he formally assumed the triréyno,' the tiple tiara, 
the super-imperial crown—eztra ecclestam— the symbol of his 
political prerogative as opposed to the mitre, the symbol of his 
ecclesiastical dignity intra ecclesiam. 

The “miracles and signs and lying wonders” which the 
Lawless one is to perform find, it is averred, a fulfilment in the 
Church of Rome, where miracles of various kinds are recorded 
in every century, such as those wrought at the tomb of the 
Abbé Paris and at many other tombs, as told in the Roman 
Breviary: the annual liquefaction of the blood: of St. Januarius 
at Naples; the wonders done by sacred images moving, speak- 
ing, weeping, bleeding; supernatural visitations from the 
Virgin and the saints; and great prodigies done by holy relies. 

Now, many of these resemblances are very striking, and 
Popery is a system in many of its features quite opposed to the 
. spirit and the letter of the inspired volume—a dark system of 
spiritual slavery, the iron of which enters into the soul. The 
Inquisition on the one side was balanced by indulgences on 
the other side. Its cruelties have been ferocious in their out- 
breaks: 7’e Dewm was sung in the church of St. Louis in Rome ~ 
for the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, and a medal with the 
words Pietas excitavit justitiam was struck in commemoration 
of it. Its arrogance is blasphemous; its sacerdotal prerogatives 
in confession, absolution, and transubstantiation are quite 
superhuman in pretension. The devotion it inculcates to the 
Papal chair, as by the creed of Pius IV and the Bull in Cena 
Domini, is inconsistent with personal freedom and civil liberty. 
It claims toleration, but yields none save under necessity. Its 
people are, in the mass of them, as firm believers in legend and 
tradition as in the Word of God. Popery is a system of baleful 
intervention between heaven and earth: the priest stands 
between the sinner and God, auricular confession between him 
and the footstool of mercy, penance between him and godly 
sorrow, the mass between him and the righteousness of Christ, 
indulgences between him and a self-denying and earnest life, 
tradition between him and holy Seripture, and ee vy 
between him and the heavenly world. 


1 Elliott, vol. IL, p. 901. 
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This identification of the Pope with the Man of Sin was 
not very popular in the days of the Stuarts. Mede, the 
famous writer on prophecy, says in one of his letters that 
“some of his opinions would have made another man a Dean, 
Prebend, or something else ere this, but the point of the Pope’s 
being Antichrist as a dead fly marred the savour of that 
ointment.” 

It is scarcely to be wondered at that some Popish writers 
retaliated on Protestant commentators and polemics. Estius 
says that Protestants, primo auctore Luthero, have formed 
an apostacy from the true faith and worship, and paved the 
way for Antichrist—wut hodie insigniter facit Jacobus rea 
Angliae* Compare a-Lapide and Fromond. Archbishop Bram- 
hall brings the matter nearer home, for at the conclusion of his 
“Fair Warning of Scottish Discipline,” a tract which is a plea 
for the lowest Erastianism, he says, “it were worth the enquiry 
whether the marks of Antichrist do not agree as eminently to 
the General Assembly of Scotland as either to the Pope or to 
the Turk.” The king of France, with the advice of his 
council, forbad that any one should call the Pope Antichrist ; 
and Grotius, at the time Swedish ambassador in Paris, com- 
posed a treatise on Antichrist, minimizing the difference 
between Protestantism and Popery in the vain hope of effecting 
some reconciliation.2 Baxter attacked the “Grotian theory,” 
accused Grotius of a design to reconcile Papists and Protestants 
in a Cassandrian Popery, and, believing that the scheme had 
been regarded with favour in England, among others attacked 
Bramhall. Bramhall in his reply shrank from avowing his 
belief that the Pope is Antichrist, and makes so many distinc- 
tions and limitations as to show that he did not heartily 
concur in the views of the Reformers.* 

For very different reasons from any of the preceding ones, 
the Polish Socinians regarded the Pope as Antichrist, since he 
was the main supporter of Trinitarian doctrine; and Schlich- 
ting explains the clause, “a strong delusion that they should 


1 Estius, p. 79. 
2 Works, p. 287, vol. III, Oxford, 1844. 
3 See Bochart’s reply, Examen Libelli de Antichristo, Opera, vol. I, p. 1044. 


4 Bramhall’s Works, vol. III, p. 500. 
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believe a lie,” by saying, “they refused to believe that the man 
Jesus is a God made by the one God* therefore let them 
believe that He is the one very God himself” (im Joc.). 

But while the resemblance is so close between the Papacy 
and this prophetic description, the Papacy does not by any 
means exhaust it. The oracle harmonizes with it on many 
points, but goes greatly beyond it. Popery embodies no small 
portion of it, but does not comprehend all of it. The Man of 
Sin has not yet appeared. No one so daring, so defiant, so 
Antichristic, so successful in imposture, has yet appeared 
- among men or i1 the Popish community. The arguments 
against identification are— 

1. The phrases and epithets, “the Man of Sin,” the “Son 
of Perdition,” the “Lawless One,” naturally represent a single 
individual, not a polity or system. Had the apostle wished to 
portray a system, he could have used an abstract term like 
yamorracia. The terse personal language forepictures one 
man, one human being, as really as the phrase “son of perdi- 
tion” described from the Lord’s lips the fate of Judas the 
traitor. In 1 Tim. iv, 1, when the apostle portrays a coming 
defection, he uses the plural number— some shall depart from 
the faith,” &c.; and in 2 Tim. iu, 2 the plural is again employed 
—‘“men shall be lovers of themselves,” &c., Jannes and Jambres 
being a specimen of them. The “falling away” consists of 
of apostates; but 
the apostacy as a fact or as a system is not to be identified 
with the “Man of Sin,” for it precedes him and is the condition 
of his appearance. He is then one human being, and is not to 
be identified with a complicated system such as Popery. On 
the other hand, the Apocalyptic Beast plainly represents a 
polity, and the second Beast seems to correspond to the little 
horn of the fourth Beast of Daniel. 

2. Nor can these individualistic phrases mean a succession 
of men, series et successio homimwm, or the line of nearly 
three hundred Popes. The instances adduced by Bishop 
Newton in favour of that view will not sustain him. Thus he 
argues, “a king is often used for a succession of kings, as in Dan. 
vii, vii” ; but in these chapters there are no parallel.instances. 

* Dissertations on the Prophecies, p. 440, 16th edition (London, 1832). 
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In the seventh chapter it is said distinctly, “the four beasts 
are four kings,” in explanation of the symbols; and in the 
eighth chapter “the kings of Media and Persia” are spoken of 
in the plural number; “a king of fierce countenance” is 
foretold, but he is evidently one individual. The declaration . 
“the rough goat is the king of Greece, and the great horn that 
is between his eyes is the first king,” implies by the terms a 
succession of individuals. Bishop Newton refers again to the 
phrase, Heb. ix, 7, “into the second went the high priest alone 
once every year,” a clause he expounds as “ denoting the series 
and order of high priests.” But the high priest means in this 
sentence the one for the time being, and a definition of hereditary 
sacerdotal function in this way is wholly different in terms from 
a prediction delivered in the singular number. Other instances 
adduced in proof have nothing analogous in them, for they are 
symbols with their interpretation. Bishop Newton adds, “No 
commentator ever conceived the whore of Babylon to be meant 
of a single woman, and why then should the ‘Man of Sin’ be 
taken for a single man?” But the statement involves a 
strange confusion of ideas about the sign and the thing signi- 
fied. The woman, as an hieroglyph, is most certainly a single 
woman, but she may symbolize a variety of malign and 
seductive influences, for she is “ that great city which reigneth 
over the kings of the earth.” On the other hand, in the 
paragraph before us, there is no imagery or symbolism—all is 
as plain and prosaic as if it were a mere historical statement 
of fact. The arguments of Elliott for a plural sense are similar, 
and their refutation is of equal facility. He says that 
“6 «até in the masculine singular is used synonymously with 
+o xaréxov in the neuter, as of a power—referring to the then 
existing line, succession, or government of the Roman em- 
perors.” He adds as to this example, “It at once annihilates 
all the arguments of those who would contend on the ground 
of this phraseology for a personal individual Antichrist.” ! 
But as we deny the meaning which he assigns to the two 
participles, his whole argument falls to the ground. His other 
proofs are like those of Bishop Newton, such as the reference 
to the high priest (Lev. xxi, 10), “the high priest among his 
1 Hore Apocalyptice, p. 833. 
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brethren shall not rend his clothes,” where the official designa- 
tion means each high priest for the time, in order to define his — 
office, So with regard to the Jewish king (Deut. xvii, 15): the 
king, an official epithet, warrants its application to each one 
who holds the office and who is to be guided by the law. But 
when a phrase portrays a man by his character, it only 
includes himself, unless a class is specified or an assertion is 
made bringing others under the same category. Nothing of the 
kind occurs in the verses under consideration. A succession 
of priests and kings is contemplated in these verses quoted, and 
is therefore naturally presupposed, but there is no such idea 
asserted or implied in this passage. The words are therefore 
to be taken in their simple and current significance, as if they 
formed part of a narrative. One individual is distinctly 
pointed out under the awful epithets, There is no hint that 
one is to be taken as a symbol of many, Thrice the emphatic 
singular is employed. The 6 caréywy becomes 76 xatéyov— 
a significant change; but it is 6 dvOpwros Tis dpmaptias, 6 vids 
THs amwAelas, Oo avTiKelmevos, direct and individual unity; and 
then, after an inserted appeal to previous conversations, a 
return to him is made by the singular a’roy = 6 dvomos, and 
the relatives dy , . . . o—plain immediate matter of 
fact, a single personality without figure or disguise or anything 
to suggest a plurality or succession. 

3. And this natural interpretation of the phrases is the 
earliest one, The first fathers took the Man of Sin to bea 
single person, and since they regarded the prophecy as unful- 
filled in their day, they did not attempt to interpret its 
language by bringing it into harmony with any supposed 
accomplishment, Thus Irenzeus describes him as diabolicam 
apostasiam wm se recapitulans; . . . se autem extollens 
unum idolum . . , habens in semetipso reliquorwm 
idolorum varium errovem Justin Martyr uses the words 
6 Tis aroctacias avOpwros, his quotations, references, and 
explanations being all in the singular number? Origen in his 
references to the prophecy also employs the singular, and 
understands one individual opposed xara Scametpoy to the 


1 Advers. Heres., lib. v, c. 25, p. 783, vol. I, Opera, ed. Stieren. 
* Dial. cum Tryph., c. 110, p, 364, vol. II, Opera, ed. Otto. 
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Christ, vidv roo zovnpod Saiuovos Kat Sarava cad dia Berov. 
Hippolytus affirms that Antichrist is to be born in Dan, as the 
Christ was in Judah, calling him the son of the devil, 
that tyrant and shameless one and enemy of God? Ina para-" 
graph the genuineness of which has been doubted, he says, “that 
deceiver seeks to make himself like to the Son of God,” with 
numerous other allusions, Tertullian holds the same view;3 
and Chrysostom, im loc., more expressly writes dvOpw7os Tis 
Tacav avtov (Larava) dexduevos TH évéepyeay. Cyril of Jeru- 
salem does not differs nor Augustine, who styles him adver- 
sarivus gus Antichristus, though he indicates the other view. 
Lactantius describes Antichrist as one person—hic est autem, 
qua appellatur Antichristus; orietur ea Syria, malo spiritu 
genitus.° Jerome's own view is precise—qui adversatur 
Christo et ideo vocatur Antichristus® 

That the Man of Sin was to be one human being—one man 
so terribly signalized in character, energy, and perdition—was 
the first and prevailing interpretation, for it was suggested by 
the terse simplicity and the unambiguous singular unity of the 
terms. The long line of Popes is therefore not intended by the 
phrases under discussion, Nay, so many schisms have raged 
among Popes and in the Popedom, that they could scarcely be 
represented by a unity. Baronius himself admits twenty-six 
schisms, and others make thirty. The claim of Liberius to the 
Papal chair was denied by the fathers, and Athanasius called 
him a monster, Silverius was in A.D. 536 elected by simony, 
and Julius II pronounced the election void, Stephen flung | 
the corpse of his predecessor into the Tiber, and his rescission 
of the dead man’s acts was reversed by his own successor 
John X. Sergius III called a council and nullified the acts of 
John, Sylvester, John, and Benedict fought fiercely in the 
eleventh century against one another for the tiara, but agreed 
at length to divide the revenues, To expel this “three-headed 


1 Contra Celsum, p. 307, ed. Spencer. 

2 De Christo et Antichristo, xv., Opera, ed, De Lagarde, pp. 7, 8. 
3 De Resurrect., xxiv, p. 497, vol. II, Opera, ed. Cihler. 

4 Cateches. xv, 7, p. 212, Opera, ed. Miller. 

5 Divin. Institut., lib. vii, c. 17-19. 

6 Epist, ad Algas., already quoted. 
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monster,” Gratian bought the Papacy and became Gregory VI. 
In the twelfth century happened the Great schism, which 
lasted seventy years, one Pope reigning in Avignon and 
‘another in Rome, Urban and Clement dividing Christendom, 
and thundering anathemas at one another. ‘The succession 
was uncertain, and none could tell who was rightful pontiff. 
At a later period Eugenius and the Council of Florence excom- 
municated Felix, and the Council of Basle and the latter 
heartily reciprocated the anathema. There are various theories 
on the nature of the Papal supremacy and infallibility, and on 
many tenets of its theology. Pope Gelasius in the fifth century 
condemned communion in one kind; his successors strictly 
command it. Gregory the Great branded the title of Universal 
Bishop as impious; his successors glory in it. Pope Vigilius 
fell into the heresy of Eutychianism, Pope Liberius into that 
of Arianism. Pope Honorius was condemned as a Monothelite 
by Pope Leo II. The infallibility meant to secure unity has 
often showed itself in suicidal weakness. Pope Sixtus in 
1589 completed an authorized edition of the Latin Vulgate, 
which had been begun by Pope Pius IV, continued by Pope 
Pius V, and announced by a bull of date Ist March, 1589; 
and the preface threatens from the chair every one with 
excommunication who shall dare to alter the text in the 
smallest way. But in spite of this fence, the book was found 
to be full of blunders. The successor of Pope Sixtus V 
(Gregory XIV) was so sensible of this, and so little afraid of 
the Papal thunder, that he made preparations for a new 
edition, which was finished by Pope Clement VIII three years 
afterwards in 1592, and it was similarly defended with threats 
of highest curses on every one who should presume in any way 
to change it. Cardinal Bellarmine, to save the Papal infalli- 
bility, laid the blame on the printer, and this poor and un- 
worthy defence—an awkward attempt to escape from a 
dilemma—is said to have secured the cardinal’s canonization, 
Baldwin the Jesuit went so far as to affirm that the edition of 
Sixtus was never published! Thus the two literary infallibili- | 
ties clashed, and in the contradiction throw one another into 
mutual destruction. 


4, Nor is the description of the 4th verse exhausted in its 
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application to the Pope as the head of the Papal hierarchy, 
“who opposeth and exalteth himself above all that is called 
God or that is worshipped ;” that is, every one called God, and 
every object of divine homage, for céBacua is not used in 
Scripture of objects of human veneration, such as rulers and 
magistrates. Two features very strongly marked are given— 
opposition to every God, true or false, and self-elevation above 
every God, true or false. Now, there is no little idolatry in the 
Romish Church ; but these words are not a charge of idolatry, 
but of utter antagonism to God. The Pope holds the three 
creeds and owns himself to be a worshipper and servant of God. 
He professes to identify himself with God’s cause, and he offers 
adoration to Father, Son, and Spirit. He blesses the people, 
not in his own name, but in the blessed triune name. So far 
from being the antagonist of God avowedly, as is the Man of 
- Sin, he claims to be only a humble vassal in spiritual fellowship 
with the Divine Master, and his hymnal prayer for grace to do 
God’s work is Veni Creator Spiritus. So far from exalting 
himself above God, he proclaims himself “servant of servants 
to the Most High,” and craves from God divine grace and 
direction. In all he does—even in the burning of heretics, in 
organizing crusades against unbelievers, in crooked and un- 
scrupulous diplomacy, in tampering with oaths and civil allegi- 
ance, in acts of ferocious cruelty and wildest ambition, or in 
doing ungodly and wicked deeds at which most men shudder 
—he ever acknowledges the divine authority and avows sub- 
mission to the divine guidance. Nor can it be properly said 
that the Roman Pontiff “ opposes and exalts himself above every 
object of worship,” for his sin lies quite in an opposite direction. 
He is not opposed to the ce8dcpuara, for he is ever multiplying 
them ; nor does he exalt himself above them, for after he has 
made them they are objects of veneration to him really as much 
as to any of his vassals. He puts himself under them, and 
exalts them over himself, for he does them homage along with 
the poorest of his flock. By virtue of a commission as Christ’s 
first minister, as he alleges, he ordains ceBdouara, but at once 
he prostrates himself beneath them as their inferior, and in no 
way opposes or lifts his head above them. So that the clause 


- does not distinctly and formally characterize either him or the 
7 
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Papal system ; for it describes a frightful antitheism—open, 
fanatical, malignant, and haughty antagonism to God, and 
every object of divine worship—he opposes, and exalts himself.” 

5. Nor does the next clause verify itself fully in the Pope- 
dom: “So that hesitteth in the temple of God, showing himself 
that he is God.” There is no question that the Pope arrogates 
central dominion and does many things with so high a hand 
that he resembles this description and almost fixes it upon him- 
self. One very close approach to this verification takes place at 
his installation, when he is carried into St. Peter’s and seated by 
the cardinals on the high altar as his throne. This, considering 
the Romish belief about the altar and the uses to which it is 
applied, is an act of daring profanation, making a footstool of 
that on which in Popish conviction is done the most awful 
work of the priest on earth, and on which is offered the most 
solemn religious service. This is Bishop Wordsworth’s great 
proof and position. But (1) can St. Peter’s at Rome be 
called, or has it any claim to be called, the Temple of God ; or 
can the designation be given to the earlier church of the 
Lateran, which is the Pope’s church as Bishop of Rome, and 
loftily called Keclesiarum urbis et. orbis Mater et Caput? 
(2) If the temple of God means the Christian church, how ean 
he be said in literal palpability to go and take his seat in that 
temple, so wholly an ideal structure? (8) When we reflect on 
the myriads of Protestants in all parts of the earth, we cannot 
hold that the centre and capital of Christ’s church in the world 
is the city of Rome, and though Rome be truly the centre and 
capital of Papalism, yet we should refuse to call the Popish 
church by the solemn and exclusive title of the temple of God. 
Though the seating of the Pope on the high altar might even 
on Popish premises be branded as an act of consummate im- 
piety, it does not come up to the charge, “showing himself 
that he is God.” The Pope’s seat on the high altar is pro- 
fessedly the symbol of his being the one vicar and representa- 
tive of the Lord Jesus on earth. But no Pope ever did show 
himself that he was God. No one has ever been guilty of such 
gross self-deification. Blasphemous titles may be given him; 
he has not assumed them. The adoration paid to -him on the 
high altar is gross in itself, and may be a kind of idolatry ; but 
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it professes to be only the adoration of Christ's presence and 
power in him. The claim of infallibility on the part of the 
Pope looks like a shadow of divine omniscience and immuta- 
bility, and his theocratic government exalts him to a divine 
altitude as its anointed head. It is a power like to God’s 
which he assumes over the consciences of men and the destinies 
of nations, as if he were sovereign and unchallenged disposer ; 
or when he has claimed the impious prerogative of authentica- 
ting the books of Scripture to invest them with canonical 
authority,' as Pope Gregory VII said, “ Not a single book of 
scripture shall be held canonical without the Pope’s authority.” 
But in all these things he does not show himself that he is God, 
for the formal acknowledgement of God prefaces all his decrees 
and sanctifies, as his adherents call it, all his deeds, even the 
worst of them. In his loftiest and most daring claims he shows 
himself only as God’s viceroy. Hildebrand, in building up and 
compacting this marvellous complication of spiritual tyranny, 
believed himself to be only God’s chosen instrument for the 
work. The Council of Trent gives the Pope simply the supreme 
power in the universal church, though Cardillus said to the 
Council “ the Pope holds as a mortal god the place of Christ on 
earth.” “The Pope,” says the gloss on the canon law, “is not 
aman. Bernard said, “None except God is like the Pope.” 
Turrecrema and Barclay tell us Doctorculi volunt adulando 
cos quasi aequiparare Deo. The canon law declares that he 
occupies “the place not of a mere man, but of God ;” he is called 
“our Lord God;” some affirming that the Pope and the Lord 
form the same tribunal. “The Pope is above right, and can 
change the substantial nature of things;’ can, according to 
Bellarmine, change duty into sin, and sin into duty.? Some 


1 Another Pope, Sixtus V, in 1590, authorized a Latin Bible as an 
authentic infallible standard, in the place of the Hebrew and Greek 
original ; and in this Latin Bible several books are called canonical which 
were never regarded as such by the Christian Church for fifteen hundred 
years! and in 1592 behold another development! Clement VIII comes 
forth with another Latin Bible to supersede the infallible Bible of his pre- 
decessor, and differing from it in several thousand places ! Wordsworth, 
pp. 108, 109. 
2 For the authorities, see Edgar’s Variations of Popery, p. 129, London. 
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of these epithets and assertions, as Dominus Deus, Noster 
Papa, given and made by canons, divines, and councils 
had no small authority surrounding them, but for the most 
part they were the extravagance of adulation, and were 
generally met by some opposition.! Those wild and wanton 
blasphemies, while they come amazingly close to the words of 
this verse, do not satisfy them. No Pope has ever arrogated 
those names to himself, nor would his arrogation of them have 
been tolerated. No Pope has ever really deified himself and 
ventured to supersede God in His own temple. What he has 
said, or done, or assumed, does almost by inference imply it; 
but cannot be fully identified with it. No Pope has so acted 
out antitheism as to thrust aside God formally and put him- 
self in His place; but the Man of Sin is openly and avowedly 
to take God’s seat within His own house, and so to displace its 
divine occupant as to be not God’s rival merely but God’s sub- 
stitute, “ showing himself that he is God.” 

6. The prediction of false miracles in verse 9 suits the 
Papacy, which abounds with them—not only in transubstan- 
tiation, but in a great variety of shapes.? Some of the 
miracles have been already referred to. A curious illustra- 
tion is given by Athanasius. Among other reasons why 
the Son said of the time of the last days ovdé 6 vids ofde, one 
was that he might confute future impostors, angelic or human, 
who might pretend to know it. If Antichrist will say, I am 
Christ, pretend to a supernatural knowledge of the last times, 
and work in confirmation miraculous signs, let him be con- 
fronted with this utterance, that is, If the true Christ did not 
know it, how shall a false Christ reach the possession of such 
knowledge ? 

The wonder of transubstantiation has been told in frightful 
words. “He that created me,” says one cardinal, “if it be lawful 
to say it, gave me power to create Himself.” “Her ladyship 
once conceived the Son of God, while the priest daily calls into 
existence the same Son in a corporeal form.”¢ 


> 


1 Jewel’s Works, vol. II, p. 195. 

2 Jewel, VII, 187. 

* IIT Orat. contra Arianos, p. 426, vol. II, Migne» 
* Edgar’s Variations of Popery, p. 384, 
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But as we have said, the prophecy under consideration 
portrays a single human being, not a system or polity. In a 
word, Popery is characterized by many bad features, in direct 
opposition to the letter and spirit of Scripture; the primacy 
of the Bishop of Rome rests on no true foundation; many of 
the earlier Decretals are spurious; the so-called Donation by 
Constantine of Italy and Rome and the provinces of the West 
to Sylvester, in A.D. 324, was a downright forgery, yet, as 
Gibbon says, by it the Popes “were invested with the purple 
and prerogatives of the Cesars.” But idolatry, superstition, 
will-worship, injustice, lust of power, lordship over men’s 
consciences, and utter disregard of equity in pursuit of its 
ends, though they so sadly and sinfully characterize the Papal 
system everywhere, are not found in this prophetic sketch. 
- Nor is there any allusion to images, worship of saints and 
angels, faith in relics, or the intense and absorbing adora- 
tion of the virgin; to the invention of purgatory, the sale of 
indulgences, priestly absolution, the power assumed over the 
world of spirits—symbolized in his badge of the two cross- 
keys, the one that of purgatory, the other that of heaven. The 
apostle portrays the apostacy, out of which springs a man 
in whom evil holds a defiant supremacy ; who shall rage with 
hellish hostility against God, and trample on every object of 
worship; who takes his seat in God’s temple and claims for 
himself as God all adoration ; the Lawless one who seduces the 
world by prodigies and lying wonders and all deceivableness of 
unrighteousness, for he is all but an incarnation of Satan—the 
Man of Sin, and therefore also the Son of Perdition. No one 
has yet appeared in whom all these elements are concentrated ; 
but Popery, as certainly a signal and continued defection from 
the true faith, and as embodying many of these features, seems 
to typify him; or it may be the apostacy preceding and pre- 
paring for his advent. 

Whatever truth may be in the statements of Tertullian, 
Lactantius, Jerome and others, that there was among the 
churches a secret understanding about the speedy doom of 
the Roman Empire, this esoteric knowledge was soon thrown 
into open circulation—as in the Sibylline verses. Tertullian 
and Lactantius refer to these oracles and quote them. They 
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are of different ages, but many of them belong to the period 
of the Antonines, and the so-called second book of Esdras is 
written in a similar spirit. Bishop Jewel quotes the Sibyl 
for the identification of Antichrist with the Pope—‘Sibylla 
saith that this king shall be zoAcdxpavos, that is, that he shall 
have a white head, and be called by a name much like to 
Pontus,” —a prophecy according to the Bishop fulfilled in the 
white mitre of silver worn by the Pope, while in Latin he is 
named Pontifex. The reference is to the lines— 


45 wv , 
"Eooer’ avaé toAvdKpavos Exwv réeAas ovvopG TOVTOY. 


But the epithet means silver-helmed, the allusion being to a 
warrior and not toa priest; and the name resembling the sea is 
Hadrian, as the context plainly shows, and the reference in the 
name is to the Hadriatic sea. The terrible enemy and de- 
stroyer who occupies such prominence in the Sibylline verses 
is Nero returned to life. The vaticination says— 


iv’, drav y’ éravehOy 


"Ek repdtov yains 6 puyds untpoxtdvos EXOdyv.! 


The return of the revivified Nero from the East as Antichrist 
haunted men’s minds for a very long period, and by writers of 
the period it is often alluded to. Not afew supposed him to be 
Antichrist, as is told by Augustine, though he stigmatizes it as 
tanta presumptio in his De Civitate Dei (lib. xx, ¢. xix); and it 
is alluded to by Chrysostom, Jerome, Cyril, and Tertullian, and 
in the history of Sulpicius Severus (ii. 28). This belief of Nero’s 
return began in his lifetime, as the promise of some mathematici 
or astrologers, and many in Rome and the provinces firmly 
believed it after the tyrant’s death. Compare Suetonius, Vero, 
40; Tacitus, 11. 8; Dio Chrysostom, xxi. Orat. de Pulchr., p. 314, 
vol. I, Opera, ed. Emperius. 

The Man of Sin is to appear immediately before the Second 
Advent. He is to be in the world when Christ comes, and the 
“appearance of His coming” destroys him. His manifestation 


142, also 144, Oracula Sibyllina, ed. Friedlieb. The lines preceding 
and following the first we have quoted are a spirited description of the 


downfall of the Roman power, and of the-helplessness of its wealth and its 
gods to save it. 
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as an individual is therefore confined to a single lifetime, so that 
again in this view he cannot be identified with Popery, which 
has endured for ages. It is no objection to say that the 
apostle does not profess to fix the time of the Second Advent 3 
he simply says that the apostacy and the Man of Sin precede 
it. The apostacy may require centuries for its development, 
the mystery of lawlessness may work through ages, but the 
Advent finds the Man of Sin in existence, and acting out his 
predicted character, and him at once it consumes, and then 
he realizes his name as the Son of Perdition. In the opinion 
of the fathers, as Barnabas and Irenaeus, his reign is to be 
short. 

The Jewish tradition about Antichrist needs not be gone into 
at length, but it regarded Antichrist as an individual whose 
advent is preceded by twelve signs—such as a grievous oppres- 
sion of the Jews on the part of the Romans for nine months. 
When the Messiah Ben-Joseph, named Nehemiah, will appear 
and defeat the persecuting despot, then shall come the Anti- 
christ, called by the Jews Armillus, who is to be born of a 
marble statue in one of the churches in Rome. To the Romans 
he will give himself out as their Messiah, and they will accept — 
him as God for king. Subduing the world and proving from 
Scripture that he is God, Nehemiah, with a guard of thirty 
thousand soldiers, shall herald him with the proclamation, I am 
the Lord thy God; thou shalt have none other gods but me. 
But Armillus will deny that any such statement is found in the 
law, and will order the Jews to act as the other nations and 
adore him as their god. This challenge produces a great battle, 
in which the Messiah Ben-Joseph is slain, and terrible aftlic- 
tion shall fall on the Jews for forty-five days. But Michael 
shall blow three peals of his trumpet; at the first peal shall 
come the true Messiah, Ben David, with the prophet Elijah, 
and all Jews in the world will joyfully flock to Jerusalem. 
- Armillus, who has an army of Idumeans, that is Christians, shall 
besiege Jerusalem, and he himself and his army shall perish. 
The name Armillus is taken from the last clause of Isaiah xi, 4. 
The Hebrew reads, yw mm ynay nn, “and with the breath of his 
| lips will he slay the wicked ;’ but the Chaldee version has 
pry Divas m2, “shall slay the wicked Armillus ” (Hisenmenger’s 
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Entdekt, Juden., ii, 705; Buxtorf, Synagoga Judaica, p. 717). 
The legend has also spread among Mahometans. Their Anti- 
christ, “Messiah Ben David as he is named by the Jews, shall 
come and devastate the world with the exception of Mecca and 
Medina. But Jesus shall descend on the white tower at the 
east of Damascus and destroy him. Pocock, Porta Mosis, p. 
221, 222. 

Lastly, I enter not into the question whether the Babylon of 
the Apocalypse be Papal or Pagan Rome. Lacunza, a Spanish 
Jesuit under the name of Ben Ezra, identifies Babylon with the 
existing Church of Rome, and argues for a future personal 
infidel Antichrist, in whose affairs the infidel Spanish clergy 
will take a prominent part.1 But granting it to be Papal 
Rome, it seems to present many features of contrast to Anti- 
christ, or the Man of Sin, especially if the typical Antichrist of 
the book of Daniel be combined in the delineation. Babylon 
is a feminine, shameless, and seductive influence throned on the 
seven hills; has seven kings, and then ten kings, which at length 
hate her, make her desolate and naked, eat her flesh and burn 
her with fire. Then she is lamented by all her royal accom- 
plices standing afar off and saying, “ Alas, alas, that great city, 
that mighty city.” Babylon contains to the close some genuine 
believers, who are exhorted to come out of her. On the other 
hand, the Man of Sin is a masculine and individual power, 
warlike and truculent, springs out of a great apostacy, andis - 
put down with none to lament his fall, and all his followers are 
involved in perdition, his locality being apparently in Jerusalem 
and certainly not in Rome. Nay, after Babylon is destroyed, 
as is told in the 18th chapter of the Apocalypse, there remains 
an antichristian power, which is overthrown, as is told in the 
19th chapter of the same book. The striking features of this 
antithesis certainly forbid any identification of these two wicked 
forms of antagonism to God and His Son Jesus Christ. But 
there is in the last confederacy, destroyed after Babylon is over- 
thrown, a person constantly described in the singular form as 
the false prophet (Rev. xvi, 18; xix, 20). He is allied to the 
second beast, and is its eae and he works miracles and 
deceives men, as does the Man of Sin. The false prophet is thus 

1 Coming of the Messiah, translated by the late Edward Irving. 
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different from the second beast, which may represent the Papal 
system ; it revives all the old tyranny, deals in miracles and 
idolatry, refuses civil rights—as to buy and sell—to all who 
refuse to wear its symbols or will not bow to its supremacy, and 
it persecutes to the death all who are opposed to its system. 
What is ascribed to the second beast is also ascribed to the 
false prophet as its minister and guardian, so that if this false 
prophet be the Man of Sin, the inference is that he, though un- 
believing and atheistical, will take advantage of the Papal 
tyranny or some similar spiritual system to revivify it into 
some darker shape and convert it into the means of his own 
agorandisement. Such a revival, in a form of political and 
spiritual intolerance combined with a special irreligious defec- 
tion and the shaking of all social order, may be the falling away 
which the Man of Sin lays hold of as the step to his terrible 
antitheistic pre-eminence, uniting “superstition and unbelief 
in a combined attack on liberty and religion, the embodiment 
of Satanic as distinct from brutal wickedness.” Having attained 
his throne of blasphemy, his power shall be fatal to the apos- 
tacy, out of which he sprung; yet we find commentators on the 
Apocalypse discovering Antichrist in it in various ways and 
identifying him with the Papal power. Thus the angel clothed 
with a cloud, a rainbow on his head and his face as the sun, is 
said to be Jesus, who is counterfeited by Pope Leo X, his name 
being recognized in the phrase “as when a lion roareth.”? 

Gualterus thought the wild boar of the forest, in Psalm Ixxx, 
a type of the Pope, and at once selected Bocca di Porco (hog’s 
snout), the name of Pope Sergius II. Antichrist, a name so 
accursed, proved a good weapon to use in a controversy, and so 
the rival Popes branded each other as Antichrist, and St. 
Bernard hurls the same terms against the Anti-Pope Anacletus. 
The little horn had eyes as a man, and it symbolizes the Pope; 
the eyes, being the organ of vision, refer to the overseer or 
bishop—oculus pastoralis—and by necessity of inference to 
the Pope—speculator super omnia.” 

A special question still is—what is meant by this power that 
holds back and delays the appearance of the Man of Sin? It 
1 Elliot, Horae Apocalypticae, p. 388. 

2 Elliot, p. 900. 
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must be something mighty and beneficent, for it checks and 
retards a great and malignant evil. The Old fathers believed it 
to be the Roman Empire and Emperor, but these have passed 
away, and the Man of Sin has not come. Some thought of the 
German Empire restored by Charlemagne, but Napoleon dis- 
solved it in 1806, and neither yet has the Man of Sin come. 

Were the “Man of Sin” the Popedom, it might be said that 
the civil power has been always restraining it, and the two 
have been often in deadly conflict, not only in medizeval but 
in more recent times. The gross pretensions of the Papal 
power have been generally repressed by statesmen, who were 
alarmed at its stealthy encroachments and its wary and watch- 
ful ambition. This withholding power is connected by Ewald 
with the expected return of Elijah, who, when he comes, will 
confront the Antichrist, till he be removed again to heaven. 
Such_an opinion is a peculiar dream, which there is nothing in 
the passage to suggest. Hofmann regards the restraining 
power as supernatural, and it may therefore be expressed in 
either a masculine or a neuter form, 6 catéxwy, 70 katéxov. Its 
type is the good angel who withstood the evil genius that 
sought to infuse sinister purposes into the heart of the king of 
Persia. The same author, looking back to the prophecies of 
Daniel, believes in the actual return of Antiochus, the inveterate 
persecutor of the covenant people, who on his personal remani- 
festation shall, as more thoroughly demonized by the long 
interval, begin his ancient work in deadlier energy—shall, in 
fact, eclipse his former self in godlessness and ferocity. Sucha 
revivification is not suggested by this prophecy. 

This restraining power, in fine, may be, as Alford ex- 
presses it, “the fabric of human polity and those who rule 
that polity, by which the great upbursting of godlessness is 
kept down and hindered.” Similarly Ellicott. Whatever 
thwarts personal ambition or suppresses atheistic impulses 
growing to a head, whatever counteracts the growth of that 
mystery which dethrones God and enslaves man, be it civil 
rule or evangelical influence, may be the withholding power, 
given first in the abstract—r?_ xatéyov—then to be embodied — 
in some eminent individual—o catéxwy ; he will be, removed, 
and then, the dam having burst, evil will deluge the earth— 
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_ that evil finding its living centre and impersonation in the 
Lawless one, who gathers in to himself all power, secular 
and sacred, and fulfils his course by this wanton self-created 
apotheosis. 

Already, in. the apostle’s day was this proud impiety of 
apotheosis beginning to prevail, this mystery of insane super- 
stition was unfolding itself. The term Augustus itself implied 
divineness, and the step toward deification was easy. The 
Emperor Augustus had allowed a temple to be dedicated to 
him in Pergamus, and the imperial god and his deified 
capital shared a joint worship. The statue of the Czesar had 
ever a special sacredness attached to it. The living Caligula 
was worshipped on the Capitoline hill, and Domitian styled 
himself “Lord and God.” Trajan, according to Pliny, made 
a god of Nerva, his predecessor, from a sincere conviction of his 
divinity. Antinous, a debased favourite of Hadrian, was 
similarly exalted, and the fane of Isis at Rome celebrated him 
on one of its tablets “as the temple associate of the Egyptian 
gods.” During the Roman occupation, a temple was built at 
Colchester to the divine Emperor Claudius. The living when 
deified assumed the name of some deity, but the dead on 
receiving the honour were simply admitted into the Pantheon. 
The custom spread through the empire, and was not confined 
to Rome and the imperial dynasty. An approach to this folly 
is found in the Acts of the Apostles, when the people shouted 
aloud at Herod’s oration, “It is the voice of a god and not of a 
man” (xii, 22). The boldest part of this daring and self- 
glorifying profanity is adopted by the “Man of Sin”’—he makes 
himself a god, and enters not into any Pantheon as the rival or 
colleague of other divinities, but into God’s own Temple and 
seats himself as God without equal or superior. At any 
common epoch no one would venture on this blasphemous 
vanity—it would find no response, and the profane and rash 
impertinence would be speedily blasted and shivered to atoms— 
“Men would clap their hands at him and hiss him from his 
place.” The character of his period may therefore be inferred 
from his successful adventure, as he is borne on the tide of the 
time to the highest pinnacle, even to the earthly throne of God 
—an altitude to which common ambition never looked up, and 
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from which ordinary insolence would shrink back in dismay 
and terror. He shall be, as usually happens, the creature of 
his age, realizing its godlessness, and giving it palpability in 
himself—his colossal genius towering above all his contempo- 
raries by means of their encouragement and hero-worship— 
for they see themselves reflected and glorified in him, as he 
grasps, with sublime audacity, the divine prerogative, and 
wields it as a native and unchallenged right. 

Had not France, as a nation, become so audacious and 
atheistic, had not society been so altered, wrecked, and thrown 
into anarchy, Paris would never have witnessed the spectacle 
of a prostitute throned on the high altar of Notre Dame, 
saluted and worshipped under the title of the “Goddess of 
Reason.” The act was the fruit and crown of the national 
insanity, and had one of the revolutionary leaders proclaimed 
himself the “ god of reason,” and maintained and exercised his 
godship, he would have been, in some respects, a type and 
illustration of the Man of Sin. That God had become man is 
the old belief, that man has become God is the new phantasm ; 
that Htre Supréme being, according to positivism, humanity 
or the collective life of all human beings, the Infinite being 
ignored. When men take home to them the old falsehood, 
“ye are gods,” they are only opening a way for one of them- 
selves, of greater courage and dexterity, to assert “I am God.” 
Humanity in the last times finding its divinity within itself, 
shall at length bow down to its apotheosis in the Man of Sin 
as its collective image and representative. Wearied of a God 
of love who gives it everything, and to whom all thanks are 
ever due, it sets up this god of power, and its worship of 
humanity enthroned in him, so near itself and so like itself, 
is but a new form of self-adulation. Throwing off all 
faith in the Saviour, it places a wretched confidence in a 
self-deifying usurper, whose tyranny is equalled only by his 
blasphemy. F'linging all former beliefs to the winds, losing 
all confidence in God’s truth, and superseding it by some 
new revelation of self-evolved speculations—gratifying to a. 
proud, daring, and pantheistic intellect—it becomes the vic-. 
tim of delusion and a lie, for it has not received the love of the 
truth. The Man of Sin will be but the living reflection of the 
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godless apostacies and impieties of his period, the power of 
the god of this world inspiring and stimulating him. What 
Satan could be, were he permitted to assume humanity, that 
will his organ be—showing pre-eminence, not in immorality, 
or brutishness, or any inordinate lusts and orgies, but lifted 
above all in pride and insolence, and flinging out his contemp- 
tuous challenge to all power in heaven, and all authority and 
law on earth. And his kingdom shall be confirmed with all 
miracles, and signs, and wonders, and with all deceivableness 
of unrighteousness, so that it can accumulate evidences, to 
doubt which may be branded as unreasonable and unnatural 
scepticism. 

Antichrist has been often described as made up in the style 
of the expositor’s own age. Some of the early fathers—be- 
lievers in magic and occult powers—portrayed him as Simon 
Magus, endowed with vaster craft and energy. Medizeval 
schoolmen regarded him as the boldest and subtlest of dis- 
putants, able to confound, by his scholastic shrewdness, every 
opponent. Men of monastic seclusion thought of him ‘as 
-awing the world by his austerities. Malvenda pictures him as 
possessed of rare and victorious eloquence, so cunning and 
overpowering that he will succeed in proving, beyond a doubt, 
that the Lord Jesus was an impostor. Maitland seems to 
ascribe to him, not the knowledge and employment of science, 
but imagination and pantheistic eloquence. It is difficult to 
conjecture that subversal of the divine administration and 
erasure of the divine existence in idea and purpose—that 
union of reckless disbelief on the one hand and of credulous- 
ness on the other—which the possibility of the ascendency 
of the Man of Sin presupposes. It may be that his transcen- 
dent intellect shall not only take advantage of all circum- 
stances propitious to his lawless audacity, but that he shall 
cunningly arrange and combine human passions, policy, and 
events, to further his enterprise; or that he shall, by force of 
will, originality of conception, and sublimity of godless daring- 
ness, at once create the crisis which lifts him to his awful 
pinnacle. Bede imagines that he shall spread abroad a report 
—<“To, Christ is here!” “Lo, he is there!”—that men may be 
accustomed to the expectation of a new Christ, and that then 
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he shall openly and impiously assume the blessed naine. It is: 
the last struggle of sin and Satan, inspired and envenomed by 
a thousand memories of defeat, the concentrated malice and 
rage of centuries, intensified into frenzied and furious anti- 
theism. It is the devil’s final effort, so wisely and warily 


conducted, so long and cunningly prepared for by the apos-— 


tacy, as to augur success; and it may be that ordinary de- 
fences and strategy would be unequal to the contest. There 
has ever been opposition to God in the world, sometimes rising 
into virulent eminence—as in Balaam and Antiochus, and - 
in many blasphemers and persecutors; this, however, is its last 

and loftiest culmination. But Satan’s ministers, and his vice- 

devil organ encounter an irresistible doom—he is consumed by 

the breath of Christ’s mouth. The prospect is a dark one, but 

it is the apostle’s picture. This terrible monstrosity may be_ 
connected with the apocalyptic conspiracy of Gog and Magog 

—a great and appalling reaction after the revival, or so-called 

millenium, has passed away (Rev. xx, 7, 8, &.). The Lord 

himself puts the startling question, “When the Son of Man 

cometh, shall he find faith on the earth?” (Luke xviii, 8). 

This opinion is in the core of it similar to that of Olshausen, 

Ellicott, Alford, Riggenbach, Lacunza, Lillie, Lange,! though 

the last takes a limited and secular view, tinged perhaps with 

the political combinations and prospects of the European con- 

tinent, when he writes of Antichristianism, that while Ultra- 

montane absolutists see it in the consummation of Radicalism, 

and Radical literati look on Jesuitism as the incarnation of 
this evil principle, his supposition is that these extremes may 

be reconciled, and “the last form of Antichristianism may 

proceed from a coalition between completed absolutism and_ 
completed Radicalism.” We should be disposed to say that 

such a coalition—destroying all rule, trampling on all right, and 

breaking all social bonds—would prepare that anarchy, in the 

midst of which, and taking advantage of it, the daring power 

of the Man of Sin shall climb to this solitary eminence, stand 

out as the supplanter of God, and crown himself as the per- 

sonal concentration, or the organ and TopEenentattea, of all 

secular and spiritual despotism. = . 


’ Article, “ Antichrist” in Herzog, Real. Encyclopidie, Gotha, 1863, 
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What the temple of God is, in which the Man of Sin is to 
take his seat, it is difficult to say. The yads, as we have seen, 
may be an image, and may mean the church of Christ. But 
the sense is not supported by analogy, for, as we have also 

seen, in all the places in which the word is used in a symbolic 
sense, the clause explains the metaphor, or contains the asser- 
tion that believers form the temple—“ Know ye not that ye are 
the temple of God,”—“which temple ye are” (1 Cor. iii, 16, 17; 
vi, 19). Compare Ephes. ii, 20, 21, 22. The somewhat similar 
phrase, “temple of my God,” in Rev. iii, 12, does not refer to 
the church of Christ on earth, but to the heavenly edifice. 
Besides, what idea would the first readers of that epistle asso- 
ciate with the “temple of God” when there was only one struc- 
ture bearing the name of it, and it was in the city of Jerusalem ? 
Shall that temple be rebuilt, or shall some central sanctuary of 
the latter day, the metropolitan church of the world, bear the 
hallowed appellation; or shall it be some place of honour 
hitherto unreached by any one, which the Man of Sin shall 
stealthily climb to, and in which, throwing off his disguise, 
he shal] begin by word and deed to act out his predicted 
career? The realistic view seems most in harmony with the 
meaning of the terms, which suppose some locality in which 
this profane parade of himself as God shall take place (Elliott, 
p. 835). 

To conclude, I question if the term Antichrist, so commonly 
given to the Man of Sin, be properly applied to him. True, 
indeed, as the Man of Sin does a work so opposite to Christ’s 
in relation both to God and man, in its nature and purpose— 
dishonouring the Father and enveloping the world in awful 
peril—he may be called Antichrist. The meaning of the word 
may be disputed, as avri may signify either “instead of” or 
“against.” Thus avtiBacirevs, “a viceroy”; avOvmaros, a “ pro- 
consul”: but dvrididocogéw, “to hold opposite tenets” ; 
dvrereiv, “to speak against”; avri@ec1s, “opposition”; ayti- 
Aoyia, “contradiction”; ayrirayua, “the opposite army” ; 
dvrayencris, an “opponent.” Thus we have the term “ anti- 
pope,” and this seems to be the common meaning of avril in 
composition, With the former meaning it would not differ 
much from Wevddéxpirros, as in Matt. xxiv, 24, a pretender or a 
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vice-Christ, whom, according to Jerome, the Jews will accept 
as the true Messiah, and, as in the words of Irenaeus, tentans 
semetipswm Christwm ostendere, one giving himself out to be 
the Christ. But the word means, opposed to Christ. Irenaeus 
seems to have combined both views, for the previous clause is 
in quo adversarius sedebit.1 Musculus says that Antichrist 
means Christ’s vicar, and this the Pope pretends to be; but 
a-Lapide replies that, on that theory, Peter and Paul and all 
the apostles were antichrists, for they acted as vicars of Christ. 
The word is used only by John, and that no less than five 
times; three times, 1 John ii, 18, 22; iv, 3; 2 Ep.7. The 
apostle also explains the meaning of the term, which is 
peculiar to him. In iv, 3, he writes, “and every spirit that con- 
fesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is not of God, 
and this is the spirit of antichrist.” In the 2nd epistle, verse 7, 
“many deceivers are entered into the world who confess not 
that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh.” This is a “ deceiver 
and an antichrist.” (1) The stress in those definitions lies in 
the words “in the flesh,” not in the denial of the Messiahship 
or of His coming (for such an error would comprehend all the 
Jews), but in the denial of the true humanity, of His coming in 
the flesh. (2) The persons to whom the name is given had once 
been in visible fellowship with the church “among us, but not 
of us”—a statement that could not be made of unbelieving Jews. 
(8) The language also implies that these persons still made a 
Christian profession, and under its guise they are deceivers, 
for it is not want of faith altogether or infidelity, but a defec- 
tive faith, or the denial of a primary and distinctive truth, that 
characterizes them. pay were 7oAXol 7Aavou, each of them 
was 6 Yevotys and 6 wdavos, beguiling men, and teaching 
fatal heresy under the guise of Gharians discipleship. (4) In 

, 22, the apostle says, “he is antichrist that denieth the 
ater and the Son,” the sense probably being that the denial 
of the Son necessarily involves denial of the Father, since 
Father and Son are correlative terms, and the Father without 
the Son is not the true God—“whogoever denieth the Son 
the same hath not the Father.” (5) The word is also used in the 
plural—i, 18, “even now there are many antichrists,” zo\2o} 

' Advers. Haeres., v. 25; a-Lapide ; Maitland, p. 385. 
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wrixpisTo., many persons holding and propagating those views 
which are so radically antichristiam in nature and result. (6) 
The Antichrist is therefore in John no special individual 
marked out, for there were many deceivers. There is no hint 
that these numerous antichrists are precursors of the Antichrist, 
identifying him with “the Man of Sin,” as De Wette, Liicke, 
and Diisterdieck. (7) These antichrists of John’s epistles were 
already in the world doing their work, and that work was 
deception, but the Man of Sin is to appear at a future period. 
(8) The form of error promulgated by these men seems to have 
been incipient Gnosticism, obscuring the true doctrine of the 
incarnation and of the person of Christ. The error was soon to 
ripen into Doketism, and the theory of ons and Emanations, 
as held by Cerinthus, and many heresiarchs after him. It 
impugned Christ's real humanity, made him a mere phantom, 
and thus destroyed the reality of His sympathy and His 
teaching; and as He was not a partaker of their flesh and 
blood, He had no kinship with men, and could in no way 
represent them in atonement or example. This system of 
error and enmity is wholly different from that portrayed in 
2 Thess., and it has been only by importing descriptions from 
Daniel and the Apocalypse that any identification has been 
attempted. ‘The antichrist or antichrists were “deceivers,” 
“liars,” apostates from the church, busy and malignant in their 
zeal at the moment, not forepictured to come at some future 
epoch. They were in existence “even now,” so that as all 
vital error is antichristian, and leads to yet lower depths, they 
were preparing the way for the apostacy. With all its anti- 
christian elements, Popery has never held the false doctrine 
defined in John’s epistles, but has ever protested against it, 
and its error lies in the opposite direction, for it abounds in 
realistic symbols of Christ, and fabricates representations of the 
babe and the manger, the cross and the nails, the five wounds 
and the sepulchre. The fathers indeed as a body identified the 
predicted Man of Sin with Antichrist, and usually so named 
him. But, in the first place, as we have seen, the definitions 
of Antichrist in John, both of his error and his time, and the 
use of the plural antichrists, roAAet, fairly preclude such an 
identification ; secondly, it is not warranted by this prediction. 
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Christ is not mentioned in this description till His Second 
Coming is referred to. The antagonism of the Man of Sin is 
directly, specially, and immediately against God; he opposeth 
and exalteth himself above every one called God; takes his 
seat in the temple of God, showing himself that he is God. He 
is thus not a false Christ, but a false God; and he is charac- 
terized not by infidelity, but by atheism, or rather scornful 
antitheism—a counter-God rather than a counter-Christ. Of 
course, it is implied that a denial of Christ must have preceded 
as an intermediate step in the blasphemous process of self- 
deification, but the spirit and letter of the entire paragraph 
portray not unbelief in Christ, but fierce and ultimate hostility 
to God—not a Wevddxpictos, but a WrevddOeos. 
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ayaOov, 204. drdvrnowv, 169. 
ayabwotvn, 252. drag Kal dis, 96. 
aydrn, 36, 187, 230, 307. drodeikvupt, 273. 
dyvacpos, 126. drokadtrrw, 266. | 
dyvot, 120, 246. aroxadiwe (év), 230. 
aywotvn, 120. aroppavito, 92. 
ayove, 57. amootacia, 265. 
adiadeirrws, 206. amrdAea, 267. 
aderew, 135. dprafw, 169. 
aipvid.os, 178. dprt, 108, 

aiwvios, 298. apxayyeXos, 162. 
axabapoia, 135. _ dodevns, 203. 

akon, 17. arpadeia, 178. 
axpiBas, 174. ataktos, 201. 
dArAnbivés, 53. arakrew, 311. 

apa, 192. aromos, 302. 
dpepmros, 71, 120. 

avaywwookw, 220. Bdpos, 63, 64. 
dvayKn, 110. Bactr«éa (rot Oeod), 74, 235. 
dvaipeéw, 281. Botropat and Gerw, 95. 
avapeverv, 52, 

avaorac.s, 167. yap, 94, 57, 98. 
avatAnpacat, 89. yenyopew, 183, 190. 
aveots, 238. 

avexer Ge, 233, déxopat, 45, 76. 
dvramobovvat, 113. dikyy tive, 243, 
avtiketpevos, 268. | duwypids, 233. 


dgios, 74. | Soxipafev, 59, 211. 
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ddXos, 58. 
dd€a, 74, 245. 
Svvapus, 41, 240. 


_ eidevat, 198. 
etdos, 212. 
eipyvn, 177, 321. 
exdikyors, 242. 
éxoukos, 134. 
exdvdKw, 85. 
exkAnota, 30, 31. 
exAoyn, 39. 
éAmis, 37, 96, 299. 
eumpooOev, 37. 
evoevypa, 234. 
evoogacbnvar, 246. 


everTyKev, 259. 


evepyeitat, 79, 276. 


evopkitw, 220. 
emvOvpia, 95, 130. 
éerimobew, 109. 
ervotpedu, Ol. 
emiovvaywyy. 255. 
eripdvera, 282. 
eEaratdw, 264. 
eEjyntat, 47. 
eLovdevéw, 209. 
€&w (ot), 144. 
epwtdw, 123. 
evdoxew 100. 
evdoxla, 251. 


evr xnpovos, 144, 


COpev, 112. 
(ov, 52 

y odxt, OT. 
ymvot, 65. 


novyacev, 142. 


Garrow, 66. 


Bavpac Oqvas, 247. 
Jeodidaktor, 139. 
Opocio Gat, 256 
Orvis, 233. 
Oopaé, 187. 


caetvdw, 184. © 
Katpos, 92, 173. 
kaAov, 211. 
kadoroew, 317. 
KaA@v (0), 217, 
Katapyetv, 282. 
katapti¢w, 115. 
katevOtvvat, 117, 306. 
katéxov, 274. 

ketpar, 106, 
kéAevopa, 161, 

Kev), 5D. 

kArAéextns, 176. 
Koipwopevot, 146, 147. 
ckoAakela, 61, 
koruaw, 196, 

kémos, 36, 68, 312. 


KTdopiat, 128. 


Aoyw (ev) Kupéov, 154. 
Aourdy (7d), 122 
Avance, 147. 


pakpoOvpéw, 203. 
paptipopat, 73. 
peOtoKopat, 185. 
perrw, 106. 
peradotvat, 67. 
pdx Gos, 68, 312. 
protipiov, 276. 


vads, 270. 
vypo, 183. 
vovGerew, 198, 321. 
vous, 256, 
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vuKTos Kab ypepas, 68, 311. 
vov, 274. 


ofrives, 243, 
6X€Opos, 169. 
dAvydwvyxos, 202. 
6ASKAnpos, 216. 
OXoreArs, 215. 
opeipopat, 66. 
opy7, 89, 189. 


7é9os, 130. 
mapayyérAhu, 306. 
Trapddoais, 296, 310. 
wapakadew, 73, 103, 194. 
mapakAnors, 58, 299. 
TmaparapBdave, 76. 
Trapupvlew, 73. 
mapovoia, 98, 255, 283, 
rappynoia, 56. 
meipacwr, 108. 
mreprepydfopat, 314, 
mepikeparaia, 187, 
Teptremopevor, 156. 
reputoinows, 189, 295. 
repicoeto, 118. 
mepircorépus, 93. 
mors, 232, 

trAdvn, 58, 

wreovetw, 118, 230. 
awXeoventetv, 133. 
wAeovebia, 61. 
TAnpopopia, 42. 
apaypo, 132. 


mpoatoépevet, 197. 


mpdpacts, 61. 
pudpevov, 53. 


coatver Oat, 104. 
caXrevOjvat, 255. 
oPévvept, 208. 
céBarpa, 269. 
onpetov, 285. 
onpedo, 319. 
oxevos, 128, 
oréyev, 100. 
cuppurérys, 81. 
cuvepyos, 102. 


TlOnpr, 189. 
Tovyapovv, 135. 
tomos, 46. 
Tpexo, 301. 
tpopos, 66. 


tBpirbevres, 56. 
‘repavedvet, 229. 
trepBaivev, 131. 
brepexrreptacov, 114. 


tropovn, 37, 232, 308. 


pOdvev, 89, 160. 
prradeAdia, 137. 
pidnpa, 218. 
drroripeir Oat, 141. 


xapa, 45, 96, 113. 
xpovos, 173. 


ERRATA. 


Page 33, line 31, for ‘‘ Phrynich,” read ‘‘ Phrynich.,” 
Page 86, line 22, for ‘‘ Viger,” read ‘‘ Viger.,” 

Page 145, line 25, for ‘*‘ MSS.,” read ‘‘ mss.” 

Page 148, line 23, for \urotvrar, read AuTotyrat. 

Page 167, line 35, for tp@7n, read zroa77. 

Page 168, line 30, for bravtnow, read bravTnow. 
Page 216, line 39, for d\oxArjpov, read dAdKAnpov. 

Page 312, line 32, for gaysiv, read payetv. 

Page 233, line 17, for 0Adfs, read 6AtYts. 

Page 316, line 17, for reptepd-ya{uevor, read weprepyaopevor. 
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